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,      MEMORY  WORK   IN   LITERATURE.* 

IT  IS  my  purpose  this  morning  to  enter  a  plea  for  the 
reintroduction  of  a  method  of  English  training  that 
has  of  late  years  fallen  into  neglect  and  even  into  dis- 
credit. In  my  boyhood  days,  as  doubtless  in  yours,  it 
was  the  custom  in  preparatory  schools  to  have  the  pupils 
commit  to  memory  selections  of  prose  and  verse,  and 
recite  them  on  Friday  afternoons.  As  well  as  I  remem- 
ber, this  practice  was  begun  in  the  primary  grades;  I 
know  that  it  was  continued  through  the  grammar-school 
and  high-school  grades.  As  a  training  in  public  speak- 
ing, I  am  not  sure  that  this  discipline  accomplished  a 
great  deal;  but  in  broadening  insensibly  the  vocabulary, 
in  revealing  hidden  harmonies  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, in  developing  a  feeling  for  rhythm  in  poetry 
and  for  sentence  structure  in  prose,  in  enriching  the 
mind  with  a  storehouse  of  suggestive  material  that  will 
unfold  into  new  beauty  and  deeper  meaning  with  advan- 
cing years,  and  above  all  in  fostering  a  habit  that  will  at 
last  transform  a  duty  of  boyhood  into  a  pleasure  of  man- 

*  Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  Trinity  College,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C;  afte wards  appeared  in  the  Chicago  "School  Review"  of 
March,  1904.  Reprinted  in  University  Magazine  by  permission 
of  the  "School  Review." 
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hood,  it  is  my  conviction  that  ho  other  discipline  can 
ever  take  the  place  of  this  systematic  memorizing-  of 
good  literature. 

Even  memory  itself  seems  today  to  be  a  discredited 
faculty.  Memory  has,  I  concede,  a  troublesome  way  of 
slipping  out  of  its  own  sphere  and  simulating-  the  func- 
tions of  reason  and  judgement.  In  arithmetic,  for  exam- 
ple, the  teacher  cannot  be  too  careful  that  memoriter 
repetitions  shall  not  usurp  the  place  of  independent  reas- 
oning. In  English  grammar  the  ability  to  reel  off  rules 
and  definition  does  not  imply  the  ability  to  speak  or  to 
write  with  even  passable  correctness.  These,  however, 
are  the  misapplications  of  memory.  No  faculty  should 
be  judged  by  its  abuse.  "Savior  par  coeur  n'est  pas 
savior,"  says  Montaigne;  but  the  schools  of  Montaigne's 
day  stuffed  the  heads  of  the  pupils  with  an  ill-digested 
mass  of  learning  that  cumbered  the  mind  instead  of  fer- 
tilizing it. 

Memory  has  its  part  to  play  in  school  and  in  life — in 
school  because  in  life.  To  neglect  its  culture  in  early 
years  is  to  forego  power  and  resourcefulness  in  later 
years.     Says  Professor  James,  of  Harvard: 

"In  the  practical  as  in  the  theoretic  life,  the  man 
whose  acquisitions  stick  is  the  man  who  is  always 
acheiving  and  advancing,  whilst  his  neighbors,  spend- 
ing most  of  their  time  in  relearning  what  they  once  knew 
but  have  forgotten,  simply  hold  their  own.  A  Charle- 
magne, a  Luther,  a  Leibnitz,  a  Walter  Scott,  any  exam- 
ple, in  short,  of  your  quarto  or  folio  edition  of  mankind, 
must  needs  have  amazing  retentiveness  of  the  purely 
physiological  sort.  Men  without  this  retentiveness  may 
excel  in  the  quality  of  their  work  at  this  point  or  at  that, 
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but  will  never  do  such  mighty  sums  of  it,  or  be  influen- 
tial contemporaneously  on  such  a  scale."* 

The  late  Lord  Coleridge,  chief  justice  of  England, 
gave  his  testimony,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  in  these 
words: 

"Speaking-  as  an  old  lawyer,  I  may  say  that  few  thing's 
compare  in  usefulness  with  a  retentive,  accurate  memory, 
and  one  of  the  best  methods  of  strengthening-  it  is  the 
habit  of  learning  by  heart  passages  we  admire  from 
authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Many  of  us  live  to 
grow  old;  if  we  do,  our  minds,  if  not  ourselves,  grow 
old;  if  we  do,  our  minds,  if  we  do,  our  minds,  if  not  our- 
selves, grow  lonely.  At  such  times  the  recollection  of 
great  thoughts,  of  lovely  images,  of  musical  words, 
comes  to  us  with  a  comfort,  with  an  innocent  pleasure, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate." 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  duty  of  developing  the  mem- 
ory, or  to  methods  of  developing  the  memory,  that  I 
would  call  attention,  but  to  the  value  of  literature  mem- 
orized, and  memorized  in  the  schoolroom.  That  this 
intensive  study  of  models  of  literature  is  neglected  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England  it  needs  no  argument  to 
prove.  Professor  Max  Muller,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  adverted  to  this  neglect  as  follows: 

"I  have  occasionally  given  expression  to  my  regret 
that  the  old  system  of  learning  by  heart  at  our  public 
schools  should  have  gone  so  completely  out  of  fashion. 
Old  men  like  myself  know  what  a  precious  treasure  for  life 
the  few  lines  are  that  remain  indelibly  engraved  on  our 
memory  from  our  earliest   school  days.     Whatever  else 

*  See  Psychology,  p.  298. 
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we  forget,  they  remain;  and  they  remind  us  by  their 
very  souncUof  happy  days,  of  happy  faces,  and  of  happy 
hearts."* 

Those  who  occasionally  advocate  the  memorizing  of 
literature  in  the    schools    advocate    it    almost    without 
exception  for    the  elementary    schools   alone.     In    1869 
President  Eliot  said:     "In  language  the  first  thing  that 
a  child  should  study  with  persistence   and  thoroughness 
is  his  mother-tongue;  and  this  not  through   its   formal 
grammar,  but  by  reading  aloud,  by  committing  to  mem- 
ory choice  bits."     In  the  Report  of  the   Committee  of 
Ten  (1894)  it  is  recommended  that   "not  later  than  the 
first    term    of    the    third    school   year" — that    is,     not 
later    than    the    age     of    nine — "children     should    be 
required  to  write  from  dictation  and  from  memory  short 
and  easy  passages  of  prose  and  verse;"  but  in  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  the  study  of  English  in  the 
high-school  the  subject  of  memorizing  is  not  mentioned. 
Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  (1895).     In  a  recent  work  on 
The    Teaching  of  English   in  the  Elementary    and  the 
Secondary  School  (1903)  by  Professors  Carpenter,  Baker, 
and  Scott,  Professor  Baker  says  that   in   the  elementary 
schools  "it  has  long  been   a  practice  to  have  children 
commit  to  memory  bits  of  good  literature.     It   is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  practice  will  never  die  out."     But  if  in 
the  elementary  school,    whj-  not    in    the    high-school? 
The  only  clear  statement  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  of 
'  the  importance  of  memory  work  in  the  high-school  is'  in 
the    general    recommendations   of    the    Conference    on 
Entrance  Requirements   in    English    presented    at    the 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  November,  1899. 
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second  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land (1894).  Their  fourth  recommendation  is  "that  a 
considerable  amount  of  English  poetry  be  committed  to 
memory  in  preparatory  study."* 

I  would  urge  upon  every  higm-school  teacher  in  our 
association  the  importance  of  having  his  pupils  commit 
to  memory  both  prose  and  poetry.  Every  reason  that 
can  be  adduced  for  "memory  gems"  in  the  primary  and 
grammar-school  grades  can  be  urged  with  still  greater 
force  for  keeping  up  the  practice  in  the  high-school 
grades.  Why  begin  such  a  process  of  training  and  stor- 
ing, if  it  be  not  worthy  of  continuation  or  capable  of 
development?  Between  the  child,  made  forgetful  of  his 
surroundings  by  the  spell  of  nursery  rimes  or  The 
Arabian  Nights,  and  the  youth,  waking  to  the  larger 
life  in  Silas  Marnier  or  The  Idylls  of  the  King,  there  is 
no  real  break.  Both  are  but  different  stages  of.  the  same 
growth,  and  the  one  is  what  makes  possible  the  other. 
Besides,  it  is  not  until  the  high-school  years  are  reached 
that  the  student  is  capable  of  memorizing  understand- 
ingly  the  prose  and  poetry  that  will  best  minister  strength 
and  inspiration  in  after-life.  To  have  the  student  dis- 
continue this  practice  between  the  years  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  the  normal  high-school  years,  is  to  mistake  the 
seed  for  the  harvest,  the  scaffolding  for  the  building. 

I  recently  submitted  to  the  present  freshman  class  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Have  you  ever  been  required,  in  your  preparatory 
English  training,  to  memorize  prose  or  verse?  Answer 
in  full. 

*See  Proceedings,  p.  61, 
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2.  What  poems,  if  any,  do  you  know  by  heart? 

3.  What  prose  selections,  if  any,  do  you  know  by 
heart? 

4.  In  what  school  or  schools  were  you  required  to  do 
this  work? 

The  returns  showed  that  38  per  cent,  of  the  class  had 
never  been  required  in  their  preparatory  training-  to 
memorize  either  prose  or  verse.  A  few  had  supplemented 
the  defect  in  their  preparatory  course  by  memorizing  on 
their  own  initiative;  but  many  of  those  who  had  been 
required  to  memorize  in  school  had  forgotten,  before 
coming  to  college,  what  they  had  once  learned  or  only 
partially  learned.  Of  the  entire  class  35  per  cent, 
reported  themselves  unable  to  repeat  a  single  selection 
of  prose  or  verse.  These  students  come  from  the  best 
high-schools  and  academies  in  North  Carolina  and 
adjoining  states.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is,  to  say 
the  least,  far  from  satisfactory. 

In  discussing  briefly  what  seems  to  me  the  special 
advantages  of  memorizing  select  models  of  literature  in 
both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools,  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the  pupil  is  to  stop  at 
the  high-school  or  to  continue  his  studies  at  a  college. 
The  high-school  may  not  be  the  people's  college,  but, 
apart  from  its  function  as  a  link  between  the  grammar 
school  and  the  college  proper,  the  high-school  has  a  field 
of  its  own  to  cultivate  and  a  service  of  its  own  to  fulfil. 
In  the  quality  of  the  English  training  to  be  given,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  student  is  to  go  from 
the  high-school  into  college  or  into  active  life.  The 
entrance  requirements  in  English  adopted  by  nearly  all 
the  eolleges  in  the  United  States  are  conceived  on  a  lib- 
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eral  basis  and  are  as  fitting  for  the  one  as  for  the   other. 

The  phase  of  my  subject  that  has  been  generally  over- 
looked is  the  practical  aid  that  memorizing-  gives  the 
student  in  writing  and  speaking  his  own  language.  I 
shall  omit,  therefore,  ail  reference  to  the  ethical  influ- 
ence or  to  the  purely  literary  value  of  *noble  thoughts 
stored  in  the  memory,  and  shall  discuss  the  subject  only 
as  it  relates  to  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

1.  The  first  advantage  to  be  conferred  by  memorizing 
prose  or  verse  is  in  the  broadening  and  enriching  of  the 
student's  vocabulary.  This  position  should  need  no 
elaboration;  but  the  word  "vocabulary"  is  used  in  senses 
so  vague  and  varying  as  to  be  almost  meaningless. 
What  constitutes  a  writer's  or  a  speaker's  vocabulary? 
In  the  larger  sense,  a  man's  vocabulary  includes  all  the 
words  whose  meanings  he  knows.  This,  at  least,  is  his 
reading  vocabulary.  But  this  vocabulary  is  made  up  of 
two  very  different  groups  of  words.  The  first  group 
includes  the  words  that  he  has  never  used  either  in 
writing  or  in  speaking.  He  knows  the  meanings  of 
these  words  and  interprets  them  the  moment  they  are 
read  or  heard;  but  he  has  never  organized  them  into  his 
own  speech-use.  The  second  group  includes  the  words 
that  he  actually  uses  in  speaking  and  writing.  These 
words  he  has  so  assimilated  as  to  make  them  the  ready 
messengers  of  his  own  thoughts. 

The  first  group  is  a  vocabulary  of  knowledge;  the  sec- 
ond is  a  vocabulary  of  power.  The  one  is  static,  the 
other  dynamic.  Our  static  vocabulary  is  always  larg-er 
than  our  dynamic  vocabulary.  A  pupil  does  well  to 
increase  his  static  vocabulary.  He  does  vastly  better  to 
increase    his  dynamic  vocabulary.     Every  time  a  word 
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passes  from  his  static  vocabulary  into  his  dynamic  vocab- 
ulary, there  is  an  access  of  power.  Shakespeare's  merit 
is  not  that  he  knew  the  meanings  of  sixteen  thousand 
words,  but  that  sixteen  thousand  words  companied  with 
him  to  do  his  instant  bidding-.  Webster's  Primary  Dic- 
tionary contains  twenty  thousand  words.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  range  of  words  included  in  it  convinces  me 
that  most  college  graduates  have  a  reading  knowledge  of 
at  least  twenty  thousand  words,  but  they  use  only  about 
a  fourth  of  them.  For  the  remaining  three-fourths  they 
use  other  words  in  more  or  less  inaccurate  senses,  or 
resort  to  cumbrous  periphrases.  The  problem  is  one 
not  so  much  of  more  words  as  of  better  words.* 

What  steps  are  we  taking  to  bring  the  student's  unused 
words  into  daily  use?  Is  not  the  emphasis  constantly 
put  upon  rare  and  unfamiliar  words?  In  the  college 
entrance  requirements,  for  example,  the  pupil  is  told  to 
look  up  the  meanings  of  all  words  unknown  to  him.  So 
he  should,  but  some  other  discipline  is  needed.  The 
emphasis,  not  only  in  his  written  excercises,  but  in  his 
study  of  literature,  should  be  put  upon  the  growth  of  his 
dynamic  vocabulary,  rather  than  of  his  static  vocabulary. 

Lycidas  is  one  of  the  poems  assigned  for  special  study 
,n  the  high  schools  until  the  year  1908.  The  annotated 
editions  call  the  student's  attention  to  the  following 
words:  crude  meaning  tmrifte,  scatter  meaning  shatter, 
welter  meaning  toss  about,  coy  meaning  hesitating,  batten- 
ing meaning  fattening,  -westering  meaning'  moving  west- 

*  "Let  the  accent  of  words  be  watched,  by  all  means,  but  let  their 
meaning  be  watched  more  closely  still,  and  fewer  will  do  the  work„ 
A  few  words,  well  chosen  and  well  distinguished,  will  do  work  that 
a  thousand  cannot,  when  everyone  is  acting  equivocally  in  the  func- 
tion of  another. — Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies. 
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ward,  tempered  meaning  attuned,  gadding  meaning 
straggling,  steep  meaning-  mountain,  rout  meaning-  crowd, 
meditate  meaning  muse  on,  clear  meaning  noble,  sacred 
meaning  devoted,  sanguine  meaning  bloody,  amain  mean- 
ing with  power,  enow  meaning  a  considerable  number, 
scrannel  meaning  thin,  apace  meaning  rapidly,  use  mean- 
ing abide,  rathe  meaning  early,  freaked  meaning  spotted, 
anon  meaning  shortly,  tricks  meaning  sets  in  order,  laves 
meaning  washes,  unexpressive  meaning  inexpressible,  and 
twitched  meaning  drew  tightly  around  him.  How  many 
of  these  words  will  the  high-school  student  take  into  his 
own  working  vocabulary.  How  man}^  could  he  be 
expected  to  take?  Not  one.  But  if  he  has  committed  to 
memory  a  section  of  Lycidas,  the  mere  exertion  of  mem- 
orizing, together  with  the  drill  of  repetition,  will  tend 
to  absorb  these  memorized  words  into  bis  own  speech- 
consciousness;  they  will  almost  necessarily  be  drawn  into 
his  own  working  vocabulary;  and  his  daily  speech  will 
gain  in  power  and  adequacy.  There  will  also  be  incul- 
cated "the  habit  of  looking-  intensely  at  words" — a  habit 
indispensable  to  anyone  who  aspires  to  use  language 
worthily. 

2.  Let  us  next  consider  memorized  passages  as  a  safe- 
guard against  bad  grammar  and  as  a  preparation  for 
appreciating  the  rules  and  distinctions  of  grammar. 
English  grammar  differs  from  all  other  subjects  in  that 
the  influences  of  home  and  street  are  so  often  antagon- 
istic to  it.  In  the  case  of  other  subjects,  the  home 
environment  may  be  favorable;  it  can  hardly  be  actively 
unfavorable.  However  illiterate  the  pupil's  associates 
may  be,  their  influence  cannot  be  hostile  to  geography, 
or  to  arithmetic,   or  to   history,   or  to  any  foreign  Ian- 
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guage;  but  in  the  case  of  English,  the  few  hours  spent 
in  the  schoolroom  are  expected  to  counteract  the  inher- 
ited practice  of  the  pupil  himself  as  well  as  the  daily 
influence  of  his  unlettered  environment.  It  is  evident 
that  some  more  lasting  discipline  must  reinforce  the 
work  of  .the  teacher. 

The  mere  reading  of  good  literature  outside  the  school- 
room produces  in  most  cases  hardly  an  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  pupil's  speech.  There  is  not  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  our  association  who  has  not  often  heard  his 
pupils,  fresh  from  the  pages  of  some  juvenile  master- 
piece, describe  a  specially  interesting  scene  or  hair- 
breadth escape  in  language  that  would  afford  grounds 
for  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery  against  the  author's 
English.  Nor  will  a  drill  in  the  mere  rules  of  grammar 
avail.  The  teacher  is  opposing  what  is  temporary  and 
occasional  to  what  is  inherited  and  ingrained;  he  is 
merely  spraying  the  surface  for  what  lies  below  the 
surface. 

Take,  for  example,  the  combination  "him  and  me," 
the  forms  used  after  a  preposition  or  a  transitive  verb. 
The  pupil  knows  this  combination,  but  not  in  these  forms. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  say  "me  and  him"  or,  when 
on  dress  parade,  "he  and  I."  He  has  probably  never 
once  heard  "him  and  me,"  for  the  social  circles  in  which 
these  forms  are  correctly  used  are  so  few  as  to  be  negli- 
gible in  our  estimate.  Suppose,  however,  that  he  has 
memorized  even  one  selection  in  which  "him  and  me"  or 
"her  and  me,"  or  "him  and  them,"  is  properly  used. 
His  ear  will  have  been  partly  trained;  a  norm  will  have 
been  established;  the  rule  of  grammar  will  then  attach 
to  something  already  felt;  and  this  particular  expression 
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will  become  a  touchstone  by  which  to  test  the  correct- 
ness of  similar  expressions. 

In  many  cases  the  rules  of  grammar  relate  to  idioms 
that  are  wholly  unfamiliar  and  meaning-less  to  the  pupil — 
idioms  that  he  has  never  heard.  The  nominative  abso- 
lute is  a  case  in  point.  In  such  sentences  as,  "I  being 
there  at  daybreak,  the  hunt  began  a  few  minutes  later," 
or  "He  failing  to  meet  us,  the  journey  came  to  an  end," 
the  grammarians  put  the  emphasis  on  the  case  of  the 
pronoun,  cautioning  the  pupil  not  to  use  the  objective 
case.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  his  using  the  objec- 
tive or  any  other  crse.  The  construction  is  probably 
new  to  him,  or  at  least  unassimilated.  He  would  have 
said,  "I  was  there,  and  the  hunt  began  a  few  minutes 
later,"  ond  "He  failed  to  meet  us,  and  the  journey  came 
to  an  end."  The  nominative  absolute  is  a  thoroughly 
English  construction,  but,  being  practically  unknown  in 
conversation,  has  no  place  in  the  grammatical  conscious- 
ness of  most  boys  in  the  grammar-school.  It  is  usually 
not  until  the  student  starts  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek, 
and  gets  broken  in  to  the  ablative  absolute  or  genitive 
absolute,  that  he  begins  to  have  a  feeling  for  the  nomin- 
ative absolute  construction. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  many  uses  of  the  subjunctive, 
of  the  present  participle,  of  relative  pronouns,  and  of 
dependent  clauses  in  general.  The  pupil's  range  of  con- 
struction is  limited  almost  entirely  to  those  employed  in 
conversation;  but  the  rules  and  processes  of  grammar 
are  based  on  written  English,  and  in  written  English  the 
range  of  construction  is  coextensive  with  the  resources 
of  the  language  itself.  Hence  the  need  of  committing 
to  memory  selections  of  prose  and  verse.     Such  selec- 
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tions  supplement  the  structural  limitations  of  spoken 
English  and  epitomize  the  results  of  years  of  mere  read- 
ing-. They  not  only  safeguard  the  pupil,  therefore, 
against  incorrect  usage,  but  impress  upon  his  mind  in 
advance  the  concrete  facts  upon  which  the  principles  of 
grammar  are  based.  Without  this  preparation  the  study 
of  grammar  must  necessarily  be  uninteresting  and  unim- 
proving. 

3.  As  a  last  point  let  us  notice  the  value  of  memorized 
passages  in  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  the  higher  forms 
of  constructive  English.  Such  studies  are  usually  almost 
barren  of  result;  they  teach  the  student  to  define  and  to 
identify  figures  of  speech  and  forms  of  discourse,  but 
rarely  to  assimilate  and  to  use  them.  The  memorizing 
of  one  characteristic  paragraph  from  Addison,  Gold- 
smith, Burke,  Scott,  Carlyle,  George  Eliot,  and  Macau- 
lay — to  mention  only  the  prose  writers  assigned  for  the 
college-entrance  requirements — will  give  the  student  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  varieties  of  English  style,  and  a 
greater  facility  in  their  use,  than  would  the  mere  reading 
of  all  the  prose  now  required. 

With  this  secure  basis  for  comparison  and  contrast  the 
student  will  find  the  more  advanced  study  of  English 
style  a  constant  challenge  and  a  constant  delight.  Per- 
ception will  become  apperception.  The  distinctions 
made  by  the  rhetoricians  will  correspond  not  to  abstrac- 
tions, but  to  realities.  Definitions  will  be  seen  to  fit 
not  only  the  passages  expressly  cited,  but  that 
wider  field  of  expression  which  the  student  has  already 
made  peculiarly  his  own.  Formal  rules  will  be  looked 
at  not  as  impositions,  but  as  embodiments.  And  on 
some  memorable  day,  when  the  student  shall  pit  the  so- 
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called  rule  against-  its  victorious  violation  by  a  master, 
he  will  have  passed  from  the  aqueduct  to  the  fountain, 
and  have  entered  upon  the  heritage  of  a  freeman's 
speech. 

C.  A^phonso  Smith. 
University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


HANK  ELUCIDATES  ON  THE  CAPTURE  OF  WILD 
ANIMALS. 

A  MAN  that  has  travelled  considerably  likes  nothing- 
better  than  to  get  a  victim  and  inflict  incidents  of 
his  trayels.  The  victim  must  sit  perfectly  quiet  and 
pretend  to  be  utterly  ignorant.  Hank  has  been  around 
the  world  seventeen  times  and  he  and  I  occupied  these 
respective  positions  one  afternoon  last  week.  Hank 
started  on  a  tale  of  how  animals  could  be  captured  with- 
out a  weapon. 

"Alligators  could  be  caught,"  he  said,  "with  a  stick 
run  through  a  piece  of  raw  meat.  Hold  it  over  the  lake, 
and  when  the  saurian  jumps,  turn  it  ninety  degrees  and 
his  mouth  will  remain  open  as  wide  as  the  stick  is  long. 
When  he  goes  back  into  the  water,  he'll  swailow  suffic- 
ient to  upset  his  nerves,  and  then  he'll  drown.  Of 
course  he  will  sink,  but  every  lake  in  Florida  is  full  of 
alligators,  and  by  continuing  the  process,  all  the  water 
will  be  consumed  and  leave  the  dying  reptiles  decorating 
the  mud  bottom. 

"Snakes  are  caught  in  India  by  a  very  ingenious 
method.  A  native  will  get  a  board  and  bore  a  hole  in 
it  about  the  size  of  the  average  serpent's  head.  Then 
he  will  drive  the  board  into  the  ground  until  the  hole  is 
level  with  the  grass.  An  egg  is  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  board  opposite  the  hole.  A  credulous  snake  will 
come  along  and  eat  one  egg,  then  go  through  the  hole 
and  eat  the  other.  There  are  now  two  lumps  in  its 
body,  both  larger  than  the  hole.  The  captured  serpent 
is  transported  to  the  domicile  of  the  native  and  becomes 
a  mousetrap. 
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"A  giraffe  may  be  killed  by  simply  concealing-  your 
person  among  the  underbrush  near  the  feeding  ground 
of  these  animals,  and  when  the  herd  approaches,  wait 
until  one  gets  under  the  limb  of  the  tree.  By  shouting 
and  waving  your  arms  the  naturally  timid  creature  will 
raise  its  head  with  such  velocity  that  when  its  neck 
comes  in  contact  with  the  overhanging  limb,  a  com- 
pound fracture  will  result  unless  the  animal  is  wearing 
shin  guards.  In  four  cases  out  of  three  death  will 
ensue. 

"Bears  are  more  difficult  to  handle.  But  there  is  one 
peculiarity  common  to  the  bear  family,  that  if  taken 
advantage  of,  will  result  in  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
enemy.  A  bear,  on  observing  a  man,  will  invariably 
elevate  itself  on  its  hind  legs.  When  this  event  occurs 
charge  the  enemy  and  roll  it  over  backwards.  Keep  it 
rolling  until  intoxication  results.  Put  a  clothes-pin  on 
its  nose  and  it  will  suffocate.  This  method  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  hippopotami. 

"Tigers  may  be  caught  with  fly-paper.  Spread  a  box 
or  two  along  a  tiger's  path  and  mount  a  nearby  tree. 
When  the  tiger  'homeward  plods  his  weary  way'  he  will 
become  intensely  interested  in  the  adhesive  sheets  and 
may  be  approached  with  impunity  and  a  stick.  Hit  him 
a  sharp  blow  in  the  solar  plexus  and  you  have  a  nice 
rug. 

"Speaking  of  fly-paper,  it  cannot  compare  with  a* 
trained  frog  for  procuring  insects.  Have  you  ever  been 
to  South  America?" 

"No,  have  you?" 

"Yes,  the  insects  are  so  bad  down  here,  sometimes 
even  a  native  cannot  distinguish  between  night  and  day. 
In  a  summer  a  different  kind  of  bell  must  be  rung  at 
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night,  to  let  the  people  know  when  to  retire.  A  man 
.from  Massachusetts  went  down  there  one  summer  and 
started  a  new  industry — frog-  training-.  Now,  the  aver- 
age South  American  thinks  more  of  his  frogs  than  he 
does  of  his  wife.  The  first  day  this  man  spent  down 
there  he  had  to  sit  in  a  turkish  bath  cabinet  all  day  and 
sleep  in  a  fire-proof  safe  that  night.  The  next  night  he 
suspended  a  frog  from  the  ceiling  of  his  room  bj  a  piece 
of  rubber  and  tied  palm  leaf  fans  to  the  frog's  posterior 
extremities.  In  a  week  that  frog  could  kick  out  and  get 
a  fly  forty  feet  off  every  pop.  Finally  the  frog  got  so 
fat  it  pulled  the  ceiling  down,  but  the  custom  was  gen- 
erally adopted.  That  was  ten  years  ago,  and  since  then 
frog  training  has  developed  considerably.  In  Peru  there 
are  a  number  of  thoroughbred  frogs  that  can  start  from 
a  good  elevation  and  jump  a  mile.  In  a  few  years  frogs 
will  be  used  instead  of  carrier  pigeons.  Even  now  they 
are  used  extensively  for  putting  up  telegraph  lines — jump 
from  pole  to  pole  with  the  wire." 

Hank  got  a  red  book  once  for  being  the  best  boy  in  the 
Sunday  School  class.     Oh-h-h-h! 

"The  way  ostriches  are  caught  in  Africa  is  another 
example  of  the  ingenuity  of  man,"  continued  Hank. 
"You  doubtless  know  that  an  ostrich  will  eat  anything. 
This  peculiarity  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  natives. 
When  a  flock  of  the  birds  is  caught  sight  of,  a  cry  of 
'ship  ahoy'  goes  through  the  African  village  and  the 
ebonized  population  starts  in  pursuit.  Each  man  carries 
a  bag  full  of  french  harps.  When  the  birds  are  sur- 
rounded the  harps  are  emptied  on  the  ground  in  little 
piles,  and  left  to  satiate  the  appetites  of  the  birds.  The 
ostriches  eat  the  harps,  which  get  lodged  in  the  wind- 
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pipes  just  below  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  breathing 
the  harps  give  forth  sufficient  noise  to  worry  the  birds  to 
death.  I  have  seen  an  ostrich  play  'Home,  Sweet  Home' 
until  all  his  feathers  dropped  out.  It  is  a  glorious  thing 
to  see  a  flock  of  the  birds  with  outstretched  wings  run- 
ning across  the  yellow  sands  of  the  desert,  playing  the 
Chinese  national  anthem." 

I  recovered  in  a  few  hours,  but  the  paint  is  all  off  the 
front  porch,  the  cat  died,  and  the  rose  bush  withered. 
Hank  left.  G.  C.  Sibi,»t. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE   TAR    HEELS 

AS  SUNG  (TO  ANY  OLD  TUNE) 

BY  THE  COCKNEY  STUDENT  OF  LUNNON. 

[Note  (spoken  by  the  author  as  a  prelude  to  the  song) :  "If  any  of  my  'earers 
is  so  belated  be'ind  the  times  as  not  to  be  on  such  musical  terms  as  'Fuzzy' 
and 'Soudan' which  shall  'ereinafter  occur,  let  him  consult  'is  Kipling — poem, 
'Fuzzy  Wuzzy,' 

"The  'moonshine'  referred  to  is  the  mountain  product,  said  to  be  extensively 
grown  in  Wilkeshire.  Similar,  the  'breakfast-food'  mentioned  is  the  Commons 
variety.  The  hareoglifik  which  is  used  to  rhyme  with  'Cap'  ('pap'  by  name)  is 
Tar  Heel  for  the  'governor',  likewise  known  as  'dad.'  So,  me  phrase,  'to  bleed  a 
doughy  pap',  when  translated  into  Henglish,  means  'touching  the  plutocratic 
governor'."] 

When   you're  out    a-huntin'  tigers    in  the    jungles   of 
Bengal, 
When  you're  dodgin'  Injia  simoons  on  the  Bay, 
When  you're  up  agin  these  'eathens  in  a  bloomin'  game 
o'  ball, 
You're  required  to  keep  a  heye  on  all  the  play. 

Chorus: 

For  there  aint  no  tougher  class  as  has  tar  upon  their 

heels, 
When  they  catch  a  blarsted  lickin'  they   can't  tell  you 

how  it  feels; 
For  they  wuz  raised  up  on  scrappin'  an'  they  reg'lar  take 

their  meals 
On  breakfast  food  with  moonshine  on  the  side. 

I'm  a  Cockney  as  knows  Lunnon  town  from  Chelsea  to 
the  Strand, 

And  remembers  of  the  years  I  served  the  Queen, 
And  recollects  the  Fuzzies  as  I  met  in  the  Soudan; 

But  the  like  o'  these  'ere  Tar  Heels  I've  not  seen. 

£HO. :     For  there  aint,  &c. 
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They've  never  got  no  notion  that  they  don't  control  the 
earth, 
With  different  things  belong-in'  thereunto; 
They'd  run  the  bloomin'  government  for  everything  it's 
worth 
If  the  President  could  get  a  job  to  do. 

Cho.  :     For  there  aint,  &c. 

They  comprises  most  the  bullies  as  has   been  nry  lot  to 
meet, 
And  they  similar  elects  the  biggest  "Cap." 
They    likewise    levies    peanut-toll    and    var-yus   kinds 
o'  treat 
On  the  tender  boy  as  bleeds  a  doughy  pap. 

Cho,  :     For  there  aint,  &c. 

Tho'  they  wot  not  of  religion,  yet   they  bows  before   a 
Gawd, 
A  royal  bully,  ordered  from  the  North; 
Which  they  deifies  "The  Coach,"  and  'im  they  pays  to 
labor  'ard 
So's  to  make  this  team  the  toughest  'e's  sent  forth. 

Cho.:     For  there  aint,  &c. 

But  all  me  feelin's  with  'em  when  I  see  'em  snap  the  ball 
And  for  the  other  goal-post  makes  a  tack, 

And   I  sometimes   thinks    as   how    I    wouldn't   mind    to 
face  at  all 
All  the  Fuzzies  with  the  Tar  Heels  at  my  back. 
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Chorus: 

So  'ere's  to  ye,  "Caroleenyans,   with   yer  'ay-rick   'eads 

o'  'air; 
Ye're  a  bloomiri'  lot  o'  'eathens  but  you  break   up  any 

square, 
And  I'm  thinkin'  sometime  maybe  I'll  be   callin'  for  my 

share 
Of  yer  breakfast-food  with  moonshine  on  the  side. 
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REMINISCENCES   OF  YARNING  JERRY. 
I. 

KIDNAPPING   A   JOB. 

HEN  the  gold-fever  of  the  forties  hit  New 
York,  I  was  sub-cook  and  kitchen  boy  in  the 
"Gresham"  on  the  Bowery.  It  struck  like  a  tidal 
wave.  The  Gresham  House  was  the  centre  of  con- 
cussion. In  two  weeks  I  was  a  member  of  three 
clubs  composed  of  Bowery  newsboys  and  hotel  waiters 
(they  didn't  use  so  many  niggers  in  the  forties) 
whose  sworn  purpose  was  to  ship  for  California  in  a 
bunch,  by  any  hook  or  crook.  Oaths  to  this  effect 
we  solemnly  registered  once  a  week  for  one  month. 
Then  it  was  seen  that  we  could  never  go  in  a  bunch. 
The  clubs  broke  up;  one  member  made  for  the  gold-fields 
by  the  over-land  trail  and  got  as  far  as  Wilkesbarre, 
where  he  took  to  coal-mining-.  One  other  stowed  him- 
self on  board  the  frigate,  "Hazard  Perry,"  bound  for  the 
Golden  Gate.  Half-a-day  out  he  was  discovered  and 
dropped  at  Hampton  Roads.  I  was  left  with  the  remain- 
der holding  my  job  at  the  Gresham  House,  till  one  day 
the  Louisiana  hove  into  the  bay  and  the  Captain  came  up 
and  registered  with  us  for  a  week's  stay. 

The  Louisiana,  Captain  Iyawd,  was  a  'long-shore 
schooner  trading  from  New  Orleans  as  far  up  as  Boston. 
Six  merchants  on  Twenty-Third  Street  owned  her. 
These  men  got  their  heads  together  one  day  and  con- 
sulted to  this  effect:  "Emigrants  are  crowding  into 
San  Francisco  every  day  by  the  thousands.  Moreover 
they  have  no  supplies  to  speak  of.  Gold  is  a  lot  more 
plentiful  than  bed-ticking  or  beef-steak  with  them. 
Therefore  will  we  send  Captain  Lawd  with  the  Louisiana 
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and  a  cargo  of  the  goods  they  need  to  California."  So  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Captain  at  Savannah  and  here  he 
was  in  New  York. 

Captain  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  so  I  knocked 
at  his  room  after  supper  to  have  our  conversation  which 
we  regularly  had  every  time  he  dropped  anchor,  as  he 
put  it,,  at  New  York. 

"Take  me  with  you,"  I  said  when  he  told  me  what 
was  mapped  out  for  him  by  the  company. 

"Couldn't  give  ye  a  berth,  my  lad,"  said  L,awd,  "all 
hands  have  signed  for  the  v'yage,  ever'one  anxious  to 
go.  Ole  Shorty  Bill  has  kep'  his  job,  leastways  he  says 
so,  though  when  he  was  here  last  he  promised  his  Five 
Points  gal  to  settle  down  with  her  and  give  up  a  rovin' 
life.  It  depends  upon  which  has  the  strongest  attrac- 
tions for  the  old  cove,  the  gold  or  the  gal." 

I  saw  the  Captain  had  no  intention  of  hiding  one  fact, 
from  me  at  least,  which  would  have  been  plain  enough  to 
the  Twenty-Third  Street  merchants  if  the  dollar  mark 
hadn't  somewhat  twisted  their  wits.  This  was,  that  the 
men,  to  a  man  most  likely,  would  desert  for  the  gold- 
fields  the  day  the  Louisiana  dropped  anchor  in  San  Fran- 
cisco bay.  There  would^  then  be  nothing  left  for  the 
Captain  to  do  but  to  follow  up,  which,  I  thought  I  could 
see,  wouldn't  go  so  hard  against  his  grain.  For  the 
fever,  as  I  said,  struck  like  a  tidal  wave. 

"Shorty  Bill's  gal,  they  say,  has  a  lot  of  influence 
over  him,"  I  remarked.  "If  she  was  to  persuade  him 
to  anchor  for  good  up  at  Five  Points,  would  you  give  me 
his  job,  Captain?" 

"Ay,  that  I  would,  Jerry,"  said  he. 

So  I  went  over  that  night  to  Malachi's  goods  shop, 
where  Shorty  Bill  lodged,  to  take  his  bearings. 
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Bill  was  cook  to  the  Louisiana  and  a  genius  in  his  day. 
j-ike  other  men  of  genius,  he  had  a  weakness  toward 
^ne  and  women.  He  most  likely  had  his  "gal"  in  every 
pot  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,  but  there  was  a  belle 
ove  in  Five  Points  who,  they  said,  led  Bill  around 
by  ^ie  nose  habitually  when  he  was  in  New  York. 

I  Mind  him  full  up.  He  was  casting  a  rummy,  amor- 
ous eg  upon  a  full-length  picture  of  what  I  took  at  once 
to  be  is  mistress.  This  picture  he  had  leaned  against 
the  chimey  above  the  mantel  where  he  could  gaze  at  it 
from  a  umble-down  easy  chair  before  the  grate.  On 
one  siden  handy  reach  stood  a  demijohn  of  rum  with  a 
long-steimed  pipe  lying  by.  By  reason  of  some  inward 
struggle  ud  of  much  inward  grog,  Shorty  Bill  was  los- 
ing man^salty  tears  while  he  gazed  up  at  the  mantel. 
He  hadn'\oticed  me  come  in,  so  I  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"Sit  ye  own,  Jerry,"  he  said  dolefully,  reaching  for 
his  pipe.  1  then  proceeded  to  state  his  case  in  a  bibu- 
lous, self-syoathetic  way,  interrupting  himself  at  inter- 
vals with  oas  and  profound  sobs.  It  was  the  Califor- 
nia gold  on  tie  side  pitted  against  Sally  on  the  other. 
Sally  was  reiorced  by  a  promise  which  he  had  made 
her  three  mchs  ago;  viz.:  to  settle  down  with  her 
when  that  tnWas  over.  "And  I  can't  make  up  me 
heart  to  leaver  nor  to  break  the  news  to  her,"  he 
wound  up. 

This  intervn  I  reported  to  the  Captain.  "I  don't 
see  yer  chance,  7  lad,  'less  Bill  does  give  in  or  gits  kid- 
napped," he  cor-etited. 

I  visited  Bill  (ly  for  signs  of  giving  in.  But  though 
the  grog  was  lwise  on  the  side  of  the  Five  Points 
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belle,  Bill's  constitutional  love  of  money  and  the  fever  of 
the    tidal  wave  in.  his  blood   upheld   him  stoutly.     He/ 
couldn't  a-bear,  he  said,  to  give  Sally  the  tip.     One  da/ 
he  proposed  that  I  do  this  for  him.     I  consulted  the  Car 
tain,  who  was  my  nearest  approach  to  parent  or  gua^- 
ian.     I  consulted  him  because  he  knew  the  Five  Poi/ts 
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better  than  I  did,  and  he  knew  whether  or  not  I  c41d 
afford  this  kindly  office  for  Bill.  The  missionaries  h4n't 
begun  work  on  Five  Points  then.  One  might  imgine 
my  news  wouldn't  be  the  kind  Sally  wanted  toAear. 
There  was  no  telling  but  that  she  might  ioWf  the 
ancient  practice  of  kings  when  bad  news  was  bro&ht  at 
bad  times.  I  hoped  the  Captain  would  release  v  from 
this  service.  But  he  merely  asked  when  Bill  ^ted  it 
done.     I  told  him  he  didn't  specify  the  time.       / 

"The  Louisiana  sails  Friday  morning  at  eij^t,"  said 
the  Captain.  " Thursday  evening  you  go  ov/to  Five 
Points  and  break  the  news  to  Sally.  Keep  anarp  eye 
and  mind  your  own  business  and  maybe  yowon't  be 
bothered.     Ye  know  where  his  gal  lives  ?  "     / 

"No,  I  don't  know,  Captain,"  I  said  hopef/y- 

"Ask  Bill.  You  needn't  tell  him  you  ar^oing  over 
to  inform  his  gal."  Thus  the  Captain  knded  out  my 
remaining  prop.  >  / 

Next  evening,  having  got  the  address/om  Bill,  I 
bribed  the  head-cook  at  the  Gresham  Hou/and  took  a 
half-day  off.  I  wandered  round  about  orark  Street 
and  lower  Broadway  till  it  grew  dusk,  hsng  decided  I 
could  stand  a  better  chance  of  dodging/e  toughs  in 
Five  Points  after  dark.  It  is  hard  for  otfhese  days  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  effect  the  tales  about  t|se  people  had 
on  the  outer  world.     Only  the  week  bei  four  police- 
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men  in  the  out-skirts  were  mobbed  and  one  killed.  It 
was  said  one  prominent  saloon-keeper  had  his  bar  embel- 
lished by  three  nigger  heads.  No  policeman  ventured 
around  after  dark  by  himself.  As  I  afterwards  found 
out,  it  was  foolish  in  me  for  waiting-  till  dark. 

For  as  I  struck  the  suburbs,  as  it  were,  of  the  hole  the 
sidewalk  toughs  were  just  organizing.  In  front  of  the 
saloon  which  was  reported  to  be  decorated  as  aforesaid, 
a  bunch  of  them  had  collected  and  was  diverting  itself 
by  directing  a  fusilade  of  potatoes  and  brickbats  at  a 
lighted  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  alley.  In 
exchange  for  which  a  dwarfish  old  man  poked  his  head 
out  at  intervals  from  the  window  and  poured  upon  them 
the  most  voluble  stream  of  curses  and  oaths  I  have  ever 
been  treated  to  before  or  since,  though  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  hear  blasphemy  in  all  stations  and  in  all  stages  of 
its  development.     This  was  the  finished  product. 

Now  here  was  a  dilemma,  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
If  I  kept  up  the  side  of  the  street  I  was  on  I  would  col- 
lide with  the  gang  in  person.  If  I  crossed  over  and 
passed  under  the  window,  they  had  only  to  lower  their 
sights  and  the  bombardment  was  mine.  From  appear- 
ances the  artillery  practice  would  last  until  ammunition 
was  exhausted  or  some  new  diversion  came  along.  The 
old  man  yelled  across  with  cuss-word  punctuation  why 
did  they  take  his  house  to  throw  at?  Was  there  no 
p'lice  in  sight  they  could  turn  to  or  was  they  skeered  of 
'em?  he  demanded.  To  some  ill-begotten  scoundrel  this 
must  have  seemed  a  pertinent  suggestion,  for  the  next 
moment  a  yam  came  whizzing  down  my  way  and  in 
another  with  a  yell  the  Bedlamites  came  after.  The  old 
man  lauglied  shrilly  and  shut  down  his  window. 
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Across  street  from  me  a  narrow  passage-way  opened 
between  two  tumble-down  wooden  houses.  The  hue  and 
cry  after  me,  I  dodged  over  and  cut  into  it.  On  the  next 
street  farther  up  I  knew  from  Bill's  directions  his  fiancee 
lived.  My  job  now  was  to  get  there  before  I  was 
brought  down  by  the  marksmanship  behind.  Down  the 
lane  I  dashed  and  soon  came  to  where  it  turned  at  right 
angles  behind  the  wooden  house  on  the  rig-ht  hand. 
Forty  yards  farther  it  made  another  right  angle  and 
then  led  straight  to  the  farther  street.  There  was  no 
light  but  what  sifted  out  of  the  back  windows  two 
stories  up.  The  garbage  and  rubbish  was  piled  high 
and  deep  from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  cut  my  shins 
against  barrel-staves,  and  stumbled  over  old  stoves.  I 
slipped  up  on  rotten  potato-peelings  and  cabbage.  And 
down  the  alley  behind  me  I  heard  the  devils  coming. 
They  knew  the  whereabouts  evidently,  for  they  were 
gaining  in  spite  of  my"  best  sprinting. 

As  I  made  the  turn  of  the  last  angle,  I  fell  full  tilt 
onto  the  person  of  a  hatless,  gasping  wretch  coming  like 
a  whirlwind  down  the  opposite  way.  After  the  heavenly 
bodies  conjured  up  in  my  mind's  eye  by  this  collision  had 
cleared  away,  I  became  aware  that  I  had  butted  into  a 
nigger  about  my  age,  I  gu£ss,  and,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
with  similar  intentions  to  mine. 

"Dey  atta  me,"  he  panted,  indicating  a  rising  roar 
which  was  coming  up  the  other  street  past  the  mouth  of 
the  alley. 

"Better  not  go  that  wajV  I  said  as  he  scrambled  up 
and  started  the  way  I  came.  At  that  moment  my 
chasers  turned  the  bend.  Both  ends  of  the  passage  were 
blocked  now.     Then  the  son  of  Ham  did  a  neat   trick. 
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He  crawled  into  a  barrel,  and  I  went  on  to  risk  my 
chances  with  the  new  crowd. 

It  was  considerably  larger  than  the  one  which  followed 
in  my  wake  and  consequently  more  heterogeneous,  more 
cosmopolitan,  as  it  were.  It  had  apparently  not  seen 
the  nigger  when  he  dived  into  the  alle}^  for  it  kept  its 
course  straight  up  street  and  I  plunged  in  as  it  passed 
me. 

This  was  the  street  Sally  dwelt  on.  At  the  house  Bill 
said  she  lived  in,  I  saw  a  young  woman's  head  leaning 
out  of  a  window;  there  I  swung  out  of  the  procession 
and  stopped.  The  gang  after  me  had  overtaken  us  and, 
not  knowing  me  from  the  rest,  had  joined  in  chase  after 
the  nigger  with  the  zeal  which  they  transferred  from 
the  old  man's  window  to  me,  unabated. 

When  all  to  the  last  little  Arab  had  passed  I  knocked 
on  the  door  and  the  young  woman  came  down  and 
opened.  I  said  to  her  I  came  on  business  and  would  like 
to  get  my  breath  before  I  told  it.  She  opened  another 
door  on  her  left  and  told  me  to  come  in.  There  was  a 
lamp  in  it  burning  low.  When  she  turned  it  up  I  caught 
a  good  view  of  Sally's  face,  for  she  told  me  it  was  she. 
I  don't  remember  much  now  as  to  how  she  looked,  except 
that  she  had  very  black  eyes  and  black  hair. 

"Bill,"  I  said,  still  panting,  "has  been  asking  me  a 
week  to  come  over  here ." 

"Which  Bill?"  demanded  Sally. 

"The  Bill  that  comes  to  see  you— I  don't  know  his 
name,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  what's  he  wantin'  you  to  come  for;  ^  comes 
ever'  night." 

' '  He  can't  bear  to  tell  you  he's  going  to  leave  tomor- 
row and  he  wants  me  to  do  it  for  him,"  I  answered. 
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It  staggered  her,  I  could  tell  by  her  eyes  and  by  the 
way  she  gripped  the  table  the  lamp  was  on.  Then  her 
face  grew  black,  at  least  it  seems  to  me  now  it  did,  and 
she  rasped  out,  "Now  yer  not  comin'  here  lyin',  air 
yer?"  She  soon  gave  that  up  though,  and  burst  out 
into  maledictions  upon  her  absent  lover,  "the  lyin'  devil," 
she  called  him,  "no  wonder  he  wouldn't  tell  me,  fer  he 
knows  I'd  have*  him  lynched,  I'd  pizen  him!  Sailin' 
away  tomor'  when  he's  done  and  said  we'd  settle  in  a 
Harlem  lot  next  week!  I  wouldn't  live  with  him,  an'  he 
knows  it,  if  it  wusn't  fer  his  money,  an'  now  he  wants 
more  of  it!     When'd  you  say  the  ship  left?" 

I  told  her  it  was  next  day  at  eight  o'clock. 

"Bill'll  not  go  on  that  ship,"  she  said  half  aloud  and 
half  to  herself.  "He's  comin'  over  tonight,  ain't  he?" 
she  continued. 

I  told  her  I  didn't  know. 

"Did  he  send  ye  over  here  tonight?" 

No,  I  told  her,  it  was  the  Captain  that  was  responsible 
for  this. 

"Then  Bill  don't  know  yer  here?" 

I  said  he  didn't. 

"He'll  come  then,"  she  said,  and  leaned  her  head  out 
the  front  window  over  the  street. 

The  noise  of  the  procession  was  dying  away  in  the 
direction  of  Harlem.  A  woman  across  the  street  called 
to  Sally  to  know  what  the  boys  were  after.  With  a 
"Dunno"  and  a  look  up  and  down  the  alley  she  drew  her 
head  in  and  closed  the  sash.  Then  she  told  me  I  was  to 
wait  till  Bill  came.  She  opened  a  narrow  door  in  the 
farther  wall  of  the  room  and  told  me  to  follow  her. 

I  said  it  was  time  I  was  getting  back  home. 
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"Bill'll  be  here  directly,"  she  replied,  "and  I  want  you 
to  wait  till  he  comes.  Then  he'll  get  drunk  and  I'll  let 
you  out.  Or  if  he  don't,  me  and  him  will  take  a  walk 
and  you  can  leave  after  us,  and  don't  you  meet  us  or 
interfere  with  us.  They's  a  bed  in  here  and  you  can  lie 
down  or  stand  up  just  as  you  please.  You  won't  have 
long-  to  wait." 

I  might  have  run  out  the  front  door,  I  suppose,  but  I 
saw  no  use  in  it;  I  thought  I  could  see  her  reason,  which 
was,  as  I  made  it  out,  to  keep  me  from  her  lover  before 
she  saw  him.  Maybe  she  was  afraid  I  would  tell  him 
how  she  took  the  news  and  he  wouldn't  come.  Maybe 
she  really  had  some  plan  in  her  mind  when  she  said, 
"Bill  won't  go  off  on  that  ship."  Anyway  I  was  tired, 
and  I  went  in  and  lay  on  the  bed  and  waited. 

It  was  not  long  before  Bill  came.  I  could  hear  their 
voices  in  the  outer  room,  but  couldn't  make  out  what 
they  said  till  Sally  brought  rum  (I  supposed  it  was  rum) 
from  a  closet.  The  next  moment  she  said,  "What!  ye'r 
not  goin'  to  drink?"  Evidently  Bill  was  aiming  to 
report  up  sober  on  the  Louisiana  in  the  morning.  There 
ensued  a  long  dispute  in  a  lower  tone  during  which  Bill 
was  berated  for  not  drinking  more.  Then  Sally  called 
out  in  a  high  key,  "We'll  take  a  walk."  This  was 
evidently  my  cue,  and  I  set  about  to  carry  out  my  pre- 
vious directions.  They  went  out  the  front  door  and  I 
turned  down  street  in  the  direction  of  Broadway. 

Now  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  what  were  the  plans 
Sally  had  in  mind.  Why  not  follow  her  up?  I  deter- 
mined to  do  it. 

Down  street  we  went,  I  taking  care  to  stay  a  good  dis- 
tance behind.     Bill  had  a  bottle  along  from  which  he 
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refreshed  his  throat  from  time  to  time,  but  of  course  this 
little  tippling-  would  .have  no  effect  on  a  toper  like  him. 
Bill  was  only  sobering-  off  for  the  voyage  tomorrow. 

All  at  once  the  girl  screamed  in  a  shrill  tone  and  flung 
away  from  Bill.  I  fell  over  in  the  nearest  door-entrance, 
for  around  the  corner  not  a  hundred  yards  ahead  came 
the  gang  that  gave  me  and  the  nigger  the  chase. 
Whooping,  singing,  dancing  and  throwing  bricks  and 
potatoes  at  lighted  windows,  cursing  one  another,  fight- 
ing promiscuously,  they  streamed  around  in  sight. 
Then  I  was  taken  off  my  feet  (metaphorically  this  time) 
by  what  I  saw.  Instead  of  fleeing  the  other  way  or 
going  into  the  nearest  door,  Sally  headed  straight  for 
the  mob,  leaving  Bill  staring  stupidly  after  her. 

"That  man  insulted  me,"  she  shrieked,  pointing  back 
at  her  distant  lover.      "Air  my  brothers  here?" 

Three  big  fellows  pushed  their  way  to  the  front. 
Towards  Bill  they  made  and  the  crowd  followed  with  a 
whoop.     Sally  was  in  the  front  rank. 

Bill's  wits  were  apparently  dazed,  partly  by  the  week's 
drunk  he  was  ending,  partly  by  what  he  now  saw  and 
heard.  When  the  wits  decamp,  instinct  alone  is  left, 
and  instinct  deliberates  not:  Bill  turned  to  his  heels. 
But,  even  with  my  hiding-place  they  caught  him  and, 
after  they  drank  it  dry,  broke  his  bottle  over  his  head.  ■ 
Then  they  hustled  him  back  up  street,  Sally  and  her 
brothers  at  the  front. 

I  did  not  know  where  they  were  going,  and  was  too 
frightened  just  then  to  care.  Thanking  the  Lord  that  I 
had  escaped  the  second  time,  I  stole  out  on  the  walk  and 
struck  for  home  by  the  shortest  route.     That  was  my 
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last  visit  to  Five  Points.  It  lives  plainly  in  my  brain 
yet,  as  a  dream  I  would  like  to  forget.  When  I  next  saw 
New  York,  Five  Points  was  wiped  from  the  city  map 
and  a  school  stood  on  the  site  of  the  saloon  of  the  grisly 
ornaments.  The  great  metropolis  now  walls  it  in  and 
only  its  tradition  lives. 

At  five  o'clock  I  knocked  on  the  Captain's  door  and 
told  him  my  adventures.  He  shocked  me  at  the  close  by 
laughing  at  the  fate  of  Shorty  Bill.  Then,  as  a  child 
asks  questions  at  the  close  of  a  wondrous  fairy  tale,  I 
catechised  him: 

"Why  was  I  sent  to  Five  Points  last  night?" 

"To  break  the  news  to  Sally,"  he  answered,  chuck- 
ling. 

"But  why  didn't  you  let  Bill  do  that  or  leave  it 
undone?" 

"Bill  oughtn't  to  break  his  promise,"  he  replied, 
evasively. 

"Why  do  you  laugh  when  your  cook's  got  killed?" 

"Because  he  didn't  get  killed." 

"But  didn't   I   see  the  toughs- ,"  I  began  to  repeat 

that  point  of  my  adventure. 

"Bill'll  prob'bly  be  living  the  life  of  a  married  man  in 
Harlem  next  week,  having  been  kidnapped  for  the  pur- 
pose," the  Captain  stated  oracularly. 

A  light  was  dawning  upon  me  similar  to  that  which 
was  now  breaking  in  the  horizon. 

"So  now,  Jerry,"  he  continued,  "ye'r  cook  on  the 
Louisiana,  bound  for  San  Francisco.  Get  up  yer  duds, 
for  she  weighs  anchor  at  eight." 

It  was  clear  day  with  me  now.  "So  Bill's  gal  is  hold- 
ing him  over  till  the  ship  sails,  is  she?"  I  concluded. 
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"Ay,  ay,  my  lad,"  grinned  the  Captain. 

*    *         *  *  * 

Three  years  later  Bill  and  Sally  with  Billy  Jr.  hove  up 
in  San  Francisco  Bay.     I  met  him  in  the  gold-fields. 

"Married  life  in  Harlem's  too  tame  when  the  West  is 
callin'  fer  ye,"  he  explained. 


THE  POWER  OF  WORDS. 

A  TERRIBLE  snow  storm  accompanied  by  a  blizzard 
had  just  swept  northern  New  York,  leaving-  every- 
thing frozen.  The  trains  were  stopped;  no  boats  plied 
the  Hudson,  and  the  Christmas  holidays  had.  begun  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Bewley,  several1  miles  east  of  Albany. 
The  hospitable  residence  was  packed  with  young  people. 

The  boys  had  gone  down  to  the  river  and  found  the 
ice  in  splendid  condition  for  skating,  and  Maurice 
Lapayard  came  up  to  the  house  to  get  several  pairs  of 
skates,  which  were  in  a  chest  in  the  corner  of  the  veran- 
da that  ran  round  the  back  of  the  house. 

It  was  a  lonely  wintry  day  and  one  of  the  doors  lead- 
ing from  the  drawing  room  on  the  veranda  had  been  left 
partly  open.  As  Lapayard  reached  for  the  skates  the 
sound  of  Catharine  Bewley's  voice  floated  out  of  the 
room. 

When  he  had  accepted  Mrs.  Bewley's  invitation  given 
at  the  instigation  of  his  young  friend,  William,  to  spend 
the  holidays  with  them,  he  had  certainly  no  anticipation 
of  a  romantic  adventure.  Science  had  claimed  all  his 
thoughts,  and  had  left  him  adamant,  as  he  fondly  sup- 
posed, to  feminine  charms. 

And  now,  in  less  than  a  week — why,  almost  at  first 
sight — the  tender  passion  had  sought  him  out.  For  a 
tutor  of  humble  means  and  with  aims  in  which  women 
played  no  part,  it  was  really  a  most  anomalous  position. 

Catharine  was  out  of  sight,  sitting  back  in  the  room, 
but  Mrs.  Bewley,  looking  across  at  her  daughter  with 
an  eager  expression,  her  needle  work  idle  on  her  lap,  was 
plainly  visible.  And  Catharine's  voice  fell  dreadfully 
on  his  ears. 
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"I  could  never  marry  any  one  but  Thomas,  mother,'' 
she  was  saying-,  "He  will  speak  some  time;  it  must  be 
hard  for  a  man  to  speak  when  so  much  depends  upon  his 
answer.  I  am  a  different  girl  since  I  have  got  to  know 
him  properly." 

Lapayard  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Skates  in  hand 
he  walked  softly  down  the  veranda  steps,  then  to  the 
river.     What  a  changed  world  it  was  ! 

Now  that  his  own  case  was  utterly  hopeless,  should  he 
speak  to  Thomas  King  and  make  the  path  clear  between 
him  and  Catharine?  It  would  be  a  generous  deed — far 
more  generous  than  most  men  disappointed  in  love  are 
capable  of;  could  he  do  it? 

That  afternoon  Maurice  Lapayard  invited  King  to  go 
riding  with  him  in  William's  sleigh.  Nobody  else 
desired  to  go  out,  so  they  had  it  to  themselves. 

"Thomas,"  began  Maurice,  as  the  sleigh  went 
smoothly  gliding  over  the  snow,  "you're  a  lucky  man." 

"Depends  on  how  you  define  luck." 

"Well,  you  have  an  independent  income,  for  one  thing, 
and  can  well  afford  to  marry.  I  wish  I  could.  Now  I 
want  to  give  you  a  straight  tip — a  straight  tip." 

"My  dear  chap,  I  never  gamble  or  speculate." 

"A  wise  man;  there's  no  speculation,  however,  about 
my  tip;  it's  a  dead  cert."'  His  manner  grew  suddenly 
serious.      "I  say,  do  you  care  for  Catharine  Bewley?" 

Thomas  almost  leaped  from  the  sled  in  surprise  at  the 
question. 

"However  did  you  guess  that,  Maurice?  I  thought  no 
one  knew  it." 

"It  was  only  a  surmise  on  my  part,"  replied  Thomas, 
with  an  enigmatic  laugh.  "But  I  want  you  to  go  in 
and  win." 
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"You  think  I  stand  a  fair  chance?" 

"Chance  isn't  the  word,  Thomas.  I  know  positively 
from  Miss  Bewley's  own  lips  that  you're  the  one  man  for 
her." 

Thomas  misunderstood,  as  was  natural. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  Maurice.  I  had  an  inkling  that 
you  cared  for  her,  but  when  did  she  tell  you  this?" 

"You're  quite  wrong-.  She  hasn't  told  me  at  all.  And 
I've  never  spoken  to  her  in  the  way  you  sugg-est." 

"Then,  how  do  you  know?" 

"I  played  unwillingly  the  part  of  eavesdropper  this 
afternoon.     Listen." 

Open-mouthed,  Thomas  listened  to  the  account  of  the 
remarks  Lapayard  had  overheard  when  looking  for  the 
skates.  By  the  time  the  recital  had  concluded  his  face 
was  radiant. 

"What  a  coincidence,  Lapayard,  that  you  should  have 
been  there  at  that  particular  moment!  I  can  imagine 
Catharine  confiding  in  her  mother;  they're  the  friends 
that  mother  and  child  should  be." 

Lapayard  watched  the  beautiful  white  landscape  as 
they  were  whirled  through  it  by  two  handsome  horses. 

"Now,  you  understand  why  I  called  you  a  lucky  chap." 

"I  do.     But  it's  generous  of  you  to  tell  me." 

"Now  that  a  word  from  you  will  put  matters  right, 
when  will  you  speak  it?" 

"Tomorrow  1" 

"No  later,  mind." 

Thomas  held  out  his  hand. 

"Thanks,  old  man,  a  million  thanksl  And  you  will 
be  the  best  man  at  the  wedding?" 

Lapayard  did  not  look  very  delighted  at  the  suggestion. 
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"If  you  can't  find  a  better,"  he  remarked. 

Next  morning-,  when  Catharine  Bewley  was  starting- 
out  to  do  a  little  marketing,  Thomas  King  appeared  as 
if  by  magic  in  the  hall. 

"Going  to  Albany,  Catharine?" 

"Yes." 

"Guess  I'll  come  with  you.  We  need  another  pair  of 
skates." 

"I  could  get  them  for  you." 

"I  think  I'll  come,  too.      I'll  be  glad  for  the  walk." 

"Since  when  have  you  developed  this  fondness  for 
walking,  Thomas." 

He  felt  the  sarcasm  in  her  voice.  It  was  not  an  auspi- 
cious beginning. 

"You  are  fond  of  chopping  a  fellow  off,  Catharine. 
I'm  not  very  sweet  on  walks  because  they  seem  to  me 
such  meaningless  things.  But  today  I  have  a  real  object 
in  view." 

"Buying  skates?" 

"Ye-es." 

They  had  passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  garden 
and  were  in  a  suburban  park.  Catharine  observed  that 
his  footsteps  lagged  somewhat. 

"Am  I  going  too  rapidly  for  }rou,  Tom?" 

"Not  in  the.  least.  Only,  when  a  chap's  got  some- 
thing pressing  on  his  intellect,  he  prefers  to  go  slowly." 

"Dear  me!  I  shouldn't  have  thought  that  a  single 
purchase  could  cause  you  such  anxiety,  but  then,  you're 
a  man.     I've  a  do&en  things  to  purchase." 

"Catharine,  I've  something  vastly  more  important  to 
think  of  than  skates.     Can't  you  guess?" 
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She  shook  her  cranium,  feeling-  very  stupid.  He 
stopped  short  and  took  her  arm  familiarly.  She  looked 
up  in  surprise. 

"You  have  made  it  easy  forme,  Catharine.  Not  every 
fellow  is  lucky  enough  to  know  the  answer  he'll  get 
when  he  puts  a  question  like  mine.  Catharine,  I  love 
you  passionately.     Will  you  marry  me,  darling?" 

She  slipped  out  of  his  grasp. 

"Is  that  your  question?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  my  answer  must  be — no.     I  couldn't  possibly." 

He  stared  at  her,  doubting  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

"You  cannot  mean  it?" 

"I  do!  Have  I  ever  led  you  to  suppose  that  I  cared  for 
you?" 

"Not  personally!  But  your  words  in  the  drawing 
room " 

"My  words  in  the  drawing  room?" 

"Yes — which  Lapayard  accidentally  overheard." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"Catharine,  didn't  you  tell  your  mother  that  you 
could  never  marry  anyone  but  me — that  you  were  a 
different  girl  since  you  knew  me,  and  were  only  waiting 
for  me  to  speak?" 

"Thomas!" 

A  horrible  suspicion  struck  Thomas  that  Lapayard 
had  deceived  him. 

"You  surely  remember  something  of  the  kind,  Catha- 
rine?" 

"Not  one  syllable!" 

"But  Lapayard  positively  assured  me." 

"He  was  mistaken." 

"Somebody  isn't  telling  the  truth." 
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"I'm  afraid  you're  not." 
.  "Catharine!" 

"Don't  say  that  'Catharine',  until  I  get  to  know  the 
rights  of  this  matter.  My  purchases  can  wait.  I'm 
going  back  to  see  Mr.  Lapayard  immediately!"  She 
turned  on  her  heel  and  was  soon  out  of  sight,  leaving 
him  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  He  bit  his  lips  in  vexa- 
tion and  called  her  name,  but  she  took  no  notice.  He 
walked  on  slowly  to  the  village. 

Maurice  was  browsing  over  one  of  the  latest  novels 
when  the  door  opened  and  Catharine,  panting  with  her 
exertions,  entered.  His  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  Was 
it  an  apparition? 

"Mr.  Lapayard,  I  thought  }?ou  were  a  gentleman!" 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  the  book  falling  from  his  grasp. 

"I  hope «-" 

"I  can't  believe  you've  been  talking  to  Mr.  King  in 
the  way  he  tells  me.  How  dare  you  put  words  into  my 
lips  that  I  have  never  uttered?" 

He  partially  understood. 

"I  hate  playing  eavesdropper,  it  is  true;  yesterday 
afternoon  it  was  unavoidable." 

"You  heard  me  say  what  Thomas  charged  me  with? 
Tell  me  when!" 

And  he  narrated  the  circumstances. 

To  Vis  astonishment  Catharine's  only  reply  was  a  peal 
of  merry  laughter. 

"Miss  Bewley!" 

She  jumped  up  and  selecting  a  book  from  the  side 
table  rapidly  turned  the  leaves.  Next  moment  she  went 
back  to  him,  holding  one  of  the  pages  open. 

"I  believe  those  are  the  very  words,  Mr.  Lapayard. 
You  see,  I  was  reading  to  mother." 
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Maurice  read: 

"I  could  never  marry  any  one  but  Thomas,  mother. 
He  will  speak  sometime;  it  must  be  hard  for  a  man  to 
speak  when  so  much  depends  upon  the  answer.  I'm  a 
different  girl  since  I  came  to  know  him  properly." 

His  countenance  relaxed  into  a  broad  smile. 

"So  it  was  another  Thomas?"  he  demanded  eagerly. 

"Yes,  indeed!" 

"And  the  two  cases  are  not  similar?" 

"Quite  dissimilar!  I  could  never  care  for  Mr.  King- 
in  that  way." 

Maurice  experienced  a  great  sensation  of  relief. 

"Poor  Tom!  I'm  sorry  I  misled  him.  I  wonder 
whether  he  will  forgive  me." 

"Oh,  he  ought  to,  if  I  can,"  averred  Catharine. 

"And  do  you  think  you  can?" 

Catharine  did  not  state  positively  then,  yes  or  no. 
But  they  apparently  made  it  all  right  before  the  holi- 
days were  over,  for  on  the  last  day  they  were  seen  in  a 
jeweler's  store  in  Albany  and  Lapayard  was  saying, 
"Now,  how  does  this  one  fit,  Kate?" 

"Oh,  this  is  just  the  one,  Maurice,"  said  Kate.  And 
that  was  the  one  they  bought. 

Samuel  W.  Keuttz. 


OCTOBER. 

Go,  hang"  a  jolly  sun  above  the  hills, 

And  frame  the  valleys  in  the  solemn  haze 
Of  Indian  summer  mists  and  dreaminess. 

Spread  deeper  brown  and  yellow  on  the  maize 
Waiting  the  harvest;  but  to  the  Autumn  leaf 

Dreading  the  first  chill  call,  with  hectic  red 
And  purple,  consolation  bring  and  fond  relief. 

Now  scatter  the  leafy  screen  the  fruit-tree  spread 
Across  the  summer  sun  and  there  beneath 

Bend  the  gray  boughs  in  their  hues  more  sober; 
For  now  must  promise  unto  plenty  yield 

And  Ceres  rule  the  land  and  brown  October. 


SHALL   WE    HAVE   LABOR    ARBITRATION?* 

IN  DISCUSSING  such  a  query,  namely:  "That  the 
National  Government  should  compel  the  settlement 
of  all  labor  disputes  of  national  importance  by  a  board 
of  arbitration,"  the  first  step  to  take  is  to  get  a  correct 
definition  of  the  query  and  to  follow  this  definition  all 
along-  in  our  argument.  Our  query  means  that  if  a 
national  dispute  arises  between  an  employer  on  the  one 
hand  and  his  employees  on  the  other,  that  this  board  of 
arbitration  (which  shall  be  appointed  by  Congress)  shall 
step  in  and  summon  both  of  these  parties  to  appear  before 
it.  The  board  must  then  investigate  this  trouble  in  all 
of  its  phases  and  make  a  decision,  which  decision  shall 
be  binding  on  both  parties,  and  thereby  settle  the  dispute. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  query  is  the  proposal  of  a  law, 
and  this  is  made  in  order''  to  secure  friendly  relations 
between  the  employer  and  his  employees,  and,  by  so 
doing,  secure  industrial  peace,  by  which  the  public  is 
saved  the  effect  of  the  labor  troubles. 

"What  is  a  labor  trouble?"  you  ask.  A  labor  trouble 
is  any  complication  between  an  employer  and  his  employ- 
ees which  may  result  in  a  strike,  a  lock-out,  or  a  boycott; 
and  are  the  result  of  an  antagonistic  feeling,  or  a  fric- 
tion, which  exists  between  the  employer  and  his  employees. 
In  other  words,  it  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  that  universal 
principle  known  as  harmony.  Now  what  is  this  universal 
law  of  harmony?     It  is  the  principle  to  which  every  law, 

*[This  speech,  delivered  in  the  Inter-society  Debate  at  Commence- 
ment, June,  1904,  won  for  Mr.  Lewis  the  Bingham  Medal.  It 
supported  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  "Resolved,  That  the 
National  Government  should  compel  the  settlement  of  all  labor 
disputes  of  national  importance  by  a  board  of  arbitration."] 
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to  be  successful,  must  be  subservient.  It  is  the  principle 
which  characterizea  the  divine  law  and  laws  of  nature; 
whose  influence  is  felt  by  everything1,  animate  and  inani- 
mate. It  controls  and  directs  the  veriest  atom  in  its 
work,  compelling-  it  to  unite  with  its  brother  atom, 
thereby  forming  the  molecule;  and  the  molecule  in  its 
turn  to  form  an  element,  which  element  it  compels  to 
work  for  the  physical  life  by  which  man  is  enabled  to 
live.  It  is  the  captain,  as  it  were,  of  every  force  of 
nature.  It  causes  the  very  stars  to  move  in  unison  with 
the  dictates  of  the  great  planetary  system.  We  find  it 
underlying  the  teachings  of  Christ;  the  Bible  is  imbued 
with  it.  It  is  the  criterion  by  which  we  must  judge  of 
the  success  of  every  law.  It  is  the  law  to  which  man 
must  bow  down,  in  order  that  he  may  realize  the  great 
benefits  with  which  his  Creator  has  endowed  him,  and 
which  tends  to  work  for  his  highest  development.  It 
makes  him  sympathize  with  the  great  forces  of  nature, 
thereby  becoming  their  master  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
is  possible.  It  is  the  principle  which  girdles  the  globe, 
and  in  this  capacity  it  is  the  ruler  of  nature.  In  one 
word,  it  is  the  mother,  and  the  earth  and  its  constituent 
forces,  its  child,  clinging  to  its  apron  strings.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  the  beat  of  the  music  with  which  the  world 
keeps  time,  as  it  marches  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
great  Captain  General. 

Also  is  this  law  paramount  in  the  great  field  of  indus- 
try. For  without  it  there  is  no  peace  and  with  it  there 
is  no  turmoil.  And  in  order  for  capital  and  labor  to 
respect  each  other's  rights  and  by  so  doing  be  at  peace 
with  each  other,  we  must  have  harmony  between  them. 
They  must  work  for  their  mutual  good,  for  the  welfare 
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of  industry,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public.  In  order 
that  this  peace  may  be  lasting-  it  must  be  allied  to  that 
cf  goodwill.  For  capital  and  labor  may  well  be  thought 
of  as  members  of  the  same  household  and  the  welfare  of 
each  rests  on  the  degree  of  concession  which  each  is 
willing  to  make  to  the  demand  of  the  other.  From  this 
harmonious  action  between  them  may  well  be  said  to 
emanate  the  greatest  material  welfare,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  the  millions  of  people  who-  compose  these 
United  States. 

So  we  realize  that  the  application  of  this  great  princi- 
ple between  our  employers  and  employees  has  worked 
out  our  industrial  prosperity  of  today  and  has  supplied 
our  people  with  products  inferior  to  none  on  the  globe. 
In  order,  therefore,  .  to  increase  our  industrial  develop- 
ment as  much  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  and  still  to 
hold  the  first  place  in  the  industrial  world  and  to  contin- 
uously supply  our  people  with  the  products  of  peaceful 
industry,  let  us  take  care  that  we  conserve  the  principle 
of  harmony  between  capital  and  labor.  When  any  law- 
changing  our  industrial  system  is  proposed,  we  must  first 
determine  whether  the  operation  of  harmony  will  be 
strengthened  or  weakened  by  it.  The  people,  namely, 
the  capitalists  and  laborers,  which  this  law  is  to  affect 
are  American  citizens  imbued  with  American  ideas,  and 
if  they  are  forced  to  be  governed  by  any  law  which  is 
not  in  accordance  with  these  ideas,  they  will  be  discon- 
tented and  there  will  spring  up  between  them  an  antag- 
onistic relation  instead  of  a  friendly  spirit  which  is 
demanded  by  harmony. 

In  order  to  secure  this  harmony  it  is  highly  essential 
that  we  undertake  nothing  by  which  we  will  risk  the 
destruction  of  our  institutions.     Let  us  realize  the  fact 
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that  it  is  our  highest  duty  as  Americans  to  resist  any- 
thing which  has  a  tendency  to  curtail  our  natural  rights, 
and  which  would  impede  our  proper  and  normal  devel- 
opment. In  other  words,  anything  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with,  or  is  hostile  to,  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
American  government,  or  which  does  not  conform  to  our 
conditions,  cannot  create  harmony  between  employer 
and  employee. 

The  first  requisite  for  success  in  any  law  or  system  of 
laws  is  that  it  shall  fit  in  with,  and  conform  to  the  ideals 
and  traditions  of  the  country  to  which  it  shall  be  applied. 
As  Alexander  Hamilton  once  said  of  the  United  States 
Constitution:  "A  government  must  be  fitted  to  a  nation 
as  the  coat  to  the  individual."  So  I  hold  that  any  system 
which  is  drawn  up  to  regulate  labor  and  capital  and 
which  may  be  expected  to  work  well  in  these  United 
States,  must  conform  to  our  theory  of  government,  and 
must  be  constructed  upon  the  lines  of  our  own  experience. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  ago  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written.  It  declared  to  the 
world  that  governments  are,  and  of  a  right  ought  to  be 
servants  of  a  free  and  equal  born  people.  Next  was 
written  our  great  Constitution,  the  document  which  has 
served  as  our  criterion  of  government,  and  the  precepts 
of  which  have  put  us  upon  that  high  summit  of  triumph 
which  we,  as  a  nation,  now  occupy. 

And  what,  let  me  ask,  were  the  fundamentals  upon 
which  that  great"  document  was  based?  The  three  under- 
lying principles  to  which  all  others  were  to  be  subservi- 
ent were,  namely:  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Happiness.  These  are  the  constituent  functions,  as  it 
were,  of  our  government.     The   establishment  of  justice 
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and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  may  well  be 
termed  the  ministrant  functions.  And  what  did  our  fore- 
fathers mean  by  these  three  ?  As  to  life,  they  meant 
that  no  man's  life  should  be  taken  from  him  except  by 
due  process  of  law.  "By  liberty,  they  did  not  mean 
freedom  to  do  as  one  liked,  regardless  of  what  he  liked 
or  of  what  other  people  liked.  When  they  spoke  of 
freedom  as  something-  for  which  they  had  risked  their 
very  lives,  and  everything-  they  held  most  dear,  they 
meant  a  power  which  each  one  was  to  exercise  through 
the  help  given  him  by  his  fellowmen,  and  which  he  in 
his  turn  gave  to  them."  Justice  Blackstone  says,  "Civil 
liberty  is  natural  liberty  so  far  restrained  by  human  law 
as,  and  no  farther  than,  is  necessary  and  expedient  for 
the  general  advantage  of  the  public." 

J.  S.  Mill  echoed  the  sentiments  of  our  forefathers 
when  he  gave  utterance  to  these  words:  "When  we 
measure  the  progress  of  a  people  by  their  growth  in 
freedom,  we  measure  them  by  the  greater  power  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  them- 
selves." Our  economic  triumph  of  today  has  been  real- 
ised by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  have  allowed  the 
individual  the  greatest  possible  freedom;  that  as  a  gov- 
ernment we  have  interfered  with  him  only  when  neces- 
sary; finally,  because  we  have  allowed  him  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation  as  best  he  knew  how,  safeguarded 
by  the  constitution  and  protected  in  his  civil  and  indus- 
trial liberty. 

Americans  have  always  thought  that  by  individual 
enterprise  great  industries  have  been  started  and  satis- 
factory results  have  been  achieved.  They  believe  that 
to  develop   an   enterprise,    one  principle   must  be   para- 
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mount,  that  is  the  principle  of  co-operation.  For  in 
unity  there  is  strength.  There  must  be  co-operation 
between  government  and  industry  in  order  that  we  may 
realize  the  success  for  which  we  are  seeking-,  and  it  is 
proverbial  that  any  law  which  will  put  industry  in 
harness  will  not  be  in  harmony  with  our  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment. For  there  must  be  mutual  recognition  between 
industry  and  government.  This  "mutual  recognition" 
must  be  fostered,  and  truly  it  has  been  fostered  in  the 
past. 

My  opponents  would  have  you  believe  that  ours  is  a 
paternal  system  of  government.  A  paternal  government 
is  a  government  which  treats  its  citizens  as  children. 
The  American  system  of  government  with  its  broader 
view,  is  a  government  of  individuals,  for  individuals, 
and  by  individuals.  And  in  this  great  principle  of  free- 
dom is  wrapped  up  a  principle  which  every  American 
holds  dear.  That  is  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  It  has 
been  said,  "The  trial  by  jury  is  justly  dear  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  has  always  been  an  object  of  deep 
interest  and  solicitude,  and  every  encroachment  upon  it 
has  been  watched  with  jealousy."  It  is  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  our  American  constitution,  and  we  as  a  free 
people  recognize  that  if  the  trial  by  jury  were  taken 
away  from  us  our  liberties  would  be  gone  and  chaos 
would  reign  supreme. 

But  the  relations  which  help  to  cement  brotherly  love 
by  binding  one  man  to  another,  thereby  buoying  up  our 
heritage  of  freedom,  are,  to  only  a  very  limited  extent, 
of  a  political  nature.  Therefore  it  follows  that  limita- 
tions put  upon  our  freedom  and  liberty  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  outside  of  and  beyond  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. 
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Now,  having-  come  to  the  contemplation  of  the  third 
salient  principle  of  our  g-overnment,  namely,  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  were  the  ideas  of 
our  forefathers  which  they  thoug"ht  best  conduced  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  principle  which  stands  para- 
mount above  all  others  and  which  was  the  greatest 
guarantee  of  happiness  is  the  protection  of  a  man's 
property.  Now,  what  is  property  ?  Property  is  that 
which  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  law.  Property  and 
law,  it  has  been  said,  "are  born  tog-ether  and  must  die 
tog-ether."'  Whatever  a  man  produces  by  the  labor  of 
his  hands  or  his  brain  is  his  property  and  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  him  except  b}^  due  process  of  law. 
Another  principle  which  rivals  that  of  property  rights 
in  its  importance,  and  which  has  come  directly  there- 
from is  the  rig-ht  of  contract  and  the  protection  of  this 
rig-ht.  This  rig-ht  is  not  to  be  interfered  or  trifled  with 
in  any  way,  because  it  grows  out  of  the  right  to  be  free 
— that  inalienable  right  with  which  we  are  endowed  by 
our  Creator. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  that  the  three 
great  principles  of  this  great  Democracy  of  ours  are: 
"Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness."  To  have 
life  we  must  have  law,  and  to  have  freedom  we  must 
have  the  principle  of  mutual  recognition,  and  all  prece- 
dents say  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  To  be  foremost  in 
the  'race  for  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  must  have  our 
property  rights,  and  our  right  of  contract  guaranteed, 
for  these  are  great  bulwarks  of  our  Democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Now  we  have  seen,  first,  that  whatever  is  opposed  to 
the  idea  and  ideals  of  our  American  government  we 
should  not  have.     And  next  we  have  seen  what  the  ideas 
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of  our  government  are.  It  behooves"  us  next  to  see  if 
compulsory  arbitration  in  labor  troubles  is  in  accordance 
with  or  hostile  to  these  ideas.  Our  g-overnment  is  divided 
into  three  great  departments,  namely,  the  Executive,  the 
Legislative,  and  the  Judicial.  These  three  great  depart- 
ments are  practically  independent  of  each  other.  No 
one  of  these  shall,  in  any  way,  usurp  the  powers  of  the 
other;  for  this  is  the  foundation  of,  the  principle  of,  the 
checks  and  balances  for  which  our  government  is  famed. 
Now,  when  a  dispute  arises  between  an  employer  and 
his  employees  which  they  had  agreed  previously  to  leave 
to  arbitration,  this  is  voluntary  arbitration.  Now  volun- 
tary arbitration  is  distinguished  from  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  so  far  as  the  decision  is  not  binding,  but 
provided  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  abide  by  this 
decision,  it  would  be  sufficient.  But  experience  teaches 
us  that  this  will  not  work.  And  the  only  way  in  which 
we  may  compel  the  settlement  of  a  labor  trouble  is  that 
the  award  of  this  national  board  of  arbitration  shall  be 
binding  on  both  parties.  Now  the  question  is,  To  what 
extent  can  Congress  compel  these  parties  to  submit  their 
dispute  to  arbitration  ?  And  can  it  endow  this  board 
with  sufficient  power  to  make  its  award  binding  on  both 
parties  ?  Now  let  us  turn'  to  that  criterion  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  constitution,  and  see  what  it  has  to  say  on 
the  subject.  The  seventh  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  reads:  "There  shall  be  a  trial  by 
jury  in  all  civil  cases  where  the  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars  in  value."  The  Federal  Courts  have 
decided  time  and  again  this  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
a  citizen,  unless  he  agree  thereto.  Now  this  means  that 
a  man  is  entitled  to  trial  by  twelve  of  his  peers,  and  if 
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we  had  this  board  of  arbitration,  he  would  be  deprived 
of  this  right.  Ndw,  deprive  an  American  of  this  right, 
and  you  have  taken  away  his  birthright.  On  account  of 
this  rig-ht  of  trial  by  jury,  you  cannot  compel  a  man  to 
submit  his  dispute  to  this  board  of  arbitration.  And 
again,  on  account  of  this  ''Right  of  Trial  by  Jury" 
which  is  allowed  in  all  criminal  and  civil  cases,  at  law, 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  this  court 
could  not  be  granted  judicial  powers,  and  without  judicial 
power  it  would  be  useless. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  a  power  which 
this  court  would  have,  were  it  to  be  appointed,  and  one 
which  it  would  hold  directly  against  our  constitution: 
that,  gentlemen,  is  the  power  to  legislate,  because  it 
would  make  laws.  All  legislative  functions  of  our  gov- 
ernment are  delegated  to  Congress,  and  "powers  once 
delegated,  cannot  be  re-delegated."  Again,  it  would 
have  judicial  powers  in  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a  court. 
Now,  possessing  both  judicial  and  legislative  functions, 
it  would  again  be  directly  unconstitutional,  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  distinctly  says  that  the 
departments  must  be  separate,  and  neither  shall  encroach 
on  the  rights  of  the  other  by  having  powers  which  are 
expressly  delegated  to  that  other.  These  and  many 
minor  things  go  to  prove  that  this  board  would  be  di- 
rectly unconstitutional.  Now,  admitting  that  if  it  were 
only  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to  appoint  this  board 
and  endow  it  with  authority  to  do  what  it  purports  to 
do,  we  could  amend  our  constitution,  yet  it  is  not  only 
directly  unconstitutional,  but  it  is  opposed  to  our  ideas 
of  government.  In  short,  it  would  make  a  mockery  of 
the  principles  for  which  our  forefathers  died,  and  which 
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have  been  worked  our  theory  of  government  ever  since 
our  liberty  was  secured.  For  these  'principles  are  our 
very  guarantees  of  liberty.  And  how  would  it  refute 
these  principles  of  liberty  !  In  the  first  place,  ours  is  a 
Democratic  form  of  government,  which  says  to  every 
man,  "Make  your  own  contract."  Now,  when  this  board 
has  made  its  decision,  we  will  say,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  it  finds  the  wages  which  are  being  paid  the 
workman  are  just.  It  says  to  the  workman,  "Go  back 
and  work."  Is  that  the  freedom  which  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, claim  as  our  birthright?  No,  to  work  or  not  to  work 
is  the  right  of  every  American  citizen.  And  any  law 
which  violates  this  right  is  an  infringement  on  our  free- 
dom. Even  courts  of  equity  today  will  not  enforce  spe- 
cific performance  of  contracts  for  service.  Involuntary 
servitude  has  been  abolished. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Suppose  the  award  of 
this  board  was  that  it  found  the  wages  which  the  capi- 
talist was  paying  insufficient  to  justify  his  employees  in 
working  for  him,  and  this  board,  in  obedience  to  its 
powers,  says  to  the  employer,  "Raise  this  man's  salary; 
pay  him  more."  Is  this  freedom?  It  is  not  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  United  States  to  fix  wages  by  law,  for  this  is 
a  free  government,  and,  by  so  doing,  it  would  settle  the 
prices  of  articles,  thereby  ruining  our  industrial  system, 
and  bringing  down  upon  us  the  most  terrible  yoke  of  a 
paternal  government. 

And  again,  by  allowing  such  a  thing  as  this,  the  cap- 
italist will  no  longer  invest  his  capital,  for  this  is  a 
dictate  of  human  nature  that  no  man  will  put  his  capital 
into  any  enterprise  where  the  government  will  impose 
upon  him  such  radical  legislation  as  this.     Now,   the 
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effect  of  such  despotism  at  the  hands  of  the  government 
would  destroy  our  industries  and  deal  a  death  blow  to 
our  institutions.  Again,  there  can  be  no  appeal  from 
this  court,  for  the  query  distinctly  says,  "This  shall 
settle  the  dispute."  Right  here  we  would  be  violating 
another  principle  of  our  government,  for  "The  Supreme 
Court  shall  be  final  in  all  judicial  matters."  Permit  this, 
and  our  great  judicial  as  well  as  legal  system  will  be 
gone,  and  we  will  be  robbed  of  a  system  which  is  neces- 
sary for  our  existence,  and  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  that,  in  order  to 
have  peace  in  industry,  as  in  everything  else,  we  must 
have  harmony,  and  that  this  great  law  of  harmony  must 
be  embodied  and  fostered  in  the  very  marrow  of  our 
industrial  system.  Next  I  have  shown  you  that  whatever 
is  opposed  to  our  ideas  and  ideals  of  government  would 
not  produce  harmony,  and  I  have  shown  you  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  not  only  unconstitutional  in  that 
it  would  do  away  with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  that 
Congress  has  no  right  to  delegate  to  it  legislative  powers 
without  which  it  would  be  useless  ;  that,  in  addition  to 
having  legislative  powers,  it  would  have  judicial  powers, 
thereby  violating  our  system  of  checks  and  balances ; 
and  that,  violating  these  rights,  which  are  the  chief 
bulwarks  of  our  Constitution  and  the  right  of  contract, 
and  by  regulating  wages  it  would  be  settling  prices  ;  but 
also  that,  finally  it  would  destroy  our  great  judicial  sys- 
tem. For  these  reasons  it  would  be  hostile  to  our  ideas 
and  ideals  of  government.  And,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
and  looking  toward  the  future,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
pace  with  our  past,  I  heartily  condemn  this  proposition 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  which  would  make  of  us  a 
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despotic  government ;  which  would  destroy  our  institu- 
tions ;  which  would  take  away  our  liberties,  our  indus- 
trial triumph  ;  and  which  would  condemn  us  to  that 
state  of  involuntary  slavery  where  paternalism  is  rife, 
where  socialism  is  flagrant,  and  finally,  where  commun- 
ism, shining-  as  a  patient  star,  bids  us  advance,  and  we 
cannot  turn  aside. 

H.  S.  Lewis,  '05. 


A    GAME    OF    INDIAN    BALL. 

TWO  o'clock  had  come  and  yet  the  ball-players  had 
not  arrived  upon  the  field.  Impatiently  a  small 
crowd  of  white  visitors  sat  waiting-  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  mulberry  to  see  the  great  ball  game  of  the  season, 
Birdtown  vs.  Yellow  Hill.  Hundreds  of  Cherokees  from 
all  over  the  tribe  were  present.  They  had  walked  for 
miles  over  mountain  paths,  or  had  driven  for  hours  in 
ox-carts  in  order  to  witness  the  game  instituted  by  their 
savage  forefathers  decades  ago.  The  old  squaw  was 
there,  with  her  papoose  and  red  bandanna.  The  old 
brave  was  also  present,  with  his  raccoon  cap  and  leather 
moccasins.  These  mixed  and  mingled  with  each  other, 
jabbering  in  a  dialect  spoken  by  their  ancestors  long 
before  the  white  man  ever  invaded  their  forests.  These, 
though,  were  types  of  long  ago.  Among  them  were 
representatives  of  a  new  civilization,  who  were  of  a 
younger  generation  of  Indains  that  had  attended  school, 
learned  the  English  language,  and  dressed  in  gaudy 
civilian  style.  Up  and  down  through  the  field  (which 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  stubble  from  which 
wheat  had  just  been  harvested)  walked  the  old  chief 
and  some  of  his  councillors. 

Suddenly  all  talking  ceased  and  all  commotion  stopped. 
The  plaintive  yell  from  some  Indian  brave  sounded  from 
out  the  forest  which  skirted  one  end  of  the  field.  Fol- 
lowing this  there  came  another  end  more  antagonizing 
yell  from  the  neighboring  swamp  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. These  were  the  signals  for  action  given  by  the 
opposing  teams.  There  was  silence  for  only  a  moment, 
and  then  the  air  was  filled  with  alternating  yells  and 
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war-whoops  from  the  woodland  and  from  the  swamp  as 
the  two  teams  began  to  move  towards  the  field  of  con- 
test. With  slow  and  steady  step,  they  emerged  from  their 
hiding-places  into  the  open.  Their  bronze  bodies  and 
black  hair  decked  with  feathers  made  them  look  almost 
like  warriors  of  old.  When  the  two  teams  came  in  sight  of 
each  other,  there  was  a  halt  for  a  moment,  and  then  the 
players  formed  themselves  abreast  and  came  marching 
towards  each  other.  Their  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  had 
been  scratched  with  pins  until  the  blood  oozed  out,  in 
order  to  make  them  have  a  more  savage  look.  Their 
war-whoops  rent  the  air  in  rivalry.  At  the  head  of  each 
procession  marched  a  stalwart  Indian  brave  with  a  long, 
thorny  switch  across  his  shoulder.  This  was  the  "whip- 
ping boss". 

On  reaching  the  centre  of  the  field  they  halted, 
ceased  their  yelling,  and  stared  each  other  in  the  face 
with  all  the  antagonism  inherited  from  their  savage  fore- 
fathers. In  another  moment,  there  was  a  signal  given, 
and,  like  maniacs,  they  sprang  at  each  other,  and  in  a 
short  time,  they  were  all  in  a  struggling  pile  on  the 
ground.  Bach  man  had  picked  out  his  opponent,  and 
had  selected  this  as  his  chance,  according  to  the  custom, 
for  subduing  him.  They  writhed  and  scuffled,  first  here 
and  then  there,  until  finally  they  were  overcome  by 
exhaustion.  Slowly  they  loosened  their  grip  and  arose 
to  their  feet,  for  this  was  only  a  preliminary  to  the 
game,  designed  to  test  the  endurance  and  strength  of 
of  the  adversaries. 

A  hungry,  languid  expression  was  upon  their  brows. 
Their  whole  being  seemed  to  be  ruled  by  an  irresistible 
force  which  fasting  and  wakefulness  had  planted  there; 
for,  at  noon  on  the  day  before,   according  to  the  time- 
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honored  custom  of  their   fore-fathers,    the  players   had 
eaten    their    last    food    until    after    the    game    finished. 
Their  drink  was  reduced  to  a  beverage  made  from  pine- 
leaves  and  water.     All   during-  the  previous   night,    the 
players   had  been   revelling  in  the    "Ball-stick  Dance". 
They  had  g-one  into  an  old  field  in  the  early  night,  built 
a  bonfire,    and   there,    surrounded   by   admirers  from  all 
over  the  tribe,  they  had  danced  around  this  fire,  keeping 
time  with  the  waving  of  the  ball-sticks  about  their   thin 
heads,   until  the   small   hours   of   the  morning-.     A  few 
hundred  yards  from  this  dance,  around  a  little  flickering 
fire,    had    been    seated    two    or  three  very  old  Indians. 
These  were  the  conjurors,    who  predicted  the   result   of 
the    game,     by   jug-gling-  with  beads  and  stick.       Even 
before    the    darkness    had    vanished,    the    players    had 
started    off   in    some     unknown    direction    towards  the 
place  where  the  game  was  to  be  played.     The  conjurors 
had  warned  them  against  going  the  public  road,  for  fear 
they  would  cross  some   unlucky  mark  made  there  by  an 
enemy,  so  they   had  turned  into  the  pathless  woods  in 
in  order  to  reach  their  hiding-places  at  the  ball-ground, 
before  anyone  could  suspect  the  road  they  had  taken. 

The  effect  of  all  this  showed  very  plainly  on  them 
now,  as  they  rubbed  themselves  and  stepped  back  a  few 
paces  from  where  they  had  been  scuffling.  At  this 
instant,  Indians  from  all  over  the  tribe  came  rushing 
around  their  respective  champion.  The  most  impor- 
tant  feature  of  the  game  had  arrived, — the  betting-. 

Squaws  were  there  with  ribbons  and  bonnets,  aprons 
and  dresses,  old  hats  and  worn-out  shoes, — all  of  which 
they  wanted  to  bet.  The  man,  too,  were  present  with 
pants  and  coats,  belts  and  suspenders,  shirts  and — Oh, 
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well  every  conceivable  thing-  they  could  bring-  along  to 
show  their  sporting  spirit.  As  fast  as  they  could  agree 
on  two  articles,  they  would  tie  them  together  and  pitch 
them  in  a  large  pile.  When  the  betting  was  over,  the 
things  were  gathered  together,  tied  in  a  large  sheet  and 
set  aside  for  the  victors.  A  representative  from  each 
side  was   appointed  to  guard  these  stakes. 

After  this,  the  crowd  moved  back  from  the  field.  The 
players  formed  in  a  circle,  and  a  very  old  Indian  stepped 
into  the  ring.  With  broad  sweeping  gestures,  and  free- 
flowing  words  spoken  in  the  Cherokee  dialect,  he  explained 
to  them  the  rules  governing  the  game.  He  then 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  little  rubber  ball  with  which 
they  were  to  play.  With  covetous  eyes,  the  players  g-azed 
at  this  ball,  each  one  wondering  it  seemed,  how  many 
times  his  side  would  be  able  to  carry  the  ball  between 
the  g*oals.  Each  player  unfastened  from  his  side  two 
little  ball-sticks.  These  were  made  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  a  tennis  racket,  only  a  great  deal  smaller.  These 
were  the  only  things  with  which  they  could  handle  the 
ball,  either  in  catching  it,  or  in  picking  it  from  the 
ground.  Prom  these  sticks,  they  were  allowed  to  take 
the  ball  into  their  hands. 

As  they  stood  there  anxiously  waiting  in  silence,  there 
was  a  motion  given  by  the  old  Indian  in  the  circle,  the 
ball  shot  high  up  in  the  air,  and  two  dozen  Indians  with 
twice  as  many  ball-sticks  went  charging  together.  There 
was  a  clashing  of  sticks,  a  struggling  mass  of  human- 
ity, and  then  all  fell  in  a  heap  tog-ether  on  the  ground. 
Some  pulled  this  way,  others  that.  There  was  no  refor- 
mation now.  A  continuous  strug-g-le  had  started  which 
would  not  cease  until   a  g-oal  was   reached.     Some  of 
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those  on  the  top  rolled  off  and  brought  opponents  with 
them.  Each  man  held  on  to  one  of  the  opposition,  until 
finally  the  man  with  the  ball  gave  a  surge,  tore  aloose 
from  his  adversaries,  and  started  towards  his  goal.  He 
had  gotten  only  a  few  yards,  though,  before  his  oppo- 
nent had  arisen  to  his  feet,  and  with  one  tremendous 
swing  of  his  arm,  he  hurled  his  ball-stick  at  the  fleeing 
Indian,  struck  him  across  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
brought  "  him  staggering  to  the  ground.  He  soon 
recovered  the  ball  from  the  prostrate  man  and  started 
back  towards  his  goal,  leaving  his  opponent  to  the  care 
of  the  medicine-man.  As  he  went  circling  around  the 
the  other  players,  the  whipping-boss  from  his  side  fol- 
lowed after  him  in  close  pursuit.  (It  is  the  object  of  the 
whipping-boss  to  make  the  runner  get  out  of  the  way  of 
his  opponent  by  applying  the  switch  to  his  heels,  thus 
accelerating  his  speed  to  the  goals. )  In  a  moment  more 
the  player,  amid  the  yells  and  screams  of  his  admirers, 
passed  between  the  goals  for  the  first  point  in  the  game. 
Off  to  one  side  of  the  field  stood  the  score-keepers  with  a 
bundle  of  sticks.  They  had  drawn  a  mark  on  the  ground, 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  point  was  scored,  they  stuck  up 
a  counter  on  one  side  of  this  mark. 

Again  the  players  assembled  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
and  again  the  ball  was  tossed  up.  Amid  the  cracking 
and  popping  of  sticks  and  the  jabbering  and  murmuring 
of  Indians,  the  players  again  came  down  in  a  pile.  They 
writhed  and  scuffled,  first  here  and  then  there.  Sometimes 
two  players  would  become  separated  from  those  who  had 
the  ball,  yet  they  would  remain  holding  on  to  each  other 
until  another  point  was  scored.  In  the  struggles  follow- 
ing each  toss  up  of  the  ball,  some  one  would  be  injured 
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and  have  to  leave  the  game,  yet  no  substitute  was 
allowed  to  take  his  place.  Out  of  the  twenty-four 
players  who  started  in  at  the  beginning-  of  the  contest, 
only  four  remained  until  the  end.  They  had  no  rules  or 
scruples  about  knocking  a  player  out  of  the  game  in  the 
quickest  way  possible.  The  whipping-boss,  too,  made 
himself  conspicuous  throughout  the  game,  in  even  push- 
ing his  men  towards  the  goal. 

When  the  game  was  finished  and  the  contest  won,  the 
victors  were  surrounded  by  their  faithful  admirers  and 
triumphantly  escorted  away  from  the  field.  Birdtown 
had  won,  but    "Wait  till  next  year,"  said  Yellow  Hill. 

C.  C.  Buchanan. 


SHAKESPEARE    AS    PROSPERO. 

IF  Shakespeare  had  no  material  source  for  the  "Tem- 
pest", and  none  has  ever  been  discovered,  may  it  not 
be  a  product  of  his  imagination  portraying-  his  past  life 
as  it  was  and  his  future  life  as  he  would  have  it?  After 
describing  his  past,  Prospero  makes  several  apparent 
allusions  to  his  own  age  and  intimates  that  it  is  the 
proper  age  to  retire  from  public  life.  This  then,  after  com- 
paring the  "Tempest"  with  Shakespeare's  life,  seems  the 
analogy  that  exists  between  his  life  and  that  of  Prospero. 
The  studious  }Toung  man,  William  Shakespeare,  desir- 
ing to  leave  politics  and  other  affairs  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  brother  man  and,  with  the  ardor  of  a  young 
student  dreaming  of  great  possibilities,  wishes  nothing 
better  than  to  be  left  alone,  to  master  the  problems  that 
he  is  studying.  He  is  cast  adrift  by  the  persecutions  of 
his  enemies,  in  "A  rotten  carcass  of  a  butt,  not  rigg'd, 
nor  tackle,  sail  nor  mast"  on  the  great  sea  of  life.  Pos- 
sessing nothing  but  that  immature  child  of  his  brain, 
his  plans  for  fame  and  fortune  and  a  desire  to  uplift  the 
stage,  he  drifted  to  the  enchanted  island  of  London. 
There,  after  years  of  silent,  persistent  work,  he  develops 
his  child  into  the  highest  conception  of  the  theatre,  so 
that  all  that  was  best,  kings,  princes,  and  learning,  typi- 
fied by  Ferdinand,  caught  by  the  Ariel  of  his  unfettered 
fancy,  gathered  to  see  his  representations,  and  all  brutish 
appetites,  typified  by  Caliban,  after  receiving  the  best 
that  he  could  give,  attempted  to  violate  the  honor  of  his 
child  by  means  used  only  by  the  basest.  This  element 
he  restrains  from  destroying  his  works  by  the  magic  of 
his  intellect,  until  it  recognizes  that  it  has  "made  a  god 
of  a  drunkard"  and  "worshipped  a  dull  fool." 
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It  is  then  when  Shakespeare  sees  that  his  hopes  are 
about  to  be  realized  in  the  elevation  of  the  stage  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  malice,  the  attainment  of  wealth 
and  fame,  and  the  submission  of  his  enemies,  that  he 
parades  before  his  imagination  the  Spirits  of  Success 
and  Plenty,  pardons  his  enemies,  surrenders  his  magic 
power  by  breaking  his  staff  and  drowning  his  book,  and 
returns  to  the  well-earned  enjoyment  of  his  dukedom 
where  he  dreams  of  ending  his  days  in  peaceful  contem- 
plation of  the  grave.  This  dukedom  was  his  old  home 
Stratf  ord-on-Avon,  where  he  finally  brought  to  a  close  his 
life  as  he  depicted  it  in  the  "Tempest." 


ONE  OF  A  KIND. 

MY  PLANS  for  spending  the  summer  after  my 
Sophomore  year  were  made  even  before  I  left 
College.  I  expected  much  pleasure  from  the  arrange- 
ments made,  and  looked  forward  with  much  anticipation. 

"The  best  made  schemes  o'  mice  and  men ,"  but  that 

is  getting  too  far  ahead. 

One  week  after  my  arrival  at  home  I  was  invited  to  a 
reception,  and  it  was  there  that  I  met  her.  She  was 
visiting  one  of  the  girls  of  the  town  and  the  reception 
was  being  given  in  her  honor.  I  did  not  fall  in  love  at 
first  sight,  of  course.  However,  I  did  not  look  at  her 
many  times  before  I  felt  sure  that  she  was  a  girl  I  could 
like.  You  can  do  little  more  at  receptions  than  meet 
persons  and  look  on;  but  there  are  occasional  opportun- 
ities of  which  a  fellow  must  needs  take  advantage. 

I  do  not  remember  just  how  I  managed  it,  but  when  I 
left  for  home  that  night,  I  had  a  part  of  the  flowers  she 
had  been  wearing  in  her  hair.  I  also  had  an  invitation 
from  the  friend  whom  she  was  visiting  to  go  with  them 
the  next  afternoon  on  a  sail. 

Sails  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  receptions,  but  they  are 
not  exactly — Oh,  well,  it  seemed  as  if  I  wanted  to  be 
with  just  her.  She  had  been  a  student  in  the  University 
the  year  before  I  entered,  and  as  she  expressed  it,  we 
were  the  only  College  "men"  in  the  town.  We  had  a 
fellow-feeling,  a  common  interest  to  begin  with.  That 
is  a  great  help,  too.  You  feel  at  once  that  you  are 
friends  if  you  have  a  common  interest.  We  could  talk, 
and  never  grow  tired,  about  University  affairs.  The 
University  is  large,  and  every  single  part  of  its  great- 
ness is  a  pleasant  topic  to  old  students.     After  all  it  is 
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like  a  great  family.  And  my  interest  in  this  particular 
sister  was  growing-  ra'pidly. 

The  next  afternoon  I  took  her  rowing. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river  is  the  swamp,  or  "bot- 
tomy  place".  No  spreading  oak  is  here;  no  lofty  pine 
rears  itself  above  its  fellows.  A  single  mass  of  vine- 
entangled  gums — not  large — holds  the  river  in  its  course. 
This  growth  struggles  inward  as  far  as  the  depth  of  the 
water  will  allow.  Still,  it  is  almost  uniform  and  is  so 
thick  that  even  the  river  must  feel  that  it  is  confined  by 
banks.  Behind  this  mass  of  luxuriant  green  the  sun  is 
sinking  ever  faster.  Already  the  shadows  are  in  the 
water  nearest  the  trees.  The  reflections  make  even  the 
river  green;  and  it  is  so  cool.  We  make  for  that  side, 
then  there  is  no  more  need  to  hurry.  The  tide  will  carry 
us  as  fast  as  we  wish  to  go;  and  we  drift.  And  I  am 
with  just  her. 

Yes,  we  went  rowing  several  times.  As  a  boy,  I 
.oved  the  old  river  in  the  long,  hot  summer  afternoons; 

and  now .     Swimming  is  all  right,  but  I  like  rowing 

too — especially  drifting.  In  fact,  I  believe  there  is  some 
good  in  everything. 

I  said  that  my  plans  for  the  summer  were  made  before 
I  left  college.  The  first  moVe  was  that  my  room-mate 
should  visit  me  the  last  week  of  June.  His  stay  and  the 
remainder  of  our  plans  were  to  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  amusement  my  home  town  should  offer  us.  We 
would  probably  go  to  the  sea-shore  after  about  two 
weeks. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Tom  did  not  write  me 
that  "so  and  so"  and  he  must  put  off  his  visit  one 
week.    He  came  promptly,  and  of  course  I  was  delighted 
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to  have  him.  Contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  I  did  not 
tell  Tom  as  much  as  I  might  have  about  Miss  Craighead; 
or  rather  about  how  I  regarded  her.    If  I  had  known . 

I  took  Tom  around  to  see  her  and  her  friend  the  first 
night  he  was  in  town.  The  evening  was  spent  pleas- 
antly, of  course,  but  I  did  not  see  as  much  of  Miss  Craig- 
head as  I  could  have  wished.  I  went  home  with  just  a 
slightest  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  This  feeling  stayed 
with  me  more  or  less  for  an  entire  week.  I  could  see  her 
only  in  a  crowd,  I  did  go  with  her  horse-back  riding 
one  afternoon,  but  I  did  not  go  rowing  with  her  again. 
Our  trips  on  the  river  were  in  parties,  and  Tom  was 
always  one  of  the  crowd.  I  soon  saw  how  things  were 
going  and  my  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  gave  place  to  a 
feeling  of  resignation. 

I  suppose  Tom  did  not  understand  just  how  much  I 
cared  for  her.  I  could  not  blame  him.  She  was  just  the 
girl  that  a  fellow  like  Tom  cannot  help  loving.  But 
"that  did  not  make  it  any  the  easier  for  me. 

Tom  was  my  College  room-mate,  you  know,  my  best 
friend,  and  more  yet,  he  was  my  guest.  I  have  always 
prided  myself  on  being  a  gentleman;  and  I  believe  that 
Tom  had  no  reason  for  regretting  his  visit  to  my  home. 
In  fact,  he  stayed  with  me  longer  than  he  had  intended 
staying.  Not  until  Miss  Craighead  had  left  town,  did 
we  one  time  mention  our  proposed  trip  to  the  sea-shore. 
Tom  was  too  happy  to  think  of  a  trip  to  the  sea-shore  or 
of  how  he  was  murdering  me. 

When  she  was  gone,  we  began  to  talk  about  our  plans. 
But  I  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  seashore,  or  anywhere 
else,  for  that  matter.  I  thought  just  as  much  of  Tom  as 
I  ever  did — I  thought  I  did — but  it  was  in  a  different 
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way.  Just  now,  I  felt  that  I  must  be  away  from  him  for 
awhile  at  least. 

I  got  up  enough  excuses  for  not  going  to  keep  Tom 
from  being  at  all  suspicious.  At  the  train,  when  he  left 
me;  I  shook  hands  as  heartily  and  with  as  much  feeling 
as  ever;  perhaps  more,  at  least  more  varied  kinds. 

The  summer  dragged.  July  was  past  August  15th 
was  fast  approaching.  September  would  soon  be  here; 
then,  back  to  the  University  I  did  not  care  how  soon. 
But  could  I  room  with  Tom  again  ? 

I  had  been  debating  this  question  ever  since  Tom  left 
me,  and  as  September  drew  nearer,  I  became  more  and 
more  uncertain.  Of  course  he  would  expect  to  room 
with  me  and  it  was  my  duty  to  let  him  know  if  I  was 
going  to  change.  I  kept  putting  it  off.  To  break  with 
Tom  was  about  to  hurt  me  more  than  losing  the  girl. 

I  remember  distinctly,  I  had  been  for  a  short  walk,  on 
August  15th,  across  the  river  bridge  and  onto  the  road 
through  the  swamp  on  the  west  side.  My  mail  was 
waiting  for  me  when  I  got  back  home,  and  I  noticed  first 
an  invitation: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Craighead,  *  *  *  their  daughter 
Lucile  to  Dr.  Carl  Paxton  on  September  12,  19 — ,  etc. 
Just  three  days  after  College  was  to  open. 

Tom  and  I  roomed  together  during  our  Junior  year. 
I  dare  say  he  often  wondered  why  I  did  not  joke  him 
about  his  girl  that  got  married.  He  did  not  half  pene- 
trate my  air  of  unconcern. 


OBSERVATIONS   OF  THE  TAR   HEEL   IN   DIVERSA. 

THE  Tar  Heel  has  sometimes  pondered  over  a  defini- 
tion for  a  college  course — a  definition  which  has  a 
virtue  apart  from  an  epigrammic  setting- — a  virtue  maybe 
(he  hopes)  of  congruity.  He  has,  from  sundry  medita- 
tions upon  the  theme,  evolved  something-  like  this:  A 
college  course  is  the  series  of  collisions  and  their  results 
which  the  colleg-e  student  experiences  in  meeting-  two 
classes  of  minds,  that  of  minds  superior  to  his  and  of 
minds  inferior.  Practically  as  well  as  theoretically  he 
never  finds  his  equal  in  mental  endowments.  But  few 
encounters  are  needed  to  fix  the  relative  standing  of  two 
minds.  The  superiority  of  the  one,  the  latent  inferiority 
of  the  other,  are  not  long  in  being  revealed. 

The  student  at  college  meets  the  superior  intellect  in 
several  forms  in  his  educational  life.  He  «feels  it  in 
books  where  minds  record  their  power  by  deeds,  a  feat  of 
genius  in  "Hamlet",  a  tour  de  /orcein  "The  Ring  and 
the  Book."  He  meets  it  in  sculpture  and  painting  and 
wonders  and  rejoices  thereat.  But  his  most  common 
experience  of  it  is  got  day  after  day  in  contact  with  the 
intellects  of  his  professors  and  fellow  students.  Here  he 
meets  too  the  inferior  mind  and  the  readjustment  may 
sometimes  place  the  student  intellectually  above  the 
teacher. 

But  this  kind  of  superiority  is  abnormal.  In  a  well- 
regulated  school  there  is  no  call  for  it  and  special  means 
are  taken  for  its  non-existence. 

If  the  Tar  Heel  were  asked  to  frame  a  universal  prayer 
for  the  college  man,  it  would  be,  "Keep  higher  minds 
above  me":  not  lower,  lest  respect  be  lost  and  instruction 
become  a  farce.     And  it  is  a  tendency  which  is  being 
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'  strenghtened  to  a  law,  that  the  teacher,  to  hold  his  rank, 
must  have  the  higher  mind. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Star  Lecture  Course  at  the  University  is  an  estab- 
lishment of  erratic  history.  The  experience  of  the  stu- 
dent at  its  mercy  is  variegated,  ranging  generally  from 
the  disgust  of  the  fastidious  Senior  at  the  sanguine 
attempt  of  them  that  bore  by  prof ession  and  are  paid  for 
it,  to  the  ecstatic  rapture  of  the  first  year  man  over  the 
magic  lantern  and  the  prima  donna. 

The  Tar  Heel  feels  and  confesses  his  share  in  each  of 
these  extremes.  If  any  one  night's  experience  stands 
out  to  him  above  others  in  its  keen,  bona  fide  ennui,  it 
was  one  when  he  sat  under  the  pedantic  rhetoric  of  a 
popular  (?)  lecturer  whose  feat  was  to  serve  in  the  space 
of  two  hours  a  rehash  of  what  everybody  is  supposed  to 
know  of  Pciul  of  Tarsus. 

Why  such  men  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  is  account- 
able to  the  gullibility  of  mankind.  Using  such  as  Paul 
for  hooks  they  go  up  and  down  the  earth  dropping  their 
bait  in  the  prejudices  of  folks — the  muddy  waters  where 
the  Germans  say  good  fishing  is  to  be  had. 

We  know  the  other  extreme.  We  remember  where  we 
sat  and  encored  until  our  p^lms  were  red  and  stared  at 
the  views  till  our  eyes  ached.  In  particular  there  was 
one  little  German  song  which  rang  in  the  Tar  Heel's 
head  for  weeks  before  it  was  driven  out  by  polar  tri- 
angles and  subjunctive  moods. 

But  there  is  one  variety  of  lecture  which  we  too  rarely 
have  and  too  rarely  appreciate  when  we  do  have  it.  The 
Tar  Heel  remembers  once  hearing  a  student  (a  Senior) 
say  he  regretted  the  time  he  lost  when  he  heard  George 
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W.  Cable  read  from  his  "Schoolmaster  at  Grand  Point." 
Once  again,  it  was  after  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  had  lec- 
tured upon  "The  Spirit  of  a  Good  Book,"  the  Tar  Heel 
was  discussing  with  another  Senior  the  impression  hear- 
ing it  had  left  with  him.  The  Senior  remarked,  '  'If  Dr. 
Mabie  were  to  give  another  lecture  like  that  free  tonight, 
I  would  not  lose  the  time  to  hear  it."  Such  assertions 
as  these  lead  one  to  ask  whether  there  is  a  literary  stand- 
ard of  any  kind  among  us,  or,  if  there  is,  what  is  the 

status  of  it. 

*  *  *  * 

An  inquirer  after  the  literary  taste  of  the  University 
might  get  a  cue  from  a  list  of  the  books  most  popular 
with  the  students.  From  experience,  the  Tar  Heel  has 
an  inkling  of  what  the  inquirer  would  find.  There  he 
would  see  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Meredith, 
whatever  is  classic  in  English  fiction,  weltering  under  a 
pile  of  fin  de  Steele  inanity — Shakespeare  bestridden  by 
Dixon,  Goethe  eclipsed  by  "Ouida".  Tennyson  we  are 
forgetting  and  Browning  is  a  back  number,  a  puzzle  too 
abstruse  for  our^itiated  mentalities  and « too  uninterest- 
ing for  our  nervous  craving  for  sensation. 

The  Tar  Heel  has  observed  these  things,  and  it  has 
caused  him  sometimes  to  ask,  Is  there  any  literary  cul- 
ture in  the  average  University  student?  "When  such 
questionings  are  eternally  arising,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet 
a  University  man  who  dares  read  the  standards  of  fic- 
tion. There  are  a  few  and  they  are  heroes.  Their  vic- 
tories are  won  over  popular  opinion  which  is  contempt- 
uous of  him  that  hasn't  read  the  latest  novel,  and  over 
their  own  longings  for  nervous  stimulants  which  they 
know  the  latest  novel  contains.  Here's  to  him  that 
overcometh! 
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But  he  isn't  the  average,  he  is  the  rare  exception.  He 
is  the  one  who  slinks  out  of  the  Library  with  his  dusty 
classic  and  who  blushes  when  questioned  about  his  fic- 
tion.    He  has  probably  not  read  even  "The  Crossing-." 

*  *  #  * 

Universities  and  all  things  connected  with  them  have 
a  habit  of  going  at  things  slowly.  And,  when  one 
reflects  upon  this,  it  is  not  surprising!  it  comes  legiti- 
mately. For  antiquity  is  a  boast  with  the  greatest  of 
them,  whereby  is  engendered  traditions  which  they  will- 
ingly forsake  not.  In  this  way  a  pattern  is  set  for  the 
lesser.  Whatsoever  in  any  phase  of  college  life  differ- 
entiates it  from  the  common  life  of  the  world  is  a  mat- 
ter of  tradition.  Thus  an  orderly  and  definite  way  of 
happening  is  enjoined  upon  all  events  that  befall  in  aca- 
demic life. 

Now  it  is  likewise  enjoined  by  a  higher  order  of  things 
that  every  system  have  its  enemy,  its  transgressor,  as 
Austin  Feverel's  System  had  its.  What  was  Lucifer 
but  such  a  one?  Or,  say,  Luther,  or  Wendell  Phillipps? 
The  whole  life  of  many  a  great  man,  what  was  it  but  a 
war  against  some  system? 

In  this  same  way  this  system  of  slow-coaching  which 
obtains  in  academic  life  has  its  transgressor — which  is 
Genius.  Genius  is  the  original  and  supreme  anarchist. 
It  is  the  Prime  Muddler  of  Plans  and  the  Arch-enemy 
of  Arrangements.  -  It  is,  as  aforesaid,  the  kicker  of  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  Systems. 

In  pursuance  of  its  inveterate  iconoclasm,  it  has 
invaded  our  life  here,  and  has  spirited  away  one  of  our 
own  professors  to  fields  of  greater  opportunity.  We, 
who  have  given  up  so  many  like  him  (for  our  system  is 
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powerless) ,  give  him  up  also.  With  his  freedom  we  give 
him  our  admiiration,  for  he  is  now  the  world's;  we  give 
him  our  love,  which  is  deep,  for  he  is,  and  will  ever  be, 
ours,  and  we  give  him  our  brightest  hope  for  the  future, 
the  hope  which  is  the  pole-star  to  the  Worker. 
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EDITORIAL 


Not  many  changes  will  be  made  in  the  management 
of  the  Magazine  by  the  new  board.  In  later  issues  we 
aim  to  enlarge  our  Alumni  Department,  and  have 
upon  our  exchange  list  the ,  best  college  publications  in 
the  country.  By  the  time  this  issue  is  out,  the  Maga- 
zine's temporary  headquarters  in  the  Old  West  Building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy.  All  contributions  can  be 
handed  in  here.     They  are  due  now. 

*  *  * 

This  year  seems  to  be  after  breaking  records  with  us 
in  attendance  of  students.  We  don't  know  whether  this 
state  of  affairs  is  prevalent  over  the  country  or  not,  but 
we  hope  it  is.     It  is  a  sign;  a  sign  of  good  times  at  pres- 
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etit  and  of  better  times  in  the  future.  It  is  a  sign,  if  it 
is  a  national  condition,  that  election  years  are  not  neces- 
sarily panicky,  and  that  politics,  even  in  such  years,  is 
not  our  undivided  interest. 

The  life  of  any  institution  of  learning-  has  its  being 
■par  excellence  in  its  student  body.  As  this  is  strong-, 
many-sided  and  of  high  ideals,  the  force  of  that  institu- 
tion in  the  world  is  strong  and  many-lived,  and  of  high 
influence.  It  is  the  criterion  by  which  the  college  is 
measured  by  the  generality  of  people,  for  it  is  with  the 
student  the  generality  of  people  comes  in  contact. 

The  student  body  is  also  the  opportunity  of  the  school, 
its  sole  reason  for  existence.  Upon  it  rests  the  claim  of 
that  school  to  the  world's  consideration  as  a  benefactor 
to  humanity.  The  student  is  the  subject  upon  which 
the  experiment  is  made  and  we  have  revised  the  dictum, 
Fiat  exjjerimentum  in  corpus  no?i  vile!  For  this  test  let 
us  have  the  best  material,  for  only  the  best  will  show  the 
workman's  finer  art  in  the  fuller  scope. 

Then  give  us  more  men  and  better  men.  Let  a  thous- 
and come.     We  can  assimilate  them. 

*  *  * 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  "Arena"  it  is  announced 
that  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark  is  to  contribute  a  paper 
to  that  magazine  on  "The  Direct  Election  of  the  Judici- 
ary." 

It  was  reported  sometime  during  Judge  Clark's  candi- 
dacy for  the  office  he  now  holds  that  he  was  a  sort  of 
scholar.  He  was  accused  of  being  able  to  read  various 
kinds  of  hard  French,  and  of  being  somewhat  above  the 
ordinary  lawyer  in  point  of  literary  taste.  This  last 
isn't  hard,   nor  is  the  first  such   a  heavy  charge.     We 
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have  known  of  lawyers  who  combined  a  little  literature 
with  a  little  law  and  were  none  the  worse  for  it.  The 
object  is  to  keep  these  elements  well  balanced,  for  a 
tendency  they  have  is  the  over-riding-  of  one  another. 
Bryant  probably  would  have  made  a  good  lawyer  if  the 
love  of  good  literature  had  not  been  so  strong  in  him, 
while  a  little  more  of  the  same  love  would  have  made  a 
better  lawyer  of  Clay,  say,  or  of  Lincoln. 

Wm.  J.  Bryan  once  mentioned  Judge  Clark  as  of  Pres- 
idential stuff.  When  a  lawyer  metamorphoses  into  a 
President,  he  exchanges  tongue  for  pen.  The  older  his 
acquaintance  with  the  pen  the  better.  We  don't  think 
a  consideration  like  this  need  have  any  influence  on  the 
Judge,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  he  is  going  to  write  the 
paper  for  the  "Arena".  We  hope  it  will  be  good  enough 
to  read,  which  is  much  for  a  dry  subject. 

*  *  * 

How  many  suspected,  we  would  like  to  ask,  when  they 
read  "The  Leopard's  Spots",  that  they  were  onto  the 
the  very  cream  of  fiction,  one  of  the  twenty-five  best 
books  ever  written?  Why  was  this  not  discovered  by  a 
North  Carolinian?  This  revelation  came  to  us  through 
"The  Bookman",  which  gives  a  list  compiled  by  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Gregory.  But  Mr.  Gregory  may  be  a  Carolinian  for 
all  we  or  any  one  seems  to  know.  He  is  known  only  by 
this  oracle. 

"The  Bookman"  thinks  he  is  honest  in  his  opinion,  and 
accounts  for  some  of  his  choice  books  on  the  score  of  a 
limited  refertoire  in  fiction.  It  then  gives  him  to  under- 
stand that  in  "The  Leopard's  Spots"  he  has  chosen  a 
"glorified  dime  novel." 

Not  having  read  the  book,  we  cannot  pronounce  on 
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this  criticism,  but  are  willing  to  take  "The  Bookman's" 
word  for  it.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dixon's  ventures  into  fiction  are  on  a  par  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gregory's  critical  taste.  They  are  too  much  a  law 
unto  themselves. 


ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 


WHAT  THE   CLASS   OF   LAST   YEAR   IS   DOING, 

H.  A.  Allard  is  this  year  assistant  in  Botany  at  the 
University.  He  is  also  pursuing-  advanced  work  leading 
to  the  degree  of  M.A. 

F.  C.  Archer  is  rilling  a  position  as  teacher  at  Wind- 
sor, N.  C. 

Gray  Archer  is  a  teacher  at  Davenport  Female  College. 

E.  F.  Bohannon  has  ceased  to  study  Chemistry.  He 
now  holds  a  position  in  the  tobacco  business  at  Winston- 
Salem. 

A.  G.  Brenizer  is  a  student  in  medicine  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

E.  A.  Council  makes  his  home  at  Little  Washington. 
He  is  in  the  mercantile  business. 

A.  L.  Cox  is  working  on  the  farm  at  his  home  near 
Penelo. 

E.  S.  W.  Dameron  now  serves  as  Student  Secretary  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  Kentucky. 
This  is  a  splendid  position,  and  Mr.  Dameron  is  fortunate 
to  secure  it. 

V.  C.  Daniels  continues  to  make  Chapel  Hill  his  home. 
He  is  taking  special  work  in  the  University,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  A.M. 

Wm.  Dunn  is  an  attorney  at  New  Berne. 

W.  W.  Eagles  is  in  a  school  at  Conetoe,  as  teacher. 

Wm.  Fisher  has  gone  to  Columbia  University,  where 
he  is  studying  law. 

H.  B.  Frost  is  in  business  at  his  home  in  Providence, 
R.I. 

N.  R.  Graham  has  probably  the  best  place  of  all  the 
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men  in  his  class.  He  is  private  secretary  to  Dr.  Chas.  Bas- 
kerville,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  is 
also  an  assistant  in  Chemistry  in  the  college. 

F.  H.  Gregory  is  now  with  the  Westinghouse  Co., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

S.  G.  Haigh  has  the  position  of  assistant  superintend- 
ent New  Hope  Cotton  Mills,  Fayetteville. 

R.  M.  Harper  has  gone  to  Yale  University  to  study 
theology. 

A.  W.  Haywood  is  a  law  student  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

T.  F.  Hickerson  has  gone  to  Bingham  School,  Ashe- 
ville,  where  he  is  professor  of  Mathematics. 

L.  S.  Holt  has  become  a  cotton  manufacturer  at  his 
home,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

R.  C.  Holton  is  teaching  school. 

J.  P.  Irwin  now  resides  in  New  York  City,  where  he  is 
assistant  chemist  to  a  paint  manufacturer. 

W.  P.  Jacocks  remains  another  year  at  the  University, 
where  he  is  taking  A.M.  work.  Mr.  Jacocks  is  also  an 
assistant  in  French. 

A.  H.  Johnston  secured  his  law  license  in  August,  and 
is  now  an  attorney  in  Asheville. 

G.  A.  Johnston  is  teaching  school  at  Burgaw. 
Graham  Kenan  is  still  at  the  University  as  a  law  stu- 
dent. 

h.  B.  Lockhart  has  secured  a  position  as  assistant  in 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Fy.  M.  Mclver  has  been  elected  president  of  the  second 
year  medical  class  at  the  University. 

G.  S.  McNider  continues  at  the  University.  He  is 
this  year  an  assistant  in  Geology. 
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W.  H.  Mann  has  charge  of  a  school  at  Kinston,  N.  C. 

W.  M.  Marriott  is  an  assistant  in  Chemistry  at  the 
University. 

R.  O.  Miller  is  working-  in  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Statesville. 

T.  D.  Morrison  has  a  position  in  a  bank  at  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

J.  S.  Newton  is  again  on  the  University  foot  ball 
team.     He  is  taking  a  course  in  law. 

G.  W.  Oldham  has  a  school  in  Rockingham  county. 

W.  E.  Osborne  is  teaching-  this  year. 

W.  B.  Owen  has  a  g-ood  school  near  Charlotte. 

J.  H.  Pearson  has  a  position  with  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  Pharr  is  teaching  in  the  graded  school  at  Salis- 
bury. 

E.  E.  Randolph  is  now  an  assistant  in  Chemistry  in  the 
University.  He  expects  also  to  take  a  post  graduate 
degree. 

W.  C.  Rankin  is  principal  of  the  graded  schools  of 
Greensboro. 

S.  S.  Robins  has  gone  to  Harvard  University  to  enter 
the  Divinity  School.  He  is  making  a  specialty  of  Phil- 
osophy. 

L.  E.  Rudisill  is  teaching"  in  Lenoir  College. 

C.  P.  Russell  is  a  reporter  on  the  Charlotte  '  'Observer". 

E.  L.  Sawyer  is  at  the  University  another  year.  He 
is  taking  law. 

G.  C.  Sibley  is  a  reporter  on  a  Kinston  newspaper. 

E.  Sifford  is  back  at  the  University  taking-  Chemistry. 

M.  C.  Staton  is  at  Harvard  studying-  law. 

T.  K.  Sutton  is  at  Candor. 
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W.  A.  Whitaker  is  studying-  Chemistry  at  Columbia 
University  this  year. 

H.  W.  Winstead  is  in  the  tobacco  business. 

J.  H.  Winston  has  gone  to  OxfordUniversity,  England. 
Mr.  Winston  won  the  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarship  from  this 
State. 

E.  A.  Daniel  is  practicing  law  at  Warrenton. 

J.  H.  Vaughan  won  the  Hill  Fellowship  in  History  at 
the  University  last  year.  He  is  this  year  doing  advanced 
work  in  History. 

The  following  men  of  the  class  of  1904  medical  class 
are  this  year  at  Raleigh  in  the  University  Department  of 
Medicine:  C.  O.  Abernethy,  J.  B.  Cranmer,  L.  E.  Farth- 
ing, B.  F.  Hocutt,  W.  S.  Jordon,  C.  B.  Wilkerson,  J.  W. 
Wilcox,  L,.  B.  Newell,  C.  G.  Upchurch. 

The  following  are  at  Jefferson:  J.  h.  Patterson,  Brand 
Starnes,  W.  R.  Engle,  J.  K.  Ross,  G.  R.  Berkeley,  G.  D. 
Vick,  E.  B.  Clement. 

Messrs.  John  Knox,  John  Donnelly,  J.  W.  Williams, 
Peter  McLean,  A.  L.  Plummer,  A.  H.  Rose,  J.  P. 
Speight  and  J.  W.  Tankersley  are  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  this  year  pursuing  their  medical 
course. 

J.  Sherman,  of  last  year's  medical  class,  is  now  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

J.  E.  Mann,  Med.,  is  this  year  at  medical  college  in 
Richmond. 

W.  F.  Sheep  is  now  at  Columbian  University,  Wash- 
ington. 

T.  Kuttner  is  this  year  in-  New  York. 

W.  H.  Smith  is  now  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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H.  M.  Jones  is  still  at  the  University.  He  is  assistant 
in  anatomy,  and  is  also  carrying-  a  third  year  of  medi- 
cine. 

E.  D.  Broadhurst,  '99,  is  this  year  at  the  University 
studying-  law.  He  is  also  an  assistant  in  English. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Broadhurst  has  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  graded  schools  of  Greensboro. 

N.  C.  Curtis,  '02,  is  at  the  University  again  as  Instruc- 
tor in  Drawing.  Since  graduation  Mr.  Curtis  has  been 
in  Cornell  University. 

Holly  Bell,  Phar.  '03,  has  opened  a  very  fine  drug 
store  at  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Thos.  Hill,  ex-'05,  is  in  business  in  Philadelphia. 

W.  P.  Allison  is  working  for  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Charlotte. 

Tom  Oliver,  '02,  is  at  the  Denver  School  of  Mines, 
Denver,  Col. 

J.  W.  Horner,  '03,  is  working  in  the  bank  at  Hender- 
son, N.  C. 

E.  B.  Osborne,  ex-'05,  is  representing  the  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York,  at  Charlotte. 

n 

B.  F.  Huske,  '03,  who  is  teaching  in  the  Fayetteville 
graded  school,  was  on  the  Hill  this  fall. 

W.  J.  Gordon,  '03,  is  studying  for  the  ministry  in  the 
theological  school  at  Sewanee. 

John  S.  Calvert,  ex-'06,  is  in  business  at  Raleigh. 

J.  K.  Ross,  '03,  who  did  hospital  work  in  Charlotte  last 
year,  stopped  on  the  Hill  for  a  few  days  while  on  his 
way  to  the  Jefferson  Medical  Colleg-e,  at  Philadelphia. 

Z.  V.  Judd,  '03,  is  still  holding  a  position  as  instruc- 
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tor  in  French  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Lake  City, 
Fla. 

The  Alumni  Editors  will  appreciate  all  news  concern- 
ing- any  alumnus  of  the  University. 

John  Ferrell,  '02,  who  was  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  Sampson  county  last  year,  is  again  in  college. 

R.  N.  Lichtenthaler  is  still  instructor  in  Chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Florida. 

Dr.  Charles  Baskerville,  '92,  who  has  been  our  very 
able  Professor  of  Chemistry,  is  now  holding  the  chair 
of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Frank  Hassell,  '03,  is  teaching  at  Horner  Military 
School. 

Q.  S.  Mills,  ex-'06,  who  left  college  last  year  on 
account  of  his  eyes,  will  enter  college  after  Christmas, 

MARRIAGES. 

Dr.  John  Rodman,  '88,  of  Washington,  N.  C,  was 
married  to  Miss  Olzie  Clark,  of  Wilson,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1904. 

Mr.  Junius  Grimes,  '99,  of  Washington,  N.  C,  was 
married  to  Miss  Ida  Wharton,  of  Winston,  on  Septem- 
ber 26th,  1904. 

Mr.  K.  F.  Bohannon,  '04,  married  Miss  Sadie  Sloan, 
of  Davidson,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1904. 

necrology. 

Col.  Hamilton  C.  Jones,  '58,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  died 
on  the  23d  of  August,  1904. 

Gen.  Matt  W.  Ransom,  of  Northampton  county,  N. 
C,  died  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  9th,  1904, 


BEST   SELLING    BOOKS. 

The  list  of  the  six  best  selling-  books  as  compiled  each 
month  by  "The  Bookman"  is  for  the  month  of  August 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Crossing-,  by  Churchill. 

2.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage,  by  Michelson. 

3.  The  Castaway,  by  Rives. 

4.  The  Silent  Places. 

5.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis,  by  Dillon. 

6.  The  Queen's  Chair,  by  Hewlett. 
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THE    NECESSITY    OF   COMPULSORY    ARBITRATION    IN 
LABOR    TROUBLES.* 

MY  COLLEAGUE  has  already  shown  that  industry 
is  a  vital  part  of  our  organized  life,  and  that 
whatever  hinders  the  continuous  or  harmonious  working- 
tog-ether  of  the  agents  of  production,  labor,  capital  and 
business  management,  should  be  removed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  pres- 
ent conditions  demand  a  settlement  of  the  labor  troubles, 
because  they  grievously  impair  the  continuous  and  har- 
monious work  of  these  agents,  and  thereby  injure  our 
whole  organized  life;  and,  in  the  seccnd  place,  that  the 
best  and  only  way  to  settle  these  troubles  is  by  compul- 
sory arbitration. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  labor  troubles,  let  us  examine  the  familiar 
facts  of  history.  There  is  not  a  vocation  in  our  life  that 
has  not  been  injured  by  the  evil  effects  of  labor  troubles; 
there  is  scarcely  a  state  in  the  union  that  has  not  felt 
their  paralyzing  influences,  and  many  of  our  largest  and 

*  [Speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Barnhardt  in  the  Inter-Society  Debate 
at  Commencement,  1904.  Query:  "Resolved,  That  the  govern- 
ment should  compel  the  settlement  of  all  labor  troubles  of  national 
importance  by  compulsory  arbitration."] 
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means  to  settle  the  labor  troubles;  and,  as  I  shall  show, 
the  best  and  only  way  to  do  this  is  by  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
our  form  of  government.  It  will  render  all  the  fairness 
and  freedom  we  hold  dear  to  American  life.  It  will  mean 
a  final  settlement. 

The  principle  underlying-  compulsory  arbitration  is 
one  of  the  most  common  in  our  government  today.  In 
fact  we  know  no  way  to  settle  any  dispute  that  concerns 
the  rights  of  the  individual  or  the  public  welfare,  save 
through  a  court  in  which  a  board  of  men  act  as  jurors, 
the  very  same  thing  as  a  board  of  arbitrators.  This,  I 
say,  is  the  one  universal  method  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  has  adopted  to  give  justice  to  her  citi- 
zens and  prevent  the  unfairness  of  a  fight. 

If  two  persons  have  a  disagreement  which  they  fail  to 
settle  between  themselves,  the  government  method  has 
been  to  establish  a  court  suited  to  such  cases  and  compel 
the  parties  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  be  settled  by  a 
board  of  jurymen.  If  cities,  companies,  or  corporations 
have  disputes  which  they  cannot  voluntarily  decide,  they 
are  not  permitted  to  take  up  arms  to  conclude  the  matter 
by  force,  but  here  again  the  government  brings  them 
before  a  court  of  justice  in  which  a  board  of  men  render 
the  decision.  If  one  state  has  claims  against  another,  it 
does  not  call  out  troops  or  endeavor  to  force  the  other 
state  to  terms  by  interfering  with  its  life  and  progress, 
for  the  government  has  established  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  is  adopted  to  deal  with  such  affairs,  and  compels 
the  settlement  of  all  such  troubles  before  a  board  of  men 
chosen  for  the  purpose.     I  repeat,  sirs,    that  this  is  the 
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one  universal  method  which  the  government  has  adopted 
to  settle  all  such  matters  and  we  have  never  had  occasion 
to  condemn  it. 

Sirs,  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  govern- 
ment to  settle  all  these  troubles  before  a  board  of  jury- 
men, which  is  the  very  same  thing-  as  a  board  of 
arbitrators,  why  should  we  today  hesitate  to  use  exactly 
the  same  method  to  accomplish  the  very  same  end  in 
settling-  the  troubles  caused  by  labor  and  capital?  Why 
should  we  make  laws  and  provide  courts  adapted  to 
settle  quarrels  between  individuals,  cities  and  states, 
and  allow  labor  and  capital  to  settle  their  disputes 
by  mob  law?  Why  should  we,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  courts  in  our  land,  settle  all  such  disputes 
on  the  ground  that  they  injure  public  peace  and 
welfare  and  leave  labor  and  capital  to  fight  their  trou- 
bles out  in  a  hand-to-hand  battle,  destroying  property, 
shedding  blood  and  spreading  misery  over  the  whole 
country?  Thus  as  we  understand  our  present  method  of 
government  and  see  the  real  nature  of  labor  troubles, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  only  the  duty, 
but  that  it  is  the  natural  thing  for  the  government  to 
provide  a  court  which  will  suit  the  conditions  and  com- 
pel the  settlement  of  the  labor  troubles. 

We  have  ever  found  it  necessary  and  beneficial  to 
entrust  the  manipulation  of  great  affairs  to  a  few  men 
who  act  as  representatives.  We  have  given  over  the 
armies  of  our  country  to  the  command  of  one  general, 
thereby  entrusting  the  life  of  a  nation  to  his  honesty. 
We  have  confided  matters  of  great  importance  to  the 
management  of  embassadors  and  commissioners,  and 
have   vested  jurors   and  judges    with  great  authority. 
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ers  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  were  wrung-  from  an  innocent 
and  suffering-  public.  Hundreds  of  homes  went  without 
fuel  with  which  to  bake  bread.  The  poor  people  in  large 
cities  suffered  intensely.  The  cupboards  which  should 
have  been  supplied  with  food  were  empty.  The  firesides, 
which  should  have  been  warm,  and  comfortable  were  cold 
and  desolate.  Thus  it  was  that  thousands  of  hungry 
and  helpless  people  were  cast  out  upon  the  charity  of 
the  public.  The  pathetic  stories  which  filled  the  pages 
of  every  newspaper  and  magazine  of  the  time,  and  which 
touched  the  heart  of  every  true  American,  told  how  the 
mothers  with  their  little  children  crying  from  cold  and 
hunger  were  forced  to  walk  the  streets  as  beggars. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  we  read  in  the  papers  of  a  strike 
raging  in  one  of  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and,  while  its  effects  are  not  so  widely  felt,  it  has  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  labor  trouble.  Trains  were 
held  up,  men  and  women  were  insulted,  shot-guns  and 
rifles  were  used,  houses  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  in 
one  case  a  non-union  man  not  only  lost  his  house  by  fire, 
but  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  unable  to  escape,  were 
burned  to  death.  From  a  troop  of  officers  trying  to  quiet 
the  mob,  seven  men  were  killed.  Such,  gentlemen,  are 
the  evil  destructions  widespread  over  our  country,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  stained  with  human  blood.  You 
agree  with  me  when  I  pronounce  such  scenes  a  horrible 
disgrace  to  our  civilization.  Yet  the  fact  remains,  that 
I  might  stand  here  tonight  and  prolong  indefinitely  the 
account  of  unjust  and  merciless  labor  troubles;  for  since 
1881  this  country  has  endured  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  just  such  strifes  between  labor  and  capital. 
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Labor  has  lost  in  wag-es  more  than  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  capital  more  than  a  hundred  and 
forty  millions.  Great  business  centres  have  been  para- 
lyzed with  labor  standing-  idle  for  more  than  twelve 
months  at  a  time. 

With  this  cursory  g-lance  at  present  conditions,  with 
these  facts  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds,  I  ask  ag-ain,  what 
is  a  labor  trouble,  and  what  does  it  mean  to  our  pros- 
perity? There  can  be  but  one  answer.  A  labor  trouble 
is  manifestly  a  fig-lit  between  the  ag-ents  of  production,  a 
fight  which  lacks  the  wheels  of  progress,  ruins  industry 
and  bring-s  oppression  upon  millions  of  innocent  people. 
It  is  a  fig-lit  in  which  physical  streng-th  determines  the 
contest. 

Now,  remember  that  my  colleag-ue  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  g-overnment  must  maintain  equitable 
conditions,  and  remove  all  hindrances  to  the  continuous 
and  harmonious  work  of  the  ag-ents  of  production.  But 
when  labor  and  capital  are  permitted  to  wag-e  open  war, 
when  the  machinery  of  our  business  world  is  thus  thrown 
out  of  g-ear,  when  mills  are  forced  to  stand  idle  for  twelve 
months  on  a  stretch,  when  large  industries  are  dying- 
and  migrating-  to  foreig-n  countries,  when  mobs  are 
parading-  the  streets  of  our  cities,  when  life  and  property 
are  being-  destroyed,  when  supplies  are  cut  off  and  peace- 
ful homes  filled  with  misery  and  desolation — I  ask,  in 
the  lig-ht  of  undeniable  facts,  where  is  your  industrial 
harmony,  where  is  your  continuous  co-operation,  where 
is  your  public  peace  and  welfare,  and  where  are  your 
equitable  conditions?  It  follows,  therefore,  as  the 
bound  duty  of  the  g-dvernment  to  provide,  for  the  sake 
of  industry  and  the  people  for  whom  it  was  instituted,  a 
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busiest  cities  have  undergone  battles  of  fire  and  blood. 

The  great  city  of  Chicago  is  so  infested  with  them 
that  many  large  companies  have  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  city  in  order  to  do  business.  During  the  railroad 
strike  of  1894,  twenty-two  of  the  most  important  rail- 
roads leading  into  that  city  were  blocked,  cars  were 
blown  from  the  tracks,  people  were  killed,  trade  was 
stopped,  mails  could  not  be  carried,  and  practically  every 
shop  in  the  city  was  forced  to  suspend  work.  Not  only 
Chicago,  but  many  of  the  surrounding  cities  were  threat- 
ened with  starvation.  Labor  and  capital  thus  waged  a 
war,  shutting  off  supplies  from  more  than  twenty  states. 
Industries  lost  their  custom,  merchants  failed  in  business, 
and  thousands  of  farmers  were  unable  to  find  a  market 
for  their  products.  Even  in  California,  the  fruit  rotted 
under  the  trees  and  in  the  cars  because  transportation 
was  cut  off  from  the  markets. 

A  few  years  ago,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  labor  and  capital 
fell  into  a  dispute  which  they  were  unable  to  decide  and 
they  turned  the  peace  and  progress  of  that  busy  city 
into  war  and  destruction.  Troops  were  called  out,  Gat- 
ling  guns  were  brought  into  play  and  many  citizens 
sacrificed  their  lives.  The  business  of  the  surrounding 
country  was  paralysed,  while  the  city  lost  in  a  few  days 
over  four  millions  of  dollars. 

About  three  years  ago,  it  was  unsafe  to  pass  along  the 
streets  of  St.  Louis.  Dynamites  were  exploded,  cars 
were  wreckedV^fcvolvers  were  flourished  and  shot-guns 
were  fired,  worrllnrwere  insulted,  and,  during  the  struggle, 
fourteen  persons  •^er*ukilled  and  about  two  hundred 
seriously  injured.  L&ifeor  and  capital  raged  and  foug'ht 
like  two  wild  beasts,  suspending  the  work  of  one  of  the 
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greatest  business  centres  of  the  United  States,  and  caus- 
ing- a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars. 

During-  the  Homestead  strike  of  1892,  violence  and 
intimidation  raged  in  unbridled  fury.  Seven  men  were 
killed,  a  much  larger  number  wounded,  and  it  was  only 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  that  peace  and  order  was 
restored.  This  trouble  stopped  the  work  of  one  of  the 
largest  steel  industries  in  the  country  and  crippled  the 
business  of  more  than  a  hundred  firms. 

Two  years  ago  our  billion  dollar  steel  trust,  which  was 
doing  a  large  and  flourishing  business  underwent  the 
siege  of  a  labor  trouble,  the  effects  of  which  it  never 
survived,  and  today  that  industry  is  dead. 

Everybody  is  aware  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  our 
merchant  marine.  Only  about  eight  per  cent,  of  our 
products  are  carried  in  American  vessels.  Our  ship- 
builders, although  having  superior  skill  and  boundless 
resources,  are  utterly  unable  to  compete  with  foreign 
countries,  and  the  sole  cause  of  this  state  of  affairs  is 
the  labor  troubles.  The  Cramps  Ship-building  Company 
has  been  on  the  verge  of  ruin  for  more  than  a  year,  the 
Continental  has  closed  down,  the  Newport  News  is 
seriously  manacled,  and  the  Federal,  our  strongest  com- 
pany, to  escape  labor  troubles,  has  migrated  to  Germany. 
These,  gentlemen,  are  facts  from  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission. The  officers  of  each  company  have  sworn  by 
oath  that  these  conditions  are  the  direct  results  of  labor 
troubles. 

The  oppression  of  the  anthracite  coal  strikers  of  1900 
and  1902  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  present.  During 
these  strikes,  industries  throughout  this  country  were 
compelled  to  shut  down.     Thousands  of  dependent  labor- 
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Today  we  sing  praises  to  their  noble  service  and  boast 
of  their  impartial .  decisions.  Once  more  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  that  demands  a  solution.  The 
government  alone  can  value  it.  Therefore,  to  follow 
out  the  long-established  method,  the  government  must 
select  a  board  of  representatives  and  vest  it  with  author- 
ty  to  terminate  these  troubles. 

Sirs,  I  ask  you  to  look.  We  have  settled  every  other 
similar  trouble  upon  this  one  fair  basis.  We  have 
entrusted  the  management  of  practically  all  other  mat- 
ters of  the  same  nature  to  a  few  chosen  representative 
men.  Now,  by  the  reason  of  sound  logic,  we  should 
solve  the  labor  problem  by  the  same  method. 

Remember,  sirs,  that  this  court  of  arbitration  will  be 
vested  with  authority  and  backed  by  the  strongest  power 
of  our  nation.  Any  trouble  in  the  land  may  be  settled 
when  the  right  authority  demands  peace  The  pro- 
tracted railroad  strike  of  1894  at  Chicago,  which  resulted 
in  a  riot  which  the  city  and  state  failed  to  control,  was 
silenced  into  perfect  peace  and  order  when  President 
Cleveland,  backed  by  the  United  States  troops,  ordered 
quiet.  Thus,  when  this  board  is  established  with 
authority  backed  by  the  standing  army  and  seventy  mil- 
lions of  people,  there  will  be  perfect  obedience.  Just  as 
we  defend  and  honor  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court, 
just  so  we  will  reverence  the  fair  decisions  of  this  court 
of  arbitration,  because  it  stands  for  something  and  is 
backed  by  authority. 

Under  compulsory  arbitration  we  will  eradicate  the 
very  causes  of  labor  troubles.  The  disturbances  will  be 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Both  labor  and  capital  will  have  the 
grand  opportunity  that  we  have  long  ago  provided  for 
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the  individual,  the  city,  and  the  state — to  settle  their 
disputes  fairty  and  peaceably  before  a  court  of  justice, 
It  has  been  invariably  true  that,  in  practically  every 
important  dispute,  either  labor  or  capital  endeavored  to 
settle  the  matter  by  some  form  of  arbitration  which  the 
other  stubbornly  refused,  claiming-  that  there  was  noth- 
ing- to  arbitrate,  and  today  we  have  absolutely  no  court 
to  which  either  labor  or  capital  can  appeal  for  justice. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  such  a  system  will  be 
a  blessing  to  labor,  a  blessing-  to  capital  and  a  protection 
to  the  public.  Under  compulsory  arbitration  the  Chicago 
strike  would  never  have  occurred.  The  great  coal 
strikes  would  never  have  stayed  the  wheels  of  industry 
or  oppressed  the  innocent  public.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  to  prevent  these  evils  we  must  prepare 
for  war. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  for  our  industries  when  such 
ills  are  prevented.  The  laborer  can  then  pursue  his 
work  unmolested  and  receive  a  just  wage.  The  doors  of 
the  employers'  shop  will  be  opened  and  he  can  continue 
his  business  undisturbed.  Capital  can  be  invested  and 
industries  erected  with  entire  safety.  There  will  be  no 
more  occasion  for  mobs  to  destroy  the  peace  and  property 
of  our  cities.  We  shall  have  put  down  a  widespread 
system  of  anarchy  to  enjoy  in  a  greater  sense  that  higher 
form  of  freedom  and  protection  which  comes  alone 
through  law  and  order. 

Gentlemen,  here  is  the  real  situation: 

Labor  and  capital  today  are  arrayed  in  two  powerful 
antagonistic  forces.  They  are  failing  in  thousands  of 
instances  to  settle  their  troubles  fairly  and  peaceably, 
and  every  time  they  wage  war  they  destroy  the  continu- 


INSPIRING     ELEMENTS     IN     THE     METHODIST     MOVE- 
-       MENT. 

I.      WHITEFIELD. 

GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  was  the  youngest  of  seven 
children  (six  boys  and  one  girl),  and  was  regarded 
with  peculiar  tenderness  by  his  mother  on  account  of  his 
being  bereaved  of  his  father  at  an  early  age. 

At  13  and  15  he  was  making  progress  in  Latin  classics 
and  his  eloquence,  which  in  later  years  held  the  multi- 
tudes, began  to  appear.  The  applause  that  was  received 
on  these  occasions  contributed  to  his  fondness  for  theat- 
rical amusements  and  his  manner  of  delivery  in  after 
years  left  the  impression  that  he  had  learned  his  oratory 
on  the  stage.  At  times,  it  is  said,  he  would  assume  the 
mien  and  manner  of  a  judge  about  to  pass  sentence  upon 
criminal.  With  tears  running  down  his  face  he  would 
advance  to  the  front  of  the  pulpit  with  the  words:  "I 
am  going  now  to  put  on  my  condemning-cap:  sinner,  I 
must  do  it — I  must  pronounce  sentence  upon  you."  Then 
with  a  magnificent  burst  of  eloquence  and  dramatic 
description  of  the  doom  he  would  recite  our  Lord's  words, 
"Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

But  his  dramatic  development  was  not  the  sole  source 
of  inspiration.  When  he  went  into  the  expository  way 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  him,  and  every  ear  was  chained 
to  his  lips.  He  did  not  employ  these  flights  of  deep  feel- 
ing for  effect.  They  came  to  him  naturally  from  his 
early  training  and  his  burning  zeal.  Outside  of  this 
there  were  the  personal  attractiveness  and  the  great  per- 
sonality of  the  man.     Graceful,  easy,  without  the  least 
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stiffness  or  formality,  his  well-proportioned  form  always 
neatly  attired,  his  countenance  open  and  manly  and  fair, 
his  eyes  dark  blue,  his  voice  strong-  and  yet  upon  occa- 
sion becoming-  inexpressibly  soft  and  sadly  sweet — he 
was  the  throbbing  heart  of  Methodism. 

Yet  far  more  impressive  than  his  appearance  was  the 
man  behind  the  exterior.  Devout,  fervent,  sincere,  con- 
versant with  all  stages  of  life,  from  the  lowliest  mechanic 
to  the  first  characters  in  the  land — he  was  the  very  soul 
of  Methodism.  He  mingled  freely  with  all  classes  and 
visited  daily  from  house  to  house  without  any  regard  to 
religious  denominations.  ; 

These  qualities  alone  would  have  assured  any  man 
success,  but  he  erected  a  living  monument  to  his  name 
in  that  which,  long  after  his  sudden  death,  still  points 
men  upward  and  may  well  serve  as  models  today — his 
sermons.  We  have  already  noted  his  manner  of  address- 
ing the  vast  multitudes,  but  this  was  by  no  means  the 
the  secret  of  his  power  over  them.  Theatricals  may 
please  for  a  time,  but  they  soon  lose'  their  charm.  A 
starving  man  wants  food — not  the  dishes  and  plates.  His 
sermons  were  always  written  out  in  full  and  no  scheme 
or  outline  was  ever  seen.  His  habit  of  mingling-  with  all 
classes  and  of  making  minute  observations  gave  his  ser- 
mons that  realism  which  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  all 
who  heard  him.  He  let  nothing  escape  him  and  gilded 
all  that  he  touched.  He  did  not  disguise  gospel  truths 
by  artful  sweetening  nor  indulge  in  long  theological  dry- 
as-dust  discourses.  Every  blow  came  straight  from  the 
shoulder  and  counted  for  much.  He  was  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  word  and  his  wide  observations  furnished  him  with 
his  manifold  and  apt  illustrations.  These,  joined  with 
his    lively   imagination,   his   strong   musical  voice,   his 
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we  shall  find  it  in  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  when. 

"Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  Six  Hundred." 

Do  we  look  for  the  fountain  of  American  freedom  and 
American  glory,  we  shall  find  it  in  our  Henry  Clay  who 
"would  rather  be  right  than  President,"  and  in  our 
Robert  E.  Lee,  to  whom  the  call  of  duty  was  as  the  voice 
of  God.  And  I  believe  that  the  supreme  example  of 
obedience  is  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattax. 
On  that  memorable  morning-  of  April  9,  1865,  in  order 
to  stop  the  carnage  and  bloodshed  of  that  hopeless  strug- 
gle which  had  been  going  on  for  four  long,  weary  years, 
he  surrendered  the  battle-scarred  remnant  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia;  and,  in  doing  so,  yielded  the  last 
vestige  of  the  hopes  of  his  beloved  South.  This  meant 
the  confiscation  of  their  property  in  slaves;  it  meant  the 
crushing  of  their  fondest  hopes  of  local  self-government; 
it  meant  the  acceptance  of  military  and  "carpet-bag" 
rule;  it  meant  the  absolute  disfranchisement  of  every 
knightly  type  of  Southern  manhood — all  this,  and  more, 
did  his  surrender  mean  to  the  land  which  he  loved  more 
than  life  itself.  But  it  was  his  duty  to  stop  the  desperate 
contest  and  save  the  lives  of  those-men  who  had  followed 
him  in  a  hundred  heroic  charges.  No  wonder  he  could 
exclaim  from  the  depths  of  his  soldier's  heart,  "I  would 
rather  die  a  thousand  deaths!"  Then  looking  along  the 
files  of  his  ragged  soldiers,  he  added,  "how  easily  I 
could  get  rid  of  all  this  and  be  at  rest!  I  have  only  to 
ride  along  the  lines  and  all  will  be  over.  But,"  he 
quickly  continued,  "?'/  is  our  duty  to  live — for  what  will 
become  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  South  if  we 
are  not  here  to  support  and  protect  them?"    And  in  that 
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trying-  hour  he  gave  to  the  world  the  supreme  example 
in  human  history  of  unquestioned  obedience  to  plain  duty. 
And  what  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that  law  is 
universal  and  eternal;  that  law  is  pre-eminent  and 
divine;  and  that  obedience,  as  it  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,  is  the  highest  duty  of  man.  It  means  that  noth- 
ing truly  great  and  noble  can  be  attained  without  walk- 
ing the  quiet  and  serene  path  of  humility  and  the 
implicit  obedience  to  what  the  highest  impulses  of  our 
nature  teach  us  is  our  duty — duty  to  ourselves,  duty  to 
our  fellow-man,  duty  to  our  God, 

John  H.  Vaughan,  '04. 
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ous  and  harmonious  work  of  the  agents  of  production, 
paralyze  industry,  and  bring  oppression  on  millions  of 
innocent  people.  We  have  shown  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  repress  such  evils  and  remove  such 
hindrances  to  our  progress.  The  government  has  adopted 
no  other  method,  the  government  knows  no  other  method 
by  which  it  can  deal  with  such  matters,  save  through  a 
court  in  which  a  board  of  men  act  as  arbitrators.  There- 
fore it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  settle  the  labor 
troubles  by  compulsory  arbitration. 

C.  C.  Barnhardt. 


THE    GREATNESS    OF   OBEDIENCE 

OBEDIENCE,  the  road  to  power  and  influence,  is 
the  law  of  duty  cheerfully  accepted  as  the  law  of 
life.  And  what  is  law?  "Of  law  there  can  be  no  less 
acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God, 
her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world;  all  thing's  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her 
care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power." 
Obedience  to  law  is  the  first  principle  in  all  life.  With- 
out it  nothing  is,  or  can  be. 

In  the  inanimate  world  this  universal  law  of  obedience 
is  exemplified  and  glorified.  The  solar  system  has  its 
bounds;  the  earth,  moon  and  stars  have  their  orbits,  and 
move  in  absolute  obedience  to  absolute  law.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  laws  of  the  universe  for  one  moment 
would  mean  friction,  the  clashing  of  forces  and  the  col- 
lision of  worlds;  it  would  mean  destruction,  annihilation 
and  chaos.  In  the  animate  world,  no  less  than  in  the 
inanimate,  the  law  of  implicit  obedience  is  the  primal 
law  of  life.  The  animal  kingdom  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  its  nature.  The  individual  develops  according  to 
the  law  of  his  being. 

No  nation  or  individual  need  hope  to  become  great 
without  yielding  to  the  natural  law  of  duty.  Do  we 
look  for  the  secret  of  the  greatness  of  Sparta,  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  obedience  of  Leonidas  and  the  Three  Hun- 
dred. Do  we  look  for  the  source  of  the  magnificence 
and  power  of  Rome,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  implicit 
obedience  of  her  soldiers  and  the  integrity  of  her  Regu- 
lus.     Do  we  look  for  the  cause  of  England's  greatness, 
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graceful  gesture,  held  the  attention  of  mixed  audiences 
and  broke  the  hearts  of  sinners.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  dangers  and  difficulties  thrown  in  his 
way  and  how  these  were  met  and  overcome,  and  when 
we  glance  at  the  stupendous  work  of  18,000  sermons 
preached  by  him  during  his  ministry,  our  imagination 
staggers  under  the  weight,  and  all  epithets  save 
"Great"  fail  us. 

II.      WESLEY. 

Another  source  of  the  inspiration  that  moulded  this 
Methodist  movement  into  organized  being  was  the  hymns 
of  Charles  Wesley.  They  are  the  battle  songs  of  this 
insurrection  against  formality.  Every  phaze  of  it  is 
reflected  in  them. 

Let  us  see,  first  of  all,  the  influence  of  marital  strains 
of  music  upon  any  movement.  It  is  needless  to  point  to 
the  powers  which  "Dixie"  had  over  the  fainting  hearts 
of  the  heroes  of  the  "Lost  Cause"  or  how  it,  even  to  this 
day  of  peace,  straightens  the  bowed  form,  quickens  the 
feeble  step,  and  fires  the  dim  eyes  with  the  spirit  of 
youth — the  same  spirit  which  led  them  over  a  hundred 
battle  fields  "to  do  or  die  for  Dixie." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  illustrations.  It  will 
be  conceded  that  music  alone  is  inspiration,  even  to  the 
death.  When  those  war-like  strains  are  accompanied 
with  words  which  give  voice  to  the  feelings,  however, 
there  is  a  power  given  which  knows  no  resistance.  The 
"Marseillaise"  of  France  is  an  eminent  example  of  this. 
At  one  time,  we  are  told,  it  was  a  crime  punishable  with 
death  to  whistle  this  upon  the  streets  of  Paris — such 
was  the  feeling  it  aroused.  If  we  turn,  now,  to  the 
hymns  of  Charles  Wesley,  we  find  there  those  suited  to 
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all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  "Dixie"  and  the 
"Marseillaise"  were  local  and  national  and  appeal  to 
certain  nations  only;  but  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley 
are  world-wide  in  their  scope  of  influence.  We  find  there 
the  battle  hymn: 

"Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise! 
And  put  your  armor  on." 

And  the  triumphal  Gospel  call:  • 

"Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow." 

Again  we  find  hymns  which  tell  of  perfect  peace: 

"How  happy  are  they 
Who  their  Savior  obey 

And  how  laid  up  their  treasures  above 
Tongue  cannot  express 
The  sweet  comfort  and  peace 

Of  a  soul  in  its  earliest  love!" 

All  true  poetry  finds  a  response  in  every  heart,  for  it 
is  based  upon  a  universal  experience.  The  value  of 
Charles  Wesley's  hymns  to  the  cause  of  Methodism  is 
due  to  this  fact.  Was  any  one  weak  and  in  need  of 
advice  and  help?     Then  he  said: 

"Bid  me  of  men  beware, 

And  to  my  ways  take  heed, 
Discern  their  every  secret  snare, 
And  circumspectly  tread." 
And  again: 

"Ah!  Lord,  with  trembling-,  I  confess 
A  gracious  soul  may  fall  from  grace." 

Was  there  a  soul  afflicted  with  sorrow  and  care?  Then 
he  prayed: 

"Talk  with  us,  Lord,  Thyself  reveal, 
While  here  o'er  earth  we  rove; 
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Speak  to  our  hearts  and  let  us  feel 
The  kindling-  of  Thy  love!" 

*         *         *         * 

"With  Thee  conversing-,  we  forget 

All  time,  and  toil,  and  care; 

Labor  is  rest,  and  pain  is  sweet 

If  Thou,  my  God,  art  here!" 

Charles  Wesley  wrote  for  the  joyous  and  the  sorrowful, 
for  the  poor  and  the  rich,  for  the  weak  and  the  powerful, 
for  the  living  and  for  the  dying.  In  the  joy  of  his  own 
conversion  he  wrote: 

"Oh  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praise!" 

It  is  said  that  a  conversation  with  Peter  Bohler,  a 
pious  Moravian,  suggested  the  first  lines  of  this  hymn, 
but  Charles  Wesley's  own  experience  called  it  forth. 

There's  a  story  told  of  an  actress  in  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  v/ho,  while  passing  an  humble  cottage, 
had  her  attention  arrested  by  singing.  The  tune  was  a 
simple  air,  but  it  was  the  words  of  the  song  which 
stopped  her.  She  looked  in  and  saw  a  few  poor  people 
sitting  together  and  one  was  giving  out  a  hymn.  Noticed 
at  last,  she  was  invited  in  and  remained  during  the  sim- 
ple but  sincere  service.  She  quitted  the  cottag-e,  but  the 
words  of  the  song  followed  her.  She  procured  a  copy  of 
the  book  containing  it  and  read  and  re-read  the  hymn. 
Conviction  was  deepened;  she  sought  pardon  and  dedi- 
cated her  life  to  God.  She  excused  herself  from  attend- 
ing on  the  stage  any  further  till,  pressed  by  the  manager 
of  the  theatre,  she  agreed  to  appear  once  more,  on  condi- 
tion that  she  should  not  be  again  asked  to  repeat  the 
performance.    Her  role  required  her  to  sing  a  song.    The 
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curtain  rose,  the  orchestra  began  the  accompaniment; 
but  she  stood  as  one  lost  in  song-.  The  music  ceased, 
but  she  did  not  sing-;  and,  supposing-  she  was  embar- 
rassed, the  band  again  commenced  and  again  paused  for 
her  to  begin,  but  there  came  no  song.  A  third  third 
time  the  air  was  played  and  a  third  time  the  orchestra 
paused.  Then  with  clasped  hands  and  suffused  with 
tears  she  sang — not  the  song  of  the  play,  but  the  song 
of  the  cottage: 

"Depth  of  mercy,  can  there  be 
Mercy  still  reserved  for  me? 
Can  my  God  his  wrath  forbear? 
Me,  the  chief  of  sinners  spare?" 

The  performance  ended  abruptly.  Many  ridiculed  it, 
but  some  were  induced  to  change  their  own  lives,  as  the 
life  of  the  actress  had  been  changed,  by  the  song.  This 
is  an  instance  of  the  power  and  the  greatness  of  Charles 
Wesley's  hymns.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  always  at 
his  best,  but  the  hymns  which  were  sung  over  the  cradle 
of  Methodism  and  became  the  source  of  inspiration  in 
her  strong  womanhood  still  have  their  power  to  comfort 
the  sorrowing,  to  cheer  the  sad  and  upraise  the  fallen  as 
in  the  days  when  they  literally  sang  Methodism  into  the 
hearts  of  men. 

There  is  one  hymn  in  which  Charles  Wesley  rises  even 
above  himself.  He  seems  to  have  gathered  all  the 
greatness  of  his  former  efforts,  all  the  inspiration  of  his 
genius,  all  the  power  of  his  intellect  and  to  have  summed 
it  all  up  in  one  grand  and  immortal  paen.  As  long  as 
life  has  cares,  as  long  as  the  human  heart  has  sorrows, 
as  long  as  the  world  has  woe,  just  so  long  shall  "Jesus, 
Lover  of  My  Soul"  be  upon  man's  lips  and  in  his  heart. 
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If  Charles  Wesley  had  written  no  other  lines  than  these 
his  name  as  its  author  would  be  immortal.  Earth  has 
no  conditions  or  classes  to  which  this  song-  will  not 
apply.  Tempest  tossed,  the  helpless,  the  defenceless, 
the  faint,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  false,  the  fallen,  the 
sinful— each  may  find  in  it  a  reference  to  himself.  It  is 
a  Gospel — a  glad  tidings  to  all.  The  tempest-tossed  can 
find  a  Haven;  the  helpless  and  defenceless,  aRefug-e  and 
Cover;  the  faint,  a  Cheer;  the  sick,  a  Healer;  the  blind, 
a  Leader;  the  sinful,  a  Savior  and  Lover  of  his  soul;  the 
false,  a  Truth;  the  fallen,  Support  and  Comfort;  the 
unrighteous,  Holiness  and  Justness;  the  impure,  Healing 
Streams. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said:  "I  would  rather  have 
written  that  hymn  of  Wesley's, 

'Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly!' 

than  to  have  all  the  fame  of  all  the  kings  that  ever  sat 
on  the  thrones  of  the  earth.  It  is  more  glorious.  It  has 
more  power  in  it." 

The  old  hymns — we  can  number  them  on  our  fingers — 
that  have  lost  none  of  their  vitality,  hymns  that  we  all 
know  and  all  love,  whether  their  author  be  Wesley,  the 
Methodist,  or  Newman,  the  Catholic,  or  Mrs.  Adams, 
the  Unitarian — the  old  hymns  are  with  us  forever,  and 
in  them  is  transmitted  the  immortal  parts  of  mortal 
authorship.  They  embalm  their  maker  in  religious  ven- 
eration. They  scatter  his  mission.  They  are  his  calling 
upon  earth.  They  are  the  living  of  his  life.  When 
"Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul"  shall  have  passed  from  the 
minds  of  men,  Charles  Wesley  is  dead  and  his  work  is 
ended. 


A   VISION    OF  THE   EAST. 

Some  evening's,  spread  in  Oriental  skies, 
Dreaming-  of  dreams  and  Eastern  tales,  there  rise 
In  old,  forgotten  thoughts,  these  childish  dreams 
That  bring  again  the  East  in  childhood  guise. 

And  palaces  and  glittering  minarets, 
Fountains  in  moonlight  maze  of  silver  jets, 
And  all  the  magic  light  of  old  Bagdad 
Gleam  wondrous,  walled  in  wondrous  parapets. 

Once  more  the  meteor  of  Aladdin's  Lamp, 
And  grim,  swart  soldiers  in  a  tented  camp, 
Guarding  the  Cavern  of  the  Forty  Thieves; 
The  swish  of  houri  bands  in  airy  tramp. 

But  now  a  vision  widened  in  the  dream 
In  older  years  doth  older  thoughts  beseem, 
And  earlier  fantasies  are  buried  o'er 
By  misty  breakers  of  one  broader  stream, 

Bearing  the  light  of  a  rememb'ring  mind, 
Guiding  nry  way  thereby,  whereby  I  find 
The  Palace  wall,  the  Vineyard,  and  the  Khan, 
The  tents  of  Omar  and  the  flowing  Wine. 

Where  soft  rose-fragrance  floats  forever  free 
In  undulations  down  one  misty  lea, 
Where  shadows  lengthen  from  a  quivering  plane 
O'er  vales  of  Hafiz  and  of  Ferdousi; 

Where  western  gloamings  of  a  setting  sun, 
Paling  to  twilight  when  the  day  is  done, 
Fall  on  the  guilded  mosques  of  Teheran, 
Fainting  in  darkness.     Now  the  scene  is  on 
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To  green  Damascus  lost  in  the  wasted  sand, 
Drifting-  around  her  ancient  walls  that  stand 
Ruinous  above  the  banks  of  Abana 
And  Parphar  in  the  Holy  Prophet's  land; 

To  myriad  peoples  in  an  endless  plain, 
And,  glittering-  keen  with  armies  in  the  train 
Of  despots,  past  the  Delhi  palaces — 
Now  lost  in  vapors  on  the  Indian  main. 

Ye,  who  have  seen  the  Vision,  ye,  whose  ways 
Are  cheered  by  twilights  of  those  golden  days, 
Aye  shall  keep  bright  the  memory  and  shall  bring 
Anew  the  Vision  from  the  misty  maze. 


ACROSS   THE    ATLANTIC    ON    A    CATTLE    SHIP. 

THERE  are  numerous  ways  by  which  a  young-  man 
may  be  enabled  to  spend  a  pleasant  summer  vaca- 
tion; but  among-  all  of  them  I  think  by  far  the  most 
interesting-  and  adventuresome  is  a  trip  "across  the 
pond"  on  a  regular  old  cattle  boat. 

For  several  summers  I  had  been  extremely  anxious  to 
take  a  trip  abroad,  as  I  knew  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
me  in  every  respect,  and,  moreover,  I  naturally  reasoned 
that  every  minute  of  my  time  spent  at  sea  would  be 
pleasantly  spent.  Hearing-  that  one  was  allowed  to  work 
one's  way  across  the  Atlantic  on  those  so-called  cattle 
boats,  I  decided  to  make  the  undertaking  with  two  col- 
lege friends  of  mine  who  were  also  extremely  anxious  to 
make  the  trip. 

My  two  friends  who  were  to  accompany  me  on  my 
trip  were  Branner  Gilmer,  of  Waynesville,  N.  C,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  State  University  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  Douglas  Welch,  also  of  Waynesville,  who  last  fall 
was  a  star  on  the  A.  and  M.  College  football  team  and 
the  head  coach  of  the  baseball  team  in  the  spring-.  .1  had 
known  these  boys  for  several  years,  so  I  felt  no  hesitancy 
in  making  such  a  trip  with  them,  as  I  knew  them  both 
to  be  members  of  the  national  order  of  "good  eggs". 

Arriving  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  two  days  after  we 
had  finished  our  last  examinations  at  college,  we  were 
not  long  in  completing  our  arrangements  for  a  trip  on  a 
cattle  boat.  The  cattle  exporter,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lee,  agreed 
to  give  us  each  one  pound  ($4.85)  and  a  return  passage 
on  one  of  the  company's  boats  for  making  the  trip  over. 
This  being  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned,  we  were 
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told  to  be  on  board  the  ship  the  following-  morning-  by 
seven  o'clock,  as  the  ship  was  due  to  sail  at  eight  o'clock 
sharp. 

The  night  previous  to  our  sailing  we  slept  very  little, 
because  we  were  thinking  of  our  trip  over,  wondering 
with  our  eyes  wide  open,  peering  into  the  blackness  of 
the  night,  if  we  should  see  any  whales;  if  we  should  see 
any  icebergs;  how  many  species  of  fish  we  would  be  able 
to  recognize;  would  the  work  be  hard;  would  we  get 
sick;  what  would  we  have  to  eat?  and  a  thousand  other 
similar  thoug-hts  presented  themselves  to  our  wondering 
minds.  Awaking  about  daybreak  (four  o'clock)  on  the 
morning  of  our  sailing,  we  immediately  proceeded  to 
don  our  rough  and  ready  clothes  which  we  were  to  wear 
over  on  our  trip.  By  the  time  our  dress  was  completed, 
we  certainly  looked  like  graduated  tramps  or  some  other 
creatures  of  the  same  sort  with  the  degree,  "Hail  from 
Texas."  Brownie,  with  his  blue  flannel  shirt  and  red 
bandanna;  Dug,  with  his  old  football  jersey  and  corduroy 
trousers;  and  I,  with  my  big  riding-boots,  a  sweater 
which  had  seen  service  for  some  seven  years,  while  the 
boots  looked  as  though  they  had  been  worn  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  or  some  of  his  contemporaries.  My  head 
gear  was  a  most  becoming  one,  an  old  brown  felt  hat 
from  which  all  the  brim  had  been  torn  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  part  in  the  front  which  served  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  eyes. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  realized  that  we  were  booked 
for  a  rough  and  ready  "look-out-for-number-one"  trip. 
We  gathered  up  our  suit  cases  and  made  our  way  rapidly 
to  the  dock  where  our  ship  was  lying  in  readiness  to 
sail.     Seven  o'clock  found  us  safely  aboard  the  ship;  so, 
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after  walking-  around  the  deck  several  times  in  search  of 
an  officer,  we  found  the  second  mate  who  for  the  asking 
readily  permitted  us  to  store  in  his  room  our  suit  cases, 
which  contained  all  of  our  money,  clothes  and  personal 
belongings.  Three  hours  later  we  were  gracefully  glid- 
ing along  the  Virginia  beach  towards  the  north  and  by 
twelve  o'clock  land  could  not  be  sighted  in  any  direction. 

Our  foreman,  that  is,  the  foreman  of  the  cattle  squad, 
a  Mr.  Dave  Smith,  came  on  deck  about  eleven  o'clock 
and  informed  us  that  we  need  not  come  below  until 
eight  bells  (four  o'clock)  that  afternoon,  as  the  other 
fellows,  who  were  experienced  cattlemen,  Would  attend 
to  the  stalling  and  roping  of  the  cattle,  which  was  a 
tough  job.  At  noon  our  dinner  was  issued  to  us,  but 
after  having  eaten  an  unusually  large  breakfast,  we 
really  didn't  care  for  anything,  especially  as  the  food 
didn't  impress  our  appetites  very  favorably.  After  hav- 
ing examined  this  food,  we  quietly  pitched  it  over  the 
sides  of  the  boat  and  told  the  second  cook  that  our  din- 
ner was  enjoyed  immensely;  and  so  it  was,  I  presume, 
by  the  fish. 

The  Shenandoah,  the  name  of  our  ship,  was  about 
360  feet  in  length  by  50  feet, in  breadth.  She  had  two 
decks,  which  were  the  main  deck  and  the  cattle  deck. 
The  main  deck  was  of  course  the  cattle  deck  and  this 
was  used  for  various  purposes.  The  fore  part  was  used 
as  a  promenade  for  the  officers  and  passengers;  the  rear 
part  was,  on  this  trip,  used  as  a  sheep  deck;  while  in 
the  central  part  of  the  deck  were  the  cabins.  Directly 
underneath  the  main  deck  is  situated  the  cattle  deck. 
This  is  all  divided  up  into  stalls  and  in  every  stall  there 
are  placed  four  cattle.     The  stalls  run  along  the  sides 
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of  the  deck  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  intervening- 
space  is  termed  the  "alley  way".  This  main  alley  way 
is  divided  by  more  cattle  stalls  and  the  hatchways, 
consequently  making-  two  alley  ways.  Underneath  the 
cattle  deck  was  stored  our  cargo,  which  contained  prin- 
cipally hay  and  corn.  No  sails  whatever  were  used,  this 
being  a  steamship  alone.  As  a  rule  she  made  about 
twelve  knots  per  hour,  but  during  rough  weather  her 
speed  was  diminished  by  something  like  five  knots. 

That  afternoon  all  the  cattlemen  were  ordered  up  to 
the  steward's  room  where  we  were  each  issued  a  blanket, 
tin  cup,  plate,  knife,  fork  and  spoon.  This  completed 
our  kit.  As  for  food,  we  were  each  issued  two  pounds 
of  brown  sugar  and  two  pounds  of  margarine;  this  was 
supposed  to  last  us  one  week. 

When  eight  bells  sounded  we  three  boys  went  below, 
that  is,  on  the  cattle  deck,  and  were  put  to  work  feeding 
hay  to  the  cattle.  First,  we  would  roll  the  bales  of  hay 
down  the  alley  way  from  one  hatchway  to  another,  then 
after  having  cut  the  wires  on  the  bales  we  would  shake 
the  hay  out  along  the  edge  of  the  stalls  on  the  alley 
way.  When  the  cattle  had  eaten  about  half  of  their 
hay  we  then  began  to  "fork#in,"  that  is,  to  fork  the  hay 
out  of  the  alley  way  into  the  troughs,  after  which  we* 
swept.  It  was  fearlully  hot  and  stifling  down  there 
with  the  cattle  and  even  with  nothing  on  our  bodies  but 
thin,  armless  gymnasium  jackets  we  perspired  most 
freely. 

It  was  not  a  great  while  before  the  ship  began  to  roll 
and  rock  in  a  most  peculiar  way,  and  we  soon  began  to 
feel  a  little  touch  of  sea-sickness,  especially  myself, 
which  we  presumed  was  brought  on  so  early  by  the  heat 
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and  dust  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  work.  That 
afternoon  before  the  sun  had  passed  below  the  horizon, 
I  was  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  ship,  feeling- dreadfully 
bad,  and  humming-  in  my  mind  the  tune  of  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  For  supper  I  didn't  eat  any  food  at  all, 
neither  did  I  drink  any  water,  as  it  was  hot  and  espe- 
cially repulsive  to  one  who  was  fearfully  sea-sick.  The 
other  fellows  did  eat  a  little. 

All  the  cattlemen  are  supposed  to  sleep  in  the  foresail, 
which  is  situated  in  the  rear  end  of  the  ship  on  the 
cattle  deck  just  over,  or  rather  to  the  left  of,  the  boat's 
stern.  This  was  a  dark,  damp,  forbidding  little  room, 
with  only  a  few  small  port  holes  to  admit  the  light  rays. 
This  room  contained  wooden  bunks  on  either  side  and 
in  the  centre  was  a  greasy,  wooden  table  upon  which 
the  cattlemen  ate  their  meals.  Besides  being  dark, 
damp  and  dingy,  it  was  in  the  very  part  of  the  ship 
where  she  rocked  the  most,  and,  if  we  should  have 
attempted  to  sleep  there,  we  would  most  assuredly  had 
to  have  used  ropes  to  tie  ourselves,  for  danger  of  being 
rolled  out  of  our  bunks. 

There  were  seven  other  cattlemen  on  the  boat  besides 
we  three,  and  they  didn't  seem  to  mind  where  they 
bunked  or  ate.  We  had  investigated  the  foresail  that 
afternoon  and  found  that  we  could  not  endure  that;  so, 
when  dusk  came  and  we  had  completed  our  day's  labor, 
we  quietly  rolled  up  in  our  blankets  with  the  ship's 
main  deck  for  a  mattress  and  our  coats  for  pillows.  It 
was  not  the  least  trouble  for  us  to  sleep,  for  we  had  lost 
sleep  the  night  before,  and,  besides,  we  were  weary  from 
our  toil  and  sick  from  the  sea.  Five  minutes  after  we 
had  lain  down  found  us  in  dreamland. 
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The  following-  morning-  at  quarter  of  six  I  was  aroused 
from  my  peaceful  'slumber  by  "Mike",  a  great,  big, 
strapping  young  Irishman,  who  was  beating  on  my  boot 
soles  with  a  wooden  paddle  and  bidding  us  "git  up",  as 
it  was  time  to  begin  watering  the  cattle.  I  was  no 
sooner  on  my  feet  until  I  knew  that  I  my  seasickness 
was  still  with  me,  nor  did  I  recover  from  it  for  several 
days  to  come. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  were  ten  cattlemen  in  all, 
these  being  divided  into  squads,  four  men  on  each  side, 
a  foreman  and  a  night  watchman.  There  were  410  cat- 
tle on  the  boat;  so  we  had  to  attend  to  half  this  number, 
which  was  205  cattle  to  feed  and  water.  On  our  side  there 
was  Dug,  Brownie  and  Mike  Johnson,  a  big,  red-faced 
young  Irishman  of  some  twenty  summers,  who  had 
already  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  a  cattle  boat  forty-two 
times,  that  being  his  forty-third  voyage.  Mike  was  the 
boss  on  our  side,  as  he  was  experienced  in  the  cattle  boat 
business,  and  was  what  is  called  a  "paid  man,"  that  is, 
a  man  who  has  charge  of  one  side  and  receives  five 
pounds  for  his  labor. 

We  usually  finished  watering  about  seven  o'clock.  The 
watering  is  the  hardest  and  most  tedious  work  of  all. 
Every  head  of  stock  has  to  be  watered  from  a  bucket, 
which  is  placed  in  the  trough.  Every  bullock  will  drink 
on  an  average  of  three  to  four  buckets  of  water  each 
morning;  so  carrying  from  150  to  200  buckets  of  water 
from  a  spot  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  away  isn't  such  a 
soft  job.  Brownie  always  fed  hay  while  we  three  did 
the  watering.  In  watering,  one  often  loses  his  temper, 
for  the  cattle  will  often  upset  the  water,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, drench  the  tender,  and  when  water  is  being 
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placed  in  the  trough  they  will  often  exasperate  one  by 
butting-  at  the  bucket.  After  watering-,  we  would  always 
be  wringing  wet  and  would  g-enerally  have  to  wait  some 
time  before  we  could  get  a  chance  to  lie  in  the  sun  to 
dry  our  drenched  clothes. 

When  the  watering  was  finished,  the  next  thing  was 
to  get  up  out  of  the  ship  forty-eight  bales  of  hay,  weigh- 
ing 225  pounds  each,  and  fifty  bags  of  shelled  corn, 
weighing  about  150  pounds  each. 

Generally,  Dug  and  I  stood  down  below  and  lifted  the 
hay  up  to  the  cattle  deck,  while  the  other  fellows  rolled 
the  bales  along  the  alley  way  to  the  different  hatchways, 
where  they  were  to  be  used.  We  had  about  the  hardest 
job  of  all;  for  lifting  225-pound  bales  of  hay  isn't  an 
easy  job,  by  any  means.  At  eight  o'clock  breakfast 
was  served  to  us,  which  always  consisted  of  a  stale  loaf 
of  bread  for  each  man,  a  piece  of  salted  horse  meat  and 
a  drink,  which  wastermed  "tea".  How  the  name  origi- 
nated I  have  never  been  able  to  quite  understand. 

We  three  boys  always  ate  on  deck,  on  the  hatchways 
or  on  a  box  in  the  alley  way,  but  at  any  rate  we  ate  in 
the  foresail  with  the  other  cattlemen.  For  breakfast  we 
were  allowed  half  an  hour,  and  as  soon  as  that  time  was 
up  we  were  set  to  work  sweeping  out  the  alleyways  and 
and  cleaning  out  the  troughs,  after  which  we  fed  corn 
and  hay  in  the  greatest  abundance.  How  those  cattle 
ever  ate  so  much  and  drank  so  much  I  can't  imagine. 

At  noon  we  had  dinner.  For  dinner  we  had  only  one 
dish,  which  was  "scouse",  a  mixture  of  meat  and  pota- 
toes thoroughly  boiled  with  water.  This  is  a  favorite 
dish  with  seamen,  but  I  never  cultivated  a  taste  for  it. 
We  were  allowed  a  rest  of  three  hours  after  dinner,  and 
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that  rest  was  always  looked  forward  to  by  us;  for,  not 
being-  used  to  hard  labor  with  such  a  small  amount  of 
food,  a  nice  little  nap  of  two  hours  was  much  appreciated 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

At  three  o'clock  we  began  salting-  the  cattle,  and  oh! 
how  I  used  to  hate  to  do  this,  for  I  knew  that  the  cattle 
would  drink  more  water  the  following-  morning-.  After 
salting,  we  fed  hay,  forked  in  and  swept  out  the  alley 
way.  By  this  time  it  was  supper  time,  and  supper  was 
just  as  bad  as  any  of  the  other  meals.  It  always  con- 
sisted of  bread  and  coffee,  and,  like  the  tea,  I  never 
could  imagine  where  it  received  the  title  "coffee". 

More  hay  in  abundance  was  fed  after  supper,  and  we 
usually  completed  our  day's  work  about  seven  o'clock. 
After  our  day's  work  was  over,  we  never  spent  any  time 
loafing-,  but  retired  to  our  sleeping-  quarters  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  we  were  always  prepared  to  enter  into  dream- 
land. 

For  three  whole  days  I  remained  deathly  sick,  not 
taking  any  food  or  water  into  my  stomach,  and  yet  I 
held  up  through  it  all,  doing  my  share  of  the  work  as 
though  I  was  not  sick.  Everything  eatable  in  sight  was 
repulsive  to  me,  but  I  really  believe  I  could  have  eaten  a 
nice,  well-buttered  toast  wkh  tea  most  any  time. 

On  the  fourth  day  out  I  felt  better,  and  ate  a  little 
something,  which  strengthened  me  considerably.  At 
one  time  during  my  fast  I  was  actually  so  weak  that  I 
almost  weakened  under  small  bags  of  corn.  Mike  and 
his  little  clay  pipe,  filled  with  "Sensation"  tobacco,  used 
to  keep  everybody  on  the  ship  in  bad  humor,  for  the  odor 
of.  that  pipe  was  enough  to  sicken  anyone.  When  I 
regained  my  appetite,  I  "over"  ate  everything  in  sight 
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and  would  have  eaten  the  cattle,  sailors  and  every  thing- 
else,  had  they  not  kept  a  close  watch  on  me.  My  sea- 
sickness must  have  done  me  good,  for  I  got  well.  I 
really  felt  like  a  new  man.  An  old  sea  captain  once 
said:  "There  is  nothing-  so  good  for  one  as  an  occa- 
sional seasickness."     I  most  certainly  agree  with  him. 

While  crossing  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the 
weather  became  intensely  cold,  and  had  we  not  discov- 
ered the  "donkey-room",  I  hardly  know  what  we  would 
have  done.  I  guess  we  would  have  frozen  stiff.  The 
"donkey-room"  is  a  little  place  situated  directly  over  the 
engines,  where  all  the  good  warm  air  comes  from.  This 
little  room  was  about  half  filled  with  coal,  and  every 
spare  moment  we  spent  in  this  room,  drying  our  clothes 
and  warming  our  shivering  bodies.  We  would  no  sooner 
get  dry  until  the  spray  would  drench  us  again  to  the 
skin,  and  only  one  night  did  we  sleep  in  dry  clothes; 
luckily,  we  weren't  subject  to  colds.  During  our  trip 
over  the  banks  we  sighted  an  immense  iceberg  in  the 
distance,  some  thousand  feet  in  length.  Had  we  had  a 
field  glass,  we  would  have  been  able  to  have  seen  it  more 
plainly. 

The  fourth  day  out  the  weather  began  to  change  for 
the  worse,  and  on  the  fifth  day  we  witnessed  a  most 
fearful  storm  in  which  Brownie  and  I  came  near  losing 
our  lives,  and  we  were  only  saved  by  the  life-lines.  We 
were  working  on  the  main  deck  with  some  sheep;  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  terrific  gale,  and  the  waves  were 
angrily  dashing  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  above  the  deck 
of  the  ship.  It  was  pouring  down  rain  and  the  lightning 
was  playing  fantastically  on  the  black,  treacherous-look- 
ing clouds  in  the  distance.     The  ship  was  pitching  in 
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every  direction,  and  we  could  only  keep  our  positions  by 
holding-  tight  to  the. lines  which  were  stretched  over  the 
deck  of  the  ship.  We  had  been  working-  there  about 
half  an  hour  when  the  ship  gave  a  tremendous  lurch  in 
the  air,  followed  by  a  plunge  into  the  water.  As  the 
ship  went  into  the  water,  a  huge  wave  swept  the  deck, 
carrying  off  fifty-two  sheep,  pens  and  all,  right  out  from 
under  our  feet,  while  we  held  on  frantically  to  the  life- 
line. 

These  sheep  and  pens  were  carried  over  with  such 
great  force  that  the  iron  railing  around  the  ship's  deck 
was  mashed  and  torn  to  pieces. 

The  weather  became  so  bad  that  we  were  compelled 
to  change  our  sleeping  quarters;  so  every  night  we  would 
lower  ourselves  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship  by  a  rope,  and 
sleep  on  the  hay.  We  slept  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
for  about  eight  nights.  Every  morning  at  quarter  of 
four,  the  night  watchman  would  open  up  the  hatchway 
and  yell:  "Hello,  down  there;  wake  up;  quarter  of  four; 
time  to  water,"  and  we  would  always  reply  with  the 
question,  "How  is  the  weather  today?"  The  answer 
would  usually  be  "bad;  sky's  still  foaming."  This  bad 
weather  continued  for  about  five  days,  raining  all  the 
time,  and  the  ship  tossing*from  side  to  side.  After  we 
crossed  the  banks,  the  weather  began  to  get  better,  and 
three  days  before  we  landed  it  was  beautiful.  Clear  skies 
and  smooth  water  is  all  the  sailor  could  wish  for.  During 
clear  weather  every  afternoon  after  work  we  used  to  go 
up  on  deck,  strip  and  turn  the  hose  on  each  other.  It 
was  just  a  trifle  cold,  but  after  we  had  given  ourselves  a 
friction  bath  with  a  big  rough  towel'  till  our  bodies  were 
almost  red,  we  felt  like  new  beings  and  were  ready  for 
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our  bed  of  hay  and  a  good  night's  rest,  to  be  followed  by 
another  hard  day's  work. 

Often  we  would  amuse  ourselves  on  deck  by  a  wrestle 
or  a  round  or  two  with  some  of  the  sailors,  who  thought 
themselves  the  best  men  on  the  ship;  but  were  often- 
times deceived  in  their  hard-earned  strength.  Three 
rounds  in  the  ring  with  a  sailor  is  guaranteed  to  remedy 
any  defect. 

One  beautiful  moonlight  evening,  when  it  was  too 
pretty  to  retire  so  early,  we  amused  ourselves  by  watch- 
ing the  phosphorous  lines  made  by  the  ship's  course  and 
by  fishing  for  sea  weed  from  the  side  of  the  ship.  A 
most  beautiful  sight  is  the  reflection  of  the  stars  in  the 
water  as  they  are  blotted  out  by  the  ship's  waves. 

There  were  some  great  characters  on  board  our  boat 
besides  Mike  Johnson,  the  big  Irishman  who  so  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  puffing  that  clay  pipe  filled  with  "Sensa- 
tion" tobacco;  there  was  old  man  Dunn,  the  "locater".  I 
believe  he  sometimes  went  by  the  name  of  Colonel  Dunn, 
but  he  was  generally  known  as  the  "locater".  This 
name  was  given  him  because  the  word  "locate"  was  his 
favorite,  and  at  every  opportunity  he  would  use  this 
word.  He  was  a  very  peculiar  character  and  I  believe  if 
all  his  adventures  were  published  in  book  form  they 
would  sell  by  the  thousands.  Colonel  Dunn  was  a  man 
of  sixty-seven  years,  born  in  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh. 
When  at  the  early  age  of  ten  he  ran  away  from  his 
parents  and  joined  a  ship  bound  for  Australia.  After 
landing  in  Australia,  he  spent  several  months  there  on  a 
ranch.  Soon  tiring  of  this  life,  he  embarked  for  England, 
where  he  joined  the  British  cavalry.  He  was  in  the 
French  cavalry  for  three  years  and  in  the  United  States 
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cavalry  for  six  years.  He  saw  service  in  the  west  with 
General  Custer,  and  just  before  Custer  made  his  last 
stand  Dunn  was  taken  sick,  consequently  not  participat- 
ing- in  the  last  battle.  He  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  some 
twenty  times,  and  has  been  around  the  world  three 
times;  besides,  he  has  traveled  in  almost  every  land  of 
the  world.  Last  winter  he  spent  trapping-  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  spring  he  spent  on  a  ranch  in  Mon- 
tana. Even  in  his  old  age,  he  can  handle  a  rifle  and 
pistol  to  perfection  and  can  sit  a  bronco  as  long-  as  the 
next  man.     That  was  Colonel  Dunn. 

The  three  cattlemen  were  Willie  off  the  Yacht,  Weary 
Willie  and  Nervy  Nat.  Willie  off  the  Yacht  was  a  young 
fellow  of  some  twenty  years,  born  in  New  York  city,  and 
who  beg-an  to  beat  the  American  trains  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  Before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  had  trav- 
eled in  every  State  and  territory  in  the  Union,  and  while 
with  us  he  was  making  his  fourth  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  a  nice-looking  boy,  with  a  good  heart, 
and  whenever  possible  he  would  do  a  friend  a  favor.  If 
one  really  wishes  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  human 
nature,  let  him  make  a  trip  across  the  pond  on  a  cattle 
ship  with  such  characters. 

Weary'  Willie  was  without  doubt  the  most  broken- 
down  piece  of  humanity  I  have  ever  seen.  Born  in  Eng- 
land, he  emigrated  to  the  States  in  the  early  seventies, 
where  since  then  he  has  been  in  Baltimore,  begging, 
and,  I  presume,  stealing,  whatever  came  in  his  way.  He 
was  a  bony,  puny,  yellow-complexioned  fellow,  with 
black,  piercing  eyes  and  dark  hair.  His  snaggled  teeth, 
all  stained  with  tobacco,  showed  whenever  he  let  forth 
that  little,  treacherous  grin  of  his,  which  always  struck 
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me  as  ghostly.  He  was  an  inveterate  cigarette  smoker, 
besides  being-  death  on  any  kind  of  intoxicating-  drinks, 
from  the  raw  alcohol  down. 

Nervy  Nat  was  a  character  worth  studying1.  I  knew 
from  the  beg-inning-  by  his  speech  and  manners  that  he 
was  an  educated  man.  By  close  questioning-,  I  was  ena- 
bled to  find  out  something  about  his  past  life,  although 
he  was  extremely  shy  about  referring  to  anything  which 
concerned  the  past.  Born  in  a  little  inland  town  in 
Maryland,  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  he  prepared  himself 
for  college  by  push  and  perseverance.  On  completing 
the  academic  course  at  Yale  University,  he  went  to 
Columbia  University  in  New  York  city,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  law  course  in  '83.  Believing  that  New  York 
City  offered  a  good  field  for  a  young  lawyer,  he  decided 
to  practice  there,  Within  ten  years  he  had  a  law  prac- 
tice which  brought  him  an  annual  income  of  something 
like  $5,000.  Several  years  ago  he  drew  from  the  bank 
his  little  fortune  of  $50,000  and  proceeded  to  play  the 
game  of  fortune.  By  bad  luck,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
he  lost  every  dollar  of  his  money.  Disappointed  and 
heart-sick,  he  drifted  to  the  bad,  until  now  he  is  nothing 
but  a  mere  hobo  with  an  alcoholic  brain  and  parched 
lungs. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  out  we  sighted  land  on  the  Irish 
coast,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
anything  that  looked  so  good  to  me.  As  we  traveled 
on,  we  could  see  more  plainly  the  land,  until  at  last  we 
were  able  to  see  very  distinctly  three  mountains,  which 
were  called  the  Calf,  the  Cow  and  the  Bull,  as  I  was  told 
by  one  of  the  seamen. 

We  sailed  along  the  Irish  coast  for  several  hundred 
miles  and  could  see  plainly  the  old  feudal  castles  dotted 
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along  the  hilltops  overlooking-  the  sea.  In  the  afternoon 
about  five  o'clock  we  unloaded  our  cattle  at  a  little  town 
three  miles  this  side  of  Liverpool,  and  by  eleven  o'clock 
were  docked-  When  we  three  boys  touched  English  soil, 
there  were  three  more  souls  made  happy,  for  one  tires  of 
the  water  in  three  long,  weary  weeks. 

A  voyage  like  this  is  a  good  place  to  test  the  mettle  of 
your  companions,  and  I  found  that  my  chums,  Dug  and 
Brownie  had  in  them  the  stuff  of  which  men  are  made. 
In  every  emergency  they  were  at  my  side,  always  loyal 
and  true. 

Two  weeks  of  hard  work  on  a  cattle  boat,  rough  food, 
and  plenty  of  good  salt  air  is  guaranteed  to  cure  any 
ailment,  and  there  is  nothing  else  that  can  take  its  place. 
So,  if  you  are  feeling  badly  and  really  feel  that  you 
need  a  rest,  try  a  cattle  boat  for  a  trip  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Robert  R.  Reynolds,  '06. 


BILL   KENT    AND    EVELYN. 

SEVERAL  things  had  happened  to  put  Bill  Kent  in 
a  bad  humor.  To  beg-in  with,  as  he  was  eating-  his 
supper  beside  the  road  he  had  heard  a  young  girl  in  a 
passing  wagon  exclaim,  "Oh,  please  hurry!  Did  you  see 
that  awful  looking  tramp!" 

"Now  that  jars  me,"  Bill  had  growled,  looking  after 
the  vehicle.  "Guess  I  wasn't  caught  young  enough. 
I  keep  forgetting  I'm  Bill  Kent,  tramp,  and  not  William 
Kent,  lawyer." 

Then,  somewhere  he  had  taken  a  wrong  turning  in  the 
darkness,  and  he  stumbled  on  over  ruts  dimly  visible  in 
the  starshine,  and  saw  no  indication  of  the  village  that 
was  his  goal. 

When  at  last  he  descried  lights  twinkling  through  the 
black  mass  of  a  hedge,  he  went  close  to  the  shrubs 
and  peered  among  them.  He  made  out  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  several  buildings  by  the  lamps  in  their  windows. 

"By  Georg-e,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  did  take  the  wrong 
turn  at  the  Cross  Roads.  I  believe  this  is  the  Commun- 
ity. Yes,  it  must  be  the  Community,"  he  repeated, 
searching  into  the  gloom.  Then  he  sat  down  on  a  rock 
under  the  bushes  and  swore  softly  to  himself;  for  at  the 
door  of  the  Morrill  Community,  William  Kertt  laid  the 
destruction  of  his  home  and  the  loss  of  his  wife. 

Not  with  entire  justice — for  he  should  have  added  to 
the  debit  side,  his  own  and  Evylyn's  temperaments. 

Fifteen  years  earlier,  Kent,  then  a  young  lawyer  of 
brilliant  mind  and  impulsive  nature,  had  persuaded  Eve- 
lyn Kent  to  marry  him.  She  had  yielded  to  the  storm  of 
his   impetuosity   rather  than   to  any  ardent  feeling  for 
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him,  and  she  had  excused  herself  to  her  better  sense  by 
the  plea  that  his  love  for  her  would  prove  his  balance 
wheel. 

It  was  an  unfounded  expectation.  His  emotionalism 
led  him  to  gayety;  hers  to  sentimentality.  His  warm 
temperament  was  chilled  by  her  lack  of  sympathy;  her 
scrupulous  delicacy  was  shocked  by  what  she  considered 
his  laxity.  They  quarrelled  more  and  more  frequently, 
with  the  exquisite  pain  known  only  to  the  married. 

William  longed  for  tenderness.  Evelyn  held  herself 
gallingly  aloof,  and  expended  her  devotion  upon  her 
church.  Religion  became  her  chief  comfort  in  the 
unhappiness  of  her  life,  and  when  the  Morrill  Commun- 
ity was  founded  by  the  followers  of  the  Rev.  John  Mor- 
rill, she  became  a  convert  and  a  diligent  worker  for  the 
cause  of  communal  life. 

William  upbraided  her  for  neglecting  her  household. 
She  flung  back  home  truths  in  a  tone  of  maddening 
superiority. 

At  last  the  tension  snapped.  After  a  furious  scene 
between  them,  Kent  left  the  house,  swearing  never  to 
return.  He  wrote  Evelyn  one  letter,  explaining  that  he 
had  made  over  all  his  property  to  her,  and  then  he  went 
to  the  f a,r  West  and  lived  the  downhill  life  that  follows 
the  total  loss  of  interest  and  ambition.  Today  he  worked, 
tomorrow  he  tramped.  Nobody  cared  what  he  did,  not 
even  Kent  himself. 

But  always  he  nursed  a  hatred  of  the  Community,  for 
he  charged  it  with  fostering  a  distrust  of  him  in  Evelyn's 
swaying  impulses. 

There  had  been  ten  years  of  hardening  and  of  careless 
living;  and  then,  for  no  especial  reason,  he  had  felt  drawn 
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again  to  his  former  home.     He  wanted  to  see  his  office 
and  to  learn  what  had  become  of  his  former  friends — yes, 
of   his  wife,   too,    though  he  was  not  conscious  of  any 
lively  interest  in  her  welfare. 

It  had  taken  him  many  weeks  to  reach  the  familiar 
Ohio  roads,  but  for  days  now  he  had  been  tramping 
through  scenes  that  he  knew  well,  and  this  very  after- 
noon should  have  brought  him  to  the  village. 

But,  instead  of  the  town,  he  had  come  upon  the  Com- 
munity, and  the  old  ill-will  surged  within  him.  He 
shook  his  fist  at  the  black  buildings  patterned  with  the 
Vawthorn  sprays  of  the  hedge.  He  would  like  to  ring 
dd  Morrill's  neck.  For  just  five  minutes  he  would  like 
t>  be  God — yes,  God — and  destroy  everything    he  hated. 

He  ground  his  heel  into  the  grass  of  the  roadside. 
Then  curiosity  drew  him.  Since  he  was  there  he  might 
is  well  see  how  the  place  had  grown;  there  had  been 
>nly  a  dormitory  and  a  refectory  when  he  went  away. 

He  shook  the  box  to  make  sure  that  he  had  plenty  of 
natches,  and  held  his  lantern  to  his  ear  that  he  might 
ridge  of  its  fullness  by  the  splash  of  the  oil.  Then  he 
"ighted  the  bull's-eye,  and  slid  the  shutter  over  the 
treacherous  shaft  that  was  shining  on  his  rough  beard 
and  hate-burdened  eyes. 

He  sat  quite  still  and  looked  about  him  to  be  positive 
that  he  had  not  betrayed  his  whereabouts  to  any  chance 
passer.  When  he  was  confident  that  he  was  alone,  he 
broke  his  way  as  quietly  as  he  could  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  hedge  where  the  stems  grew  thinnest. 

In  the  building  nearest  him  a  window  offered  its 
unshuttered  blackness  to  his  gaze.  He  peered  through 
it  and  saw  by  the  flame  of  a  tiny  lamp  burning  on  ^ 
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sort  of  altar,  that  this  hallw  as  the  Community's  church. 
It  was  the  religious  drawing  of  the  Community  life  that 
Kent  had  been  least  able  to  combat  in  his  wife's  leaning 
towards  the  strange  sect,  and  as  he  looked  into  the  very 
stronghold  of  its  religious  expression  he  felt  pulsing 
through  him  a  wave  of  the  old  futile  rage.  He  glared 
through  the  darkness  at  the  point  of  light  that  shone 
among  the  draperies  of  the  overdecorated  altar,  a]id 
accented  its  contrast  with  the  bare  pine  seats  upon  tfie 
floor. 

"I'd  like  to  burn  the  whole  cursed  flummery,"  he  thought 
fiercely,  and  tried  to  open  the  window.  It  resisted  him,j 
and  he  turned  to  the  next,  to  find  himself  at  the  foot  of 
an  outside  covered  staircase  that  lead  to  the  upper  story. 
Unhesitatingly  he  ran  up  the  steps,  pushed  open  the  door 
at  the  top,  slid  back  the  shutter  of  his  lantern,  and 
looked  about  him.  He  found  himself  in  a  loft  used  by 
the  Community's  economy  for  storage  purposes.  All 
around  the  wall  trunks  were  placed  in  tiers,  so  arranged 
that  each  could  be  opened  without  disturbance  of  its 
neighbors. 

Filled  with  thoughts  of  the  fire  that  would  purify  his 
soul  of  the  desire  for  revenge,  and  clean  the  spiritual 
pest-house  below  as  well,  he  looked  about  for  something 
inflammable  with  which  to  start  his  blaze.  Everything 
was  immaculately  neat;  not  a  scrap  of  paper,  not  a  rag 
met  his  eye. 

With  a  disgusted  grunt  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  trunk 
nearest  him,  and  tried  to  open  it  to  secure  fuel  from  its 
contents.  It  was  locked.  So  was  the  one  above  it;  so 
was  its  next  neighbor.  So  was — no,  it  was  not.  The 
box  at  the  end  of  the  row  yielded  to  his  pull,  and,  mad- 
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dened  by  the  resistance  of  his  inanimate  opponents,  he 
plunged  his  disengaged  hand  into  it  and  flung  on  the 
floor  the  first  small  article  that  he  came  across,  a  lace 
scarf. 

"That'll  do,"  he  growled  softly.  "So'll  this;  so'll 
this,"  and  he  made  a  heap  on  the  floor  by  his  feet. 

"Paper,  good!"  he  muttered,  and  turned  his  lantern 
upon  the  bunch  of  letters  and  photographs  that  he  had 
brought  up  from  the  depths. 

Then  he  stood  still  with  the  stillness  of  stone,  for, 
looking  up  straight  into  his  worn  eyes  with  the  clear 
eyes  of  his  youth  was  his  own  face! 

Perfectly  quiet  he  stood,  staring  at  the  likeness.  He 
stared  and  stared  and  stared.  His  brain,  long  estranged 
from  orderly  reasoning,  and  mazed  with  the  fumes  of  the 
maddening  impulse  to  destroy  to  which  he  had  just 
yielded,  could  not  grasp  the  message  that  his  picture  laid 
before  him. 

"Me,"  he  whispered  huskily;   "me?" 

His  hand  trembled  and  set  free  the  letter  that  lay  with 
the  photograph.  It  was  addressed  to  "Mrs.  William 
Kent"  in  his  own  handwriting — the  one  letter  that  he  had 
written  to  her  after  their  parting. 

He  was  still  struggling  confusedly  over  the  meaning 
of  his  discovery  when  he  heard  a  noise  behind  him. 
Whirling  about  with  a  suddeness  that  sent  the  papers  to 
the  floor,  he  held  up  the  lantern  so  that  its  shadow  fell 
on  his  own  face  and  its  light  glared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
intruder. 

It  was  a  woman  carrying  a  candle  in  her  hand.  He 
saw  that  her  height  was  almost  equal  to  his  own,  that 
her  hair  was  fair,  and  her  mouth  a  thin  red  line.  Her 
eyes  he  could  not  see,  for  she  was  shielding  them  against 
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the  sudden  attack  of  the  bull's  eye — but  he  knew  that 
they  were  gTay! 

She  wore  the  dark  blue  dress  that  was  the  uniform  of 
the  Community,  and  Kent  noticed  unconsciously  that  her 
whole  body  was  trembling-. 

Her  voice  came  before  he  found  his. 

"What  are  you  doing- here?"  she  faltered. 

"Evelyn!"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

With  a  cry  she  dropped  the  candlestick.  It  crashed 
on  the  floor  and  rolled  tinkling  against  a  trunk. 

"Who  are  you?     How  do  you  know  nry  name?" 

She  pushed  the  lantern  gently  to  one  side,  and  peered 
into  the  shadow  that  clung  about  his  face.  Not  satis- 
fied, she  took  the  light  from  the  fingers  that  released  it 
weakly,*  and  turned  the  lens  upon  Kent. 

He  drew  a  sharp  breath  but  did  not  blench. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  know  you."  Her  tone 
was  compounded  of  relief  and  apprehension. 

"Evelyn!  Have  I  gone  out  of  your  memory  entirely? 
Evelyn!" 

It  was  years  since  he  had  thought  of  his  wife  with 
other  than  dislike  and  perhaps  an  idle  curiosity.  An 
hour  before  he  would  have  said  that  he  hated  her.  Yet 
now  the  years  of  forgetfulness,  the  years  of  quarrel,  the 
years  of  coolness  were  as  if  they  had  never  been.  The 
love  of  long  ago  filled  him;  the  love  that  had  drawn  him 
to  the  delicate,-  emotional  girl;  that  had  beaten  down 
her  defences;  that,  at  first,  had  bound  him  to  her  exac- 
tions. 

In  a  flash  the  old  ardor  tingled  through  him,  burned 
in  his  neck,  smarted  in  his  eyes,  crisped  the  muscles  of 
his  fingers.  And  he  knew,  he  knew  that  it  had  never 
left  him;  that  what  he  had  thought  Hate  was  but  Love 
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turned  against  itself.  He  understood  why  no  other 
woman  had  ever  seemed  fair  to  him.  It  was  because 
there  was  but  one  woman  in  all  the  world. 

He  threw  up  his  head  with  the  proud  g-esture  of  con- 
scious force.  He  had  received  anew  the  accolade  of 
Love. 

"Evelyn!"  he  cried  once  more,  and  stretched  out  his 
arms  to  her. 

She  shrank  from  him.  She,  the  one  woman  in  all  the 
world,  was  looking-  at  him  with  puzzled  eyes,  loathing-, 
afraid. 

"Are  you  William  Kent?"  she  hesitated.  "Can  you 
be  William  Kent?" 

He  bent  his  head. 

"You?     My  husband!" 

He  nodded  dumbly.  He  wanted  to  clasp  her  hand,  to 
kiss  her  mouth,  to  pour  out  his  love  in  the  words  that 
were  burning  on  his  lips.  But  she  stood  before  him 
white,  shivering  with  disgust  at  his  degeneration, 
stricken  as  with  a  mortal  blow. 

The  lantern  swung  to  her  side,  and  her  husband  took 
it  from  her  and  placed  it  on  a  trunk.  Releived  of  its 
burden  she  buried  her  face  in  both  her  hands  and  burst 
into  tears.  Kent  put  his  hands  behind  his  back  and 
held  them  fast,  one  with  the  other.  A  death-watch 
ticked  in  the  wall,  and  the  woman  sobbed  shudderingly. 

Revelation  was  coming  to  her  as  to  the  man,  but  to 
her  it  was  a.  revelation  that  deprived  her  of  the  chrism 
of  devotion  with  which  for  years  she  had  anointed  her 
spirit.  She  had  grown  to  look  upon  herself  with  pity, 
as  upon  one  who  had  been  wronged,  but  who  loved 
through   every   trial   the   doer   of   her   hurt.     She  had 
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thought  tenderly  of  the  unselfishness  of  her  affection, 
and  always  she  believed  in  it  and  cherished  it. 

And  now  it  had  needed  but  one  glance  of  shrinking 
certainty  that  the  man  before  her  was  really  her  hus- 
band, and  she  realized  that  she  had  been  self-deceived. 
She  did  not  love  William  Kent.  She  had  nursed  an 
illusion. 

Like  his,  her  thoughts  sped  into  the  past  and  found 
their  goal  in  the  distant  years  of  their  first  acquaintance 
and  marriage.  The  lightning  flash  of  Comprehension 
that  had  illumined  the  page  of  his  spirit  made  sharp  the 
letters  that  spelt  the  story  of  her  heart,  and  she  saw  that 
she  had  misread  its  meaning.  She  had  not  loved  the 
absent  husband;  she  had  not  loved  him  even  at  first. 
She  had  been  swept  from  her  poise  by  his  vehemence. 
She  had  loved  her  power  over  him.  She  had  loved  his 
love  for  her.     Never  had  she  loved  him. 

She  looked  up  as  he  stood  before  her  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  low-burning  lantern,  and  held  out  her  hands  to 
him.  It  was  a  gesture  of  supplication  that  he  should  be 
generous,  that  he  should  spare  her,  that  he  should  for- 
get that  he  was  her  husband. 

In  the  gloom  Kent  misconstrued  the  trembling  mouth, 
the  swimming  eyes.  The  wavering,  upturned  palms 
invited  him.  He  sprang  at|  her,  a  ravening  creature, 
starved  with  heart  hunger.  He  crushed  her  in  his  arms. 
He  kissed  her  mouth  again,  again,  again.  He  forced 
her  head  against  his  shoulder,  and  laid  his  cheek  upon  it. 

And  she  lay  on  his  breast,  sick  with  the  smell  of  his 
coarse  clothes,  shocked  like  a  girl  at  his  roughness, 
faint  with  a  woman's  fear. 

Then  he  spoke  softly,  tenderly,  pouring  out  words  of 
love  with  all  his  old  eloquence.     It  was  a  torrent  of  love, 
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love,  love.  His  passion  burst  its  bonds  and  swelled  and 
whirled  dizzily  on  with  the  mad  rush  of  a  spring-swollen 
stream.  The  wall  of  pride,  the  barrier  of  depression 
were  broken  and  swept  away  by  the  pent-up  might  of 
the  long  imprisoned  energy.  Love,  love,  love.  The  one 
woman  in  all  the  world  lay  in  his  arms.  Love,  love, 
love.  He  was  himself  again.  The  past  was  fallen  into 
the  abyss  of  Time.  The  future  shown  gold-clear,  illu- 
mined by  Love.  The  world  was  at  his  feet  to  be  con- 
quered. Panoplied  by  Love,  what  foe  could  break  his 
determination?  Weaponed  by  Love,  what  foe  could 
withstand  his  attack?  Love  was  his  outer  garment  and 
his  inner  light.  As  she  listened,  shuddering  at  first, 
Evelyn  felt  the  old-time  power  steal  over  her.  She  shut 
her  eyes  and  trembled  at  the  force  that  encircled  her, 
that  shut  her  away  from  all  the  world,  that  numbed  her 
will.  She  was  as  powerless  against  the  virile  energy 
that  vibrated  in  the  air  around  her  as  she  was  against 
the  physical  strength  of  the  arms  that  held  her. 

She  was  by  turns  frightened,  glorified,  awed.  Her 
soul  tried  to  respond  to  the  mighty  call  that  rang  its 
stirring  summons. 

And  she  realized  that  the  effort  was  more  than  she 
could  compass.  She  saw  with  the  self-illumination  that 
comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  her  own  heart  in  its  inca- 
pacity. She  saw  that  the  tranquil  life  of  the  Commun- 
ity, with  its  simple  demands  and  colorless  pleasures,  was 
the  life  that  filled  her  nature.  She  shrank  from  the  tur- 
moil of  the  world  of  Initiative,  of  Effort,  of  Passion. 

But  even  while  she  recoiled,  her  soul  answered  the 
trumpet  summons  with  the  one  clear  note  that  her  small 
instrument  could  make;  the  cry  that  rent  the  veil  from 
the  woman-soul  within  her — the  note  of  self-sacrifice. 
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She  pushed  her  husband  from  her,  and  stood  before 
him,  surrendering-  to  his  the  trembling-  hand  that  he  held 
against  his  breast,  and  looking  into  his  eyes. 

"William,"  she  whispered  so  inaudibly  that  he  bent  to 
listen.  "It  shall  be  as  you  say,  William.  I  will  go 
with  you." 

Her  head  dropped. 

"You  mean  it,  Evelyn?" 

She  was  making  an  honest  strug-g-le — the  fight  that 
redeemed  her  soul  from  pettiness  for  all  time.  Bravely 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his. 

"Yes,  William." 

He  leaned  forward  and  studied  her  face  slowly,  line  by 
line — the  shrinking  eyes,  the  quivering  mouth.  Then 
all  the  gladness  went  from  his  own  face,  leaving  it  infin- 
itely sad,  though  never  again  dull  or  sodden  as  at  first. 

He  lifted  to  his  lips  the  hands  that  he  had  never  loosed 
from  their  place  against  his  breast,  and  then  gave  them 
to  her  as  one  who  renounces  a  precious  gift. 

"I  understand,  Evelyn,"  he  said  gently.  "I  cannot 
take  it  from  you.     It  is  a  sacrifice  I  cannot  ask." 

He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  trunks  and  dropped  his 
head  in  his  hands.  He  seemed  to  fall  together  with 
despondency.  Evelyn  saw  his  bowed  shoulders.  She 
could  not  see  his  face  whereon  was  written  the  unmasked 
anguish  of  his  tortured  soul. 

She  stood  unmoving,  her  hands  against  her  breast 
where  he  had  laid  them.  Except  for  the  death-watch 
ticking  in  the  wall  there  was  no  sound. 

At  last  Kent  rose.  He  stood  erect  with  a  dignity 
sprung  from  his  new  self-respect.  His  voice  was  low. 
Only  the  grip  of  his  clenched  fist  betrayed  the  violence 
of  his  effort  at  self-control. 
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"I  am  going-  now,"  he  said.  "I  am  going  out  of  your 
life  forever,  Evelyn.  I  am  glad  I  saw  you;  it  has  given 
me  something  to  live  for." 

Evelyn  looked  at  him,  questioning,  frightened. 

"I  am  going  to  make  myself  such  a  man  that  you  need 
not  shrink  from  the  mere  thought  of  being  my  wife. 
And  then — no,  don't  be  afraid;  I  understand  now  that 
you  never  have  loved  me — then  I  shall  go  on  living,  liv- 
ing, living,  and  getting  a  little  happiness  out  of  the 
thought  that  at  least  I  am  worthy  to  have  you  come  to 
me,  even  if  you  never  come." 

He  bent  his  head  and  went  slowly  across  the  loft,  no 
longer  sneaking,  a  thief  in  the  night,  but  born  again 
into  the  meaning  of  manhood. 

By  the  rays  of  the  forgotten  lantern  Evelyn  watched 
him  out  of  sight.  With  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  she 
listened  to  his  lessening  steps  on  the  stairs.  Reading 
clear  by  the  light  of  her  own  emotion  she  understood 
that  he,  in  his  turn,  had  made  his  supreme  sacrifice. 

Mabels  Shippie  Clarke  Pei/ton. 


NOVEMBER. 

The  steep  east  rain  drives  westward 

And  tramples  the  sodden  earth, 

Drenching-  the  rotting  leaves, 

The  dead,  and  slimy  leaves. 

Late  in  the  brown  October  days, 

Gayly  they  shone  and  rustled, 

Danced  in  the  Autumn  haze, 

And  dreamed  in  the  Indian  Summer  eve, 

Fallen  and  dead! 

Scurrying  clouds;  and  the  gray  sky 

Is  hidden  behind  the  clouds. 

O,  wild  West  Wind  that  bearest  these, 

Whither  are  the  linnets  gone? 

Sing  a  low  song  in  grief  with  me, 

A  dirge  for  the  music  flown; 

Sing  sad  and  low  to  the  memory 

Of  the  flowers  and  linnet's  song. 


UNCLE    SILAS'    FIRST    HOBO. 

UNCLE  SILAS  was  sitting-  before  the  kitchen  stove 
watching-  Aunt  Mary  peel  the  Pippin  apples  for 
her  cans  and  discussing  the  latest  township  ordinance. 

"They  call  it  the  tramp-law,"  he  was  saying.  "A 
reward  of  ten  dollars  is  offered  for  any  hobo  whatsoever 
that  may  be  ketched  in  the  township.  Now,  sich  laws 
as  that  makes  it  a  double  misfortune  on  the  community 
for  a  tramp  to  come  in:  he  is  shore  to  steal  things,  and 
the  neighborhood  not  only  loses  that,  but  has  to  pay  ten 
dollars  for  him  when  he's  ketched." 

"Maybe  you'll  get  to  ketch  one  yourself,"  suggested 
Aunt  Mary. 

Uncle  Silas  considered  this  as  nothing  better  than  a 
flout  at  his  wooden  leg,  which  was  got  honorably  at  the 
Wilderness.  Under  such  circumstances,  his  custom  was 
to  swell  up  and  end  the  conference  in  short  order.  In 
extreme  cases  he  hobbled  over  to  the  barn-loft  and  cooled 
his  wrath  by  a  swig  from  the  demijohn  hid  in  the  hay. 
He  did  so  now.  He  pegged  over  to  the  barn-floor  and 
ran  his  wooden  leg  into  the  nearest  pile  of  hay,  hitched 
on  to  the  jug  and  rolled  it  forward  into  the  open.  Then, 
like  a  genuine  old  toper,  he  uncorked  and  heaved  it  to 
his  lips.  Just  at  this  moment  a  sound  as  of  gourds 
under  a  buck-saw  with  variations  (corresponding  to 
knots)  fell  against  his  ear.  He  paused  and  looked  to  the 
right;  there  the  stubby  countenance  of  Meandering 
Michael  projected  from  a  heap  of  timothy.  Mike  was 
snoring. 

"By  Hokey,"  swore  Uncle  Silas  to  himself. 

Softly  lowering  the  demijohn  to  the  hay-pile,  he  stood 
and  gazed  at  the  hobo. 

"  'Pears  to  be  gittin'  on  very  well  in  the  world,  except- 
in'  he  hain't  had  a  shave  most  likely  for  a  week.     Ten 
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dollars  in  him  for  me,  by  Hokey;  how'm  I  goin'  to  git  it 
out?" 

Uncle  Silas  looked  at  Mike  and  pondered;  looked  at 
the  rafters  and  cogitated;  looked  at  the  jug  and  com- 
muned with  himself.  He  then  slapped  his  flesh-and- 
blood  leg-,  and  pegged  softly  to  the  entrance  that  led 
down-stairs  to  the  stalls.  Here  he  turned  and  fetched  a 
loud  cough. 

The  gourd-factory  then  shut  down.  Uncle  Silas 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  made 
straight  for  the  hay-pile  and  fished  out  his  demijohn 
again.  After  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull,  he  set  it 
down  in  the  hay  and  covered  it  again.  Ejaculating 
heartily  "By  Hokey",  he  descended  the  stair-way  and 
pegged  over  to  the  house  to  Aunt  Mary. 

"Mother,"  he  remarked  to  Aunt  Mary  as  he  entered 
the  kitchen,  "if  I  sh ould  ketch  a  tramp — " 

Aunt  Mary  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed  with 
such  heartiness  at  the  mental  picture  of  Uncle  Silas  in  a 
hot  foot-race  with  some  dusty  knight  of  the  road  that 
her  false  teeth  let  go  and  tumbled  on  to  the  floor. 

Uncle  Silas  contented  himself  with  this  mishap,  and 
without  saying  anything  further,  went  out  on  the  front 
porch  and  whistled  a  half  hour.  At  the  end  of  which 
time,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  barn,  took  a  couple 
of  check  lines  from  the  harness-room  and  ascended  to  the 
barn-loft. 

Meandering  Mike  was  lying  as  before,  except  the 
buck-saw,  which  was  still  on  the  strike.  Uncle  Silas 
picked  up  the  jug  from  the  hay-pile  and  shook  it  near 
his  ear. 

"By  Hokey,"  he  said  grinning,  "he  hain't  left  a  dram. 
Is  he  drunk?    Well,  I  reckon  1" 
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He  next  proceeded  to  lace  the  unconscious  tramp  tight 
and  fast  with  the  check-lines.  After  snaking"  him  off  to 
the  scuttle-hole  that  led  downstairs,  he  lowered  him 
cautiously  through  it  into  the  bed  of  a  one-horse  wagon 
in  the  entry.  To  this  vehicle  he  geared  the  gray  horse, 
hobbled  into  the  seat  and  drove  away. 

Passing  Aunt  Mary  standing  on  the  porch,  he  con- 
cluded the  sentence  before  interrupted*  in  the  kitchen: 
'  'If  I  should  ketch  a  tramp,  would  you  believe  your  eyes, 
mother,  by  Hokey?" 

"L<a,  Silas!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Mary,  seeing  Meandering 
Michael  in  the  wagon-bed.  Uncle  Silas  put  the  whip  to 
old  Gray  and  disappeared  down  the  road  in  a  cloud  of 
dust. 

"I've  come  for  my  ten  dollars,  Wilson,"  he  announced 
as  he  drew  up  at  the  constable's  house.  "I  reckon  this 
is  the  first  ketch  that's  been  made  under  the  new 
law,  eh?" 

"What  ye're  bringin'  us  in  yer  wagon,"  inquired  Wil- 
son; "wood,  potatoes  or  fresh  pork?" 

"Oh  no,  not  all,  Wilson,"  said  Uncle  Silas  complac- 
ently; "come  out  and  see."  He  added  as  an  after- 
thought, "By  Hokey." 

"Mike,  by  the  wars!"  declared  the  constable. 

"No  matter  about  his  name  particular,"  remarked 
Uncle  Silas;  "he's  a  hobo  all  right,  ain't  he?  How  did 
I  git  him?     Easy!"  and  he  gave  the  particulars. 

Constable  Wilson,  in  helpless  admiration,  produced 
the  ten  dollars  and  hired  the  vehicle  to  carry  Michael 
(who  hadn't  yet  waked  up)  to  the  lock-up. 

"Take  five  of  these  here  dollars,  Wilson,"  said  Uncle 
Silas,  "and  bring  me  back  another  jug-full  of  the  best, 
by  Hokey!"  «  'OS. 


THE  FOX  HUNT. 

Forth  from  the  warm  to  the  fresher  air, 

Out  in  the  crackling-,  frosted  grass, 
Into  the  forest  shadows  bare, 

Into  the  keener  night,  we  pass. 

Halloo!  to  moon  in  the  matted  boughs, 
Halloo!  to  the  stars  that  glitter  through, 

Halloo!  to  the  far-off  hunter's  rouse, 
Halloo!  to  the  hounds,  halloo! 

Down  in  the  plain,  the  mists  lie  white 
And  whiter  the  drift  in  the  Southern  sky; 

Up  on  the  heights,  the  night-owl  cries 
And  the  chill  North  Wind  creeps  nigh. 

But  hark!  the  hounds,  halloo  to  the  hounds! 

And  the  scent  is  fresh  and  true; 
In  the  hollows  and  coves  the  echo  sounds, 

In  the  hollows  and  coves,  halloo! 


AN    INCIDENT. 

IT  IS  only  a  smoker  who  knows  the  real  enjoyment 
got  from  a  good  smoke.  I  was  traveling-  from  Dan- 
ville to  Greensboro  last  July  and  enjoying-  what  I  call  a 
good  smoke.  I  felt  very  comfortable  as  I  leaned  back  in 
the  soft  seat  with  my  feet  resting  on  the  window-sill, 
and  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  up  from  my  pipe.  As  the 
train  sped  onward,  I  was  oblivious  to  all  nearby  objects, 
when  suddenly  a  rasping  voice  grated  on  my  ear.  I 
turned  in  astonishment,  and  saw,  in  the  seat  just  behind 
me,  almost  surrounded  by  band-boxes  and  bundles,  an 
old  woman. 

"Young  man,"  she  said,  "knock  that  pipe  out." 

Mechanically  I  obeyed  her  by  knocking  my  beautiful 
*  meerschaum  pipe  clear  out  of  the  window.  I  soon 
regained  control  of  myself,  and,  since  I  could  no  longer 
enjoy  my  pipe,  I  proceeded  to  observe  what  was  going 
on  in  the  car.  Finally,  looking  across  the  aisle,  I  saw 
with  no  small  amount  of  pleasure,  an  old  man  taking  off 
his  shoe.  I  continued  to  watch  him  as  he  placed  his 
shoe  in  the  aisle,  and  began  to  rub  what  seemed  to  be  a 
good-sized  bunion  on  the  side  of  his  big  toe.  This  per- 
formance kept  up  for  some  time,  and  then  I  heard  the 
seat  behind  me  creak.  I  could  not  help  smiling-,  for  I 
knew  what  was  coming,  and  coining  soon.  The  creaking 
increased,  and  once  more  the  rasping  voice  grated  on 
my  ear. 

"Young  man,"  she  said. 

I  was  still  in  a  bad  way,  and  wanted  her  to  know  it;  so 
I  neither  moved  nor  answered. 
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"Young  man,"  this  time  much  louder. 

I  kept  still,  and  then,  before  I  could  realize  what  had 
happened,  she  seized  me  by  the  shoulder,  shook  me  like 
I  was  a  milk-shake  and  hissed  in  my  ear: 

"Young-  man,  have  you  another  pipe?" 

F.  M.  Crawford. 


THE  CO-ED. 

Ein  schones  Fraulein  haben  wir 

In  our  third  German  class, 
Denn  alle  Jung-en  sag-en  mir 

"See  what  a  bonnie  lass!" 

Sie  sieht  nicht  ein'  Studentin  aus, 
Her  cheeks  are  plump  and  ruddy; 

Sie  bringt  den  Frohsinn  in  das  Haus — 
But  this  don't  help  you  study. 

Mit  einem  Jung-ling-  g-eht  sie  nicht, 

(At  least  I  haven't  seen  her;, 
Mit  nur  dem  Herrn  Professor  spricht, 

Thinks  that  a  misdemeanor! 

Ihr'  Aug-en  sind  so  glanzend  blau, 

Her  flaxen  hair  so  fine, 
War'  sie  nur  mein'  lieb'volle  Frau, 

I'd  risk  the  song-  and  wine. 

"Wer  liebt  nicht  Weib  und  Wein  und  Sang-," 

As  Martin  Luther  wrote  it, 
"Er  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Leben  lang." — 

And  may  have  never  thoug-ht  it! 

v 
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EDITORIAL 


It  has  been  argued  against  the  opponents  of  all  organ- 
ization in  the  nature  of  "trusts,  monopolies,  combines, 
corners,  pools",  that  they  are  opposing  not  only  an  inher- 
ent right  of  men  of  property  to  combine  their  capital 
into  a  larger  property,  but  also  a  tendency  to  exercise 
this  right  which  is  likewise  inborn  and  inherent.  The 
right  and  the  tendency  support  each  in  a  joint  defence. 

This  tendency  is  responsible  for  the  various  organiza- 
tions in  the  University.  It  has  the  same  opposition, 
which  may  be  answered  along  the  same  line  of  argument 
as  its  more  political  phases  But  there  are  other  sides  of 
college  life  affected  by  what  are  known  as  "clubs"  in  the 
University.  Various  stereotyped  objections  have  been 
brought  against  them,  many  with  good  evidence  of 
foundation.     An  astounding  one  is  the  objection  to  their 
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increase  in  number.  What  about  it?  We  don't  think 
much  of  it.  In  the  last  four  years,  as  far  as  we  know, 
there  have  been  two  "clubs"  organized.  Without  taking 
the  time  to  go  down  to  the  Bursar's  Office  to  ascertain, 
we  don't  think  this  increase  is  in  greater  proportion  to 
the  total  number  than  the  increase  of  students  during 
these  last  four  years. 

These  clubs  are  called  for,  we  think,  by  the  many- 
sidedness  of  the  life  of  the  student  body  at  this  or  any 
other  University.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  give  to 
each  of  its  many  phases  a  full  and  simultaneous  devel- 
opment in  one  common  curriculum.  There  are  certain 
interests  appertaining  that  cannot  be  covered  thus.  For 
these,  there  is  the  club. 


This  is  the  apology  for  "The  Modern  Literature 
Club".  It  covers  an  ever  shifting  ground  that  has  not 
yet  been  provided  for  in  our  academic  courses,  and  can 
never  be,  in  an  adequate  degree.  The  college  curriculum 
is  static.  It  can  deal  with  the  dynamic  development  of 
literature  only  as  this  literature  is  sliced  off  in  static 
measures  and  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  ever 
a  little  behind.  It  is  the  purpose  of  '  'The  Modern  Liter- 
ature Club"  to  keep  the  interval  between  this  slicing 
process  and  "the  latest  book  out"  before  its  mind's  eye. 
In  other  words,  its  chief  concern  is  with  contemporary 
literature. 

With  all  contemporary  literature,  we  may  add.  We 
hear  of  the  work  of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  in 
Berlin.  The  club  aims  at  getting  something  more 
definite  than  reports  of  this  nature.  There  is  Tolstoi  to 
keep  up  with.     Maeterlinck   and  Verhaeren   are  still 
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writing;  so  are  D'Annunzio  and  Rostand;  so  is  Galdos. 
Besides  these,  there  are  others  on  the  Continent  as  good, 
others  in  England  and  America.  They  all  make  up 
what  we  somewhat  vaguely  classify  as  contemporary 
literature. 

This  is  to  be  the  chief  concern  of  the  club.  Other 
literary  fields  are  not  to  be  tabooed  when  it  is  shown 
that  they  still  have  influences  upon  our  modern  tastes, 
and  other  sides  of  our  literary  life.  Another  purpose 
will  be  to  give  an  aim  and  encouragement  to  original 
work  among  any  of  us  who  may  feel  the  moving  of  the 
spirit  within.  Another  will  be  to  bring  about  a  close 
connection  between  the  University  and  other  liter- 
ary workers  in  the  State.  There  are  other  objects  in 
view  now,  and  others  that  will  be  incidental  to  its  devel- 
opment. These,  it  will  be  best,  probably,  to  mention 
when  they  are  clearer  before  our  own  eyes. 

We  feel  that  this  is  rather  a  weak  justification  of  a 
good  thing.  But,  since  it  is  a  good  thing  and,  accord- 
ingly, needs  no  justification,  no  harm,  perhaps,  is  done. 
We  felt  that  some  notice  of  a  movement  that  must  be 
close  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Magazine,  should  be 
given  in  its  columns  somewhere.  There  is  no  place  bet- 
ter for  packing  off  such  flotsam  and  jetsam  than  into  an 
editorial. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Magazine,  the  Exchange  Depart- 
ment is  started  again.  The  "Ex-man"  will  now  proceed 
to  lay  about  him. 

J*      «j*      J* 

In  the  future  no  contribution  to  the  Magazine  will  be 
accepted  unless    it   be    typewritten. 

— Sewanee  Literary  Magazine. 
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Don't  that  jar  you?  Verily,  the  staple  commodity 
around  Sewanee  must  be  Magazine  material,  which  is 
delivered  at  the  office  in  different  stages  of  preparation, 
as  wood  is  delivered  in  sticks  or  sawed  up.  The  Liter- 
ary Magazine  prefers  its  material  sawed  up.  So  do  we. 
But,  since  we  aim  to  stay  in  the  business  till  further 
notice,  the  time  for  posting  the  above  bulletin  on  our 
door  is  indefinitely  postponed. 


It  appears  that  the  Brunonian  doesn't  take  kindly  to 
editorials.  Come,  wake  up!  The  Editorial  Department 
is  not  a  case  of  appendicitis  to  be  cut  out  in  that  'way. 
Dig  up  a  creation  on  the  Brown-Dartmouth  game,  if 
nothing  better  comes  around. 

J*       J*       J* 

The  Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl  has  managed  to  spread 
the  Harvard  game  over  the  whole  of  itself,  including  the 
covers.  We  don't  see  anything  original  left  as  a  means 
of  expressing  the  score  of  the  Cornell  game.  This  is  up 
to  the  Quaker,  and  we  are  looking  with  a  deal  of  interest 
for  his  next. 

J>      j*      j» 

The  Republican  party  have  presented  to  the  voters  as 
their  nominee,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  the  man  who  dined  with 
Booker  Washington  (colored),  and  forced  one  "Crum" 
upon  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  which  they  did  not 
want. 

—  Wo  ford  College  Journal. 

The  italics  are  ours.  They  bring  out  certain  clews 
which  lead  one  by  appropriate  ratiocination  to  what 
Sherlock  Holmes  would  call  an  interesting  case.     We 
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have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  Journal  beyond  the 
number  in  which  this  editorial  appears. 

The  political  tone  of  the  editorial  is  sufficiently 
explained,  we  take  it,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  Journalis 
published  in  South  Carolina.  A  well-balanced  individ- 
ual, not  branded  from  infancy  with  an  insatiable  longing 
for  the  sensational,  would  not  in  a  normal  state  of  mind 
expect  less  from  the  land  of  Senator  Tillman.  It  further- 
more appears  that  the  editor  of  the  Journal  has  come 
early  into  the  world  of  active  life,  in  which,  sundry  minor 
details,  such  as  grammar,  punctuation,  rhetoric,  etc., 
have  yielded  a  dangerous  ascendency  to  the  strenuous 
requirements  of  expedients  of  greater  importance.  The 
editor  appears  to  be  a  good-natured  personage,  as  shown 
by  the  familiar,  free-and-easy  appellation  which,  in  spite 
of  political  differences,  he  condescends  to  bestow  upon 
the  President.  A  laudable  desire  for  the  spread  of 
information  among  the  readers  of  the  Journal  is  shown, 
inasmuch  as  it  stated  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated, 
that  Booker  Washington  is  unmistakably  "colored". 

The  "one  Crum"  is  a  good  point  assuredly.  It  conjures 
up  the  vision  of  the  Palmetto  State  drawing  herself  up 
even  in  the  shadow  of  the  "big  stick"  and  crying  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  President,  "Not  one  Crum  from  your 
hands!"  It  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  South  Carolina  spirit 
in  the  days  of  the  shadow  of  the  "hickory  stick". 

In  view  of-  these  points,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in 
selecting  the  editorship  of  a  college  publication,  which  is 
supposed  to  steer  clear  of  politics,  instead  of  a  position 
on  some  local  South  Carolina  newspaper,  or,  say,  on  the 
New  Tork  American  and  Evening  Journal. 
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It  is  natural  in  years  of  presidential  elections  that  pol- 
itics should  occasionally  "slop  over"  into  various  places 
where  normally  there  is  no  call  for  such  discussions.  We 
think  a  college  magazine  is  entitled  to  bring-  up  any- 
where in  its  columns  that  which  is  of  paramount  interest 
in  the  outside  world.  During  this  semester,  politics  would 
be  admitted  under  this  heading.  This  furnishes  an 
excuse  for  the  editorial  in  the  Journal  from  which  the 
above  extract  is  clipped.  But  it  does  not  furnish  an 
excuse  for  the  quality  of  the  clipping,  either  in  its  tone  or 
in  its  subject  matter.  Above  all  things,  let  the  college 
magazine  try  to  state  matters  in  which  it  is  not  directly 
concerned  as  impartially  as  possible. 

As  an  instance  of  the  fact  that  good  and  unbiased 
editorials  can  be  written  for  a  college  magazine  on  the 
general  subject  of  politics  which  must  sooner  or  later 
front  every  young  man,  we  quote  a  few  lines  from  the 
Red  and  White  of  October: 

"Therefore  the  young  man  about  to  cast  his  first  vote 
should  carefully  study  the  principles  underlying  the  two 
parties,  and  only  after  serious  deliberation  decide  which 
will  carry  out  the  policies  which  he  believes  best  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  The  day  has  passed  when  a 
young  man  can  afford  to  associate  himself  with  a  party 
merely  because  it  is  the  one  to  which  his  father  belonged, 
or  because  it  happens  to  be  the  most  popular  one  in  his 
community.  The  fact  that  certain  natural  prejudices 
incline  him  to  either  one  or  the  other  should  have  no 
weight.  The  question  to  be  decided  is  one  calling  for 
honest,  unimpassioned  thought  and  a  manly  decision  as 
a  result  of  such  deliberation." 

We  would  like  to  recommend  this  to  the  consideration 
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of  the  Journal  in  case  it  should  be  struck  by  a  desire  to 
swear  off  and  reform. 

w*  v*  «#* 

In  the  meantime,  this  emptying-  volcano,  called  the 
people,  threatens  the  Pompom  of  established  law  by  an 
increasing  flow  of  the  lava  of  Socialism  and  Communism 
or  the  brimstone  of  Anarchy  and  Mob  Rule. 

— The  Georgian. 

Schopenhauer!  what  a  lurid  metaphor!  It  is  advisa- 
ble that  the  editor  of  the  Georgian  leave  off  all  late  sup- 
pers and  hot  scotches.  A  careful  analysis  of  pessimism 
has  shown  that  its  seat  is  in  the  stomach  and  that  it  is 
generally,  as  in  the  case  of  Carlyle,  closely  allied 
with    indigestion.      The   complicated  variety  is   to  be 

deplored. 

*       J       jt 

We  have  got  a  publication  from  California  called  the 
Collegian,  which  comes  at  us  with  an  editorial  like  this: 

"Only  the  Roman  Catholic  church  can  talk  authorita- 
tively on  religious  questions.  What  other  denominations 
decree  may  be  matters  of  interest  or  curiosity;  but  there 
is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  any  man  or  woman  to 
render  them  obedience.  There  are  good  men  and  good 
women  outside  the  Catholic  church — they  are  good,  not 
because  they  are  non-Catholics,  but  because  they 
observe  the  dictates  of  their  conscience — just  as  the  Cath- 
olic Church  insists,"  etc. 

The  worthy  writer  of  this  interesting  editorial,  who 
probably  hails  from  the  ancient  precincts  of  Tara's  Hall, 
was  plainly  caught  napping  by  his  exchange  editor. 
The  latter,  most  likely  disregarding  orders  as  to  whom 
he  is  to  put  on  his  exchange  list  and  whom  not,  has  scat- 
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tered  the  Collegian  in  sundry  directions  not  intended. 
We  know  of  only  about  three  colleges  out  east  who 
can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  article.  We  are 
just  out  of  the  sine  qua  non  ourselves. 

Some  crank  suggested  to  us  that  this  production  was 
original  only  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  translated  from 
the  Sermons  of  St.  Augustine.  He  pointed  out  to  us 
that  it  fitted  in  remarkably  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  time  of  this  great  Father.  But  he  refused  to  bring 
up  any  further  evidence  and  declined  to  explore  the  ser- 
mons in  search  of  the  passage. 

Another  opined  that  the  author  was  probably  a  new 
acquisition  from  the  Philippines.  But  this  factious  sug- 
gestion was  cashiered,  as  was  also  another  to  the  effect 
that  the  article  was  immediately  composed  upon  the 
writer's  awakening  from  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  nap  of  some 
three  or  four  centuries.  We  think  all  of  these  theories 
are  ingenious  but  nevertheless  only  theoretical.  As  to  the 
explanation  of  the  editorial,  we  give  it  up.  It  is  likely 
the  editor  is  off  his  trolley.  We  would  advise  him  to 
get  onto  a  broader  gauge. 

We  understand  Dr.  Smith  is  about  to  have  published 
an  edition  of  select  poems  from  the  collected  works  of 
Robert  Browning.  There  is  certainly  an  opportunity 
here  for  an  interesting,  a  convenient  and  useful  book. 
We  think  much  of  the  popular  indifference  to  Browning 
is  due  to  the  indifferent  way  in  which  he  is  served  up  to 
us.  Dr.  Smith  proposes  to  improve  upon  this  condition 
if  possible,  and  there  is  a  fine  possibility,  we  believe. 
He  will  probably  cut  down  introductions  to  poems  to 
what  such  introductions  stand  for,  avoiding  the  loss  of 
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interest  in  a  poem  which  comes  from  paraphrases,  at  the 
same  time,  clearing-  up  the  denser  Browningian  obscur- 
ity. It  will  not  be,  like  Arnold's  Edition  of  Wordsworth, 
a  collection  of  all  that  is  good  in  Browning-,  for  there  is 
g-ood  in  all  of  Browning;  but  it  will  have  some  value  as 
an  approach  toward  this.  We  expect  to  see  in  this  book 
some  of  the  fruits  of  Dr.  Smith's  recent  studies  and  teach- 
ings in  the  life  and  works  of  his  author.  He  is  quali- 
fied to  give  us  something  original  in  the  way  of  criti- 
cism, and  much  else  that  is  interesting-  and  representa- 
tive along  the  line  of  this  subject. 
j»       j»       Jt 

In  the  November  number  of  Modern  Language  Notes 
appears  a  very  favorable  criticism  of  Dr.  Bruner's  Edi- 
tion of  the  "Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre"  of 
Octave  Feuillet.  Dr.  Bruner  has  been  engaged  for  the 
last  year  in  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  Hugo's 
"Hernani",  which  will  also  be  shortly  published  by 
Heath  &  Co.  In  the  preparation  of  these  texts,  he  has 
laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  vocabularies,  the  value 
of  which  he  regards  as  indisputable.  He  also  notes  the 
various  literary  allusions  which  abound  in  such  works  as 
"Hernani".  We  find  Dr.  Bruner  is  establishing  a  rep- 
utation as  an  editor  of  French  texts. 

j*       #       Jt 

We  have  just  received  from  the  University  of  N.  C, 
the  James  Sprunt  Monograph  No.  5,  being  the  Minutes 
of  the  Kehukee  Association  of  the  Primitive  Baptists, 
1769-77.  They  contain  the  first  organization  of  the 
association,  its  rules,  members  and  officers;  also  the 
account  of  the  subsequent  meetings  to  1777.   The  original 
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was  carried  to  Tennessee  by  Joel  Port,  a  member,  and  a 
copy  was  given  by  bis  descendant,  Mr.  Joel  B.  Port,  a 
lawyer  in  tbat  State,  to  Dr.  H.  B,  Battle,  wbo  trans- 
ferred it  to  tbe  University.  Prom  tbis  publication  may 
be  seen  the  names  of  tbe  leaders  .of  tbe  great  Baptist 
denomination  in  eastern  Nortb  Carolina  at  a  most  crit- 
ical period  in  our  history.  Burkitt  and  Read,  in  writ- 
ing their  history  of  the  Kehukee  Association,  evidently 
never  saw  these  minutes.  The  questions  on  subjects  of 
morals  and  social  conduct,  and  the  frank  answers  there- 
to, are  of  especial  importance.  Among  the  other  things 
it  will  be  seen  that  lotteries  were  denounced  as  gambling 
at  a  time  when  they  were  used  for  building  schools  and 
even  churches. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Joel  B.  Fort  giving  the  history  of 
the  document  is  published.  Among  other  things  we 
find  the  surprising  statement  that  Andrew  Jackson,  in 
1789,  acted  as  guard  to  the  settlers  from  the  mountains 
to  their  destination  west  of  Nashville.  Dr.  Kemp  P. 
Battle  has,  as  in  the  prior  Sprunt  Monograph,  pub- 
lished an  introduction  and  notes  illustrating  the  text. 

After  reading  this  Monograph  the  reader  will  have 
increased  respect  for  the  sincerity,  piety,  thoughtful- 
ness  and  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  of  the  Revolutionary 
period. 


EXCHANGES 


As  our  exchanges  had  not  come  in  when  our  first  issue 
came  out  it  had  no  Exchange  Department.  But  from  now 
on  we  will  try  to  meet  the  usual  requirements.  And 
though  the  Editor  is  not  acquainted  with  our  old 
exchanges  he  will  try  to  do  "honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due",  and  is  very  glad  to  welcome  so  many  comers  to 
his  table. 

Among  the  most  worthy  of  these  is  The  Harvard  Advo- 
cate. It  has  the  best  short  sketches  of  any  of  our 
exchanges.  "The  Invention"  in  number  one,  "The  Best 
Policy"  in  number  two  are  the  best.  "The  Invention" 
is  notable  for  its  humor,  and  the  novelty  of  plot.  "The 
Best  Policy"  is  the  same  old  story  of  the  old  maid  think- 
ing the  man  is  proposing  to  her  when  in  reality  he  is 
doing  something  very  different,  in  this  case  trying  to 
sell  her  an  insurance  policy.  "Amina"  and  "The 
Witch-Ring",  two  pieces  by  Mr.  Washburn,  are,  to  say 
the  least,  unconventional,  and  show  that  their  author 
has  talent.  Both  are  infused  with  the  atmosphere  of 
the  supernatural,  and  "Amina"  is  a  strong  production, 
though  somewhat  unnatural. 

The  Williams  Lit.  is  noticeable  not  so  much  on  account 
of  any  one  story  or  sketch  of  superior  excellence  as  by 
the  high  average  it  maintains.  The  1904  class  poem  is 
good,  but  is  rather  sad  and  serious,  as  would  be  expected 
of  a  man  just  leaving  his  Alma  Mater.  "The  Systematic 
Suppression  of  Freshmen",  while  recognizing  the  good 
of  some  hazing,  says  it  destroys  individuality.  We  know 
nothing  of  how  that  is  at  Williams  of  course,  but  we 
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doubt  if  the  suppression  of  the  Freshman's  individuality 
is  one  of  the  results  of  freshing-  as  conducted  here.  But 
we  have  changed  much  for  the  better  in  the  last  few 
years.  "The  Tenth  Day"  and  "The  Folly  of  Mosca" 
are  well  written  stories,  though  the  situation  in  both  is 
rather  unusual. 

The  Brunonian,  in  its  neat  brown  cover,  comes  to  us 
with  a  wealth  of  short  sketches,  poems,  and  a  story  of 
considerable  grasp  and  power  in  "  'When  We  into  Dark- 
ness Go'."  This  story  has  no  wit  scarcely.  It  is  not 
suitable  to  fun.  It  takes  up  a  college  student  who  has 
been  turned  from  his  childhood  faith  in  God  and  the 
creeds  of  the  churches,  and  this  doubt  was  the  onl}  dif- 
ference that  had  ever  come  between  him  and  the  girl  to 
whom  he  is  engaged.  He  gets  a  telegram  from  her 
dying  bed,  "Come  at  once,"  and  gets  there  only  in  time 
to  be  at  the  funeral  and  to  get  her  last  message  to  him, 
"Tell  Don  I  shall  wait  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
darkness,"  when  Don  doesn't  believe  there  is  another 
side.  His  struggle  to  believe  rises  above  the  sensational 
plane  of  the  usual  undergraduate  writer's  style,  and  with 
it  rises  The  Brunonian  to  a  high  place  in  our  esteem. 

The  White  and  Gold  also  holds  a  high  place.  The 
quality  of  the  material  is  good  though  the  quantity  of 
purely  literary  work  is  somewhat  meagre.  It  has  no 
mediocre  articles.  All  are  well  written  and  "The  Con- 
ventional Bluff",  a  play  in  one  act,  is  vivacious  in  char- 
acter. It  is  an  excellent^character  sketch.  We  are  glad 
to  welcome  our  sister  from  California. 

With  one  exception  the  literary  part  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  Magazine  is  very  good.     But  the  unity  of  a 
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college  magazine  is  broken  by  including-  in  it  a  paper,  no 
matter  how  valuable  of  itself,  on  such  a  subject  as  Dr. 
Johnson.  In  a  college  magazine  every  article  should  have 
something  to  do  with  college  life,  or  at  least  it  should 
have  the  virtue  of  being  on  a  modern  topic.  The  article 
which  occupies  the  first  place  in  both  position  and  excel- 
lence is  the  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  Alderman.  It  is 
what  we  North  Carolina  boys  expected  of  our  one  time 
president.  It  is  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  shows 
how  fortunate  the  University  of  Virginia  is  in  securing 
such  a  president.  "In  the  Chapel"  is  a  fine  piece  of  pure 
description  and  good  style.  "Love  and  Pathology"  is 
not  so  good.  The  characters  are  not  individualized  and 
the  plot  is  conventional.  It  is  full  of  affectation  and 
savors  of  the  "Embryonic  genius"(?).  We  didn't  expect 
such  a  story  in  the  University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 
The  exchange  department  is  real  good. 

The  Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl,  decked  out  in  the 
Penn-Harvard  score  of  11  to  0,  comes  out  in  a  foot  ball 
number  for  December  that  is  yery  appropriate.  We 
quote  from  its  fun. 

The  Georgian  is  evidently  having  trouble  in  securing 
contributions,  as  the  frrst'article  is  one  four  pages  long 
with  the  moral — "contribute  to  The  Georgian1''',  and  the 
Editorials  emphasize  the  same  thing.  "A  Visit  to  the 
University  of.  Mich."  is  instructive  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  magazine.  The  jokes  and  clippings  from 
the  exchanges  are  good,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
business  manager  in  thinking  the  change  to  the  small 
newspaper  type  an  improvement.  Possibly  the  difference 
lies  in  our  point  of  view. 
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The  Davidson  College  Magazine  has  some  very  good 
and  some  very  mediocre  work.  "De  Christening1"  is  the 
best  poem  we  have  seen  in  any  of  our  exchanges.  But 
it,  and  the  story  entitled  "A  Change  of  Creed"  are  the 
only  features  of  the  October  number  that  are  worthy  of 
what  Davidson  can  do.  The  November  issue  has  a  bet- 
ter exchange  department. 

The  Red  and  White's  exchange  editor  uses  his  axe 
rather  freely  we  think.  * 'Violets"  comes  nearer  striking 
a  true  note  than  any  other  article. 

The  William  Jewell  Student  for  October  has  a  dearth 
of  poetry,  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  in  it  a  piece 
like  "Starting  to  College".  It  is  short  and  tame  and  by 
no  means  up  to  the  standard  of  the  others. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  opens  with  a  neat  little  poem 
"The  Convict".  It  has  the  true  ring  to  it,  and  misses 
the  bane  of  most  college  writing,  viz.  a  mixture  of  affec- 
tion and  familiarity.  "Tom  Wilkes'  Initiation"  is  one  of 
the  best  short  stories  we  have  read  in  many  a  day. 

The  November  Trinity  Archive  comes  in  a  very  neat 
appearance,  aad  with  an  instructive  piece  of  historical 
value  in  the  article,  "Magazine  of  North  Carolina."  We 
need  more  of  such  articles  in  our  college  magazines. 
The  Archive  is  defective  in  that  it  contains  only  one 
story,  and  that  one  evidently  hurriedly  written.  But  we 
do  not  mean  to  be  harsh  at  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  our  criticism,  The  Archive,  and  also  other  magazines 
which  we  have  criticised  adversely  in  any  particular 
point,  be  spurred  to  improve  in  the  next  issue,  our  aim 
will  have  been  achieved. 
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We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  also  of  The  Col- 
legian, The  Occident,  The  Clemson  Chronicle,  The 
Sewanee  Literary  Magazine,  The  Haverfordian,  The 
Hollins  Quarterly,  The  Wofford  College  Journal,  Queen's 
University  Journal,  The  Mercerian,  The  Transylvanian, 
The  Randolph-Macon  Monthly,  The  St.  Mary's  Muse, 
The  Morning  Post,  The  Progressive  Farmer,  The 
Indianapolis  State  Sentinel,  The  Vassar  Miscellany, 
The  Palmetto  and  The  Niagara  Index. 

The  world  is  old,  yet  likes  to  laugh. 

New  jokes  are  hard  to  find; 
A  whole  new  editorial  staff 

Can't  tickle  every  time. 

So  if  you  meet  some  ancient  joke» 
Decked  out  in  modern  guise, 
Don't  frown  and  call  the  thing  a  fake; 

Just  laugh,  don't  be  too  wise. 

— Ex. 

MY    LITTLE    JAPANEE. 

(A  Love  Song). 

In  a  little  isle  of  Asia, 

There  lives  a  pretty  Geisha 
Who  steals  upon  my  senses  like  the  perfumes  of  Japan. 

Her  eyes  are  deep,  insisting, 

Her  smile  there's  no  resisting, 
She's  simply  fascinating  when  she  coquets  with  her  fan. 

With  lanterns  burning  faintly, 
She  sings  of  love  so  quaintly, 
In  accents  Oriental  yet,  in  voice  so  soft  and  true, 
That  as  I  watch  her  playing, 
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My  thoughts  were  all  astraying-, 
And  my  heart  o'erflows  with  tenderness  for  sweet  Sing-  Lu. 

Sing  Lu,  Sing  Lu, 

Sing  Lu,  Lu,  Lu, 

You  have  a  grace  and  daintiness  that  mortals  seldom  view, 

So  though  my  heart  you're  harming, 

You're  so  altogether  charming, 

Though  I  know  a  host  of  maidens,   I  can  love  but  you. 

— F.  I.  H.  P.  in  The  Brunonian. 

We  always  laugh  at  a  teacher's  jokes 
No  matter  how  bad  they  may  be: 
Not  because  they  are  funny  folks, 
But  because  it's  policy. 

— Davidson  College  Magazine. 

Once  a  freshman  was  wrecked  on  an  African  coast, 

Where  a  cannibal  monarch  held  sway, 
And  they  served  up  the  freshman  on  slices  of  toast 

On  the  eve  of  the  very  same  day. 

But  the  vengeance  of  heaven  followed  swiftly  the  act, 

And  before  the  next  morn  was  seen 
By  cholera  morbus  that  tribe  was  attacked, 

For  the  freshman  was  dreadfully  green. 

— Ex. 

OE  CHRIST'NIN. 

"Dat  li'l  gal  done  three  year  old,  an'  aint  got  no  name 

yit, 

An  I'd  been  worrin'  most  to  death  tu  think  up  one 
dat'll  fit. 
We  bin  callin'  'u  Babe  or  Sis  or  some  fool  name  like  dat, 
But  if  dat  wuz  her  only  name  she'd  be  no  'ristocrat, 
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"Miss  Sally,  my  old  Missis'  gal,  thinks  dat  Sully  Ann 
Am  jis  the  viry  name  fer  her — hit  sounds  so  spick 
an'  span; 
But  dat  'ar  name  in  dis  'ur  town    am  de    commonest 
what  is, 
An'   if   she   went   away    frum  here,   she  wouldn'  be 
reekuniz. 

"Bru'  Jones,  Persidin'  Elder,  thinks  dat  Mehitabel 
Abomibezek  Martha  am  sumpin'  very  swell. 

My   boy    Sam,    what   goes   tu   school  an'   knows    mos' 
ever'thing, 
Sez  Josephine  Napoleon  am  just  got  de  very  thing. 

"Den  der  is  li'l  Miss  Dor'thy,  what's  gwine  on  de  stage, 
Sez  dat  Lillian  Norbiky,  Maude  Adams  am  de  rage. 

Den  Marse  Bob,  what  goes  'iround,  er  huntin'  bugs  an' 
bones, 
Sez  Onithonyncus  Saurian  is  got  de  very  tones. 

"I  aint  say  nothin'  bout  it,  an  sho'  don'  wan'  'spute, 

But  I  jes  tink  dat  all  dem  names  '11  jis  bout  suit. 
Case  when  we  want  tu  call  'er,   we  '11  jis  say  Babe  for 
short, 
But  wont  it  sound  magniptous  to  hear  Rev.   Johnsing 
snort: 

"I  baptise  thee,  O,  Sully  Ann  Mehitabel  Abom 

I  bezek,  Martha  Josephine  Napoleon 
Lillian  Norbiky,  Maud  Adams,  Onithonyncus 

Saurian  Smith,  I  baptise  thee,  an' make  you  one  of  us." 
— E.  J.  E.  in  Davidson  College  Magazine. 

Teacher — "Johnny,    can   you    tell  me  how  iron  was 
discovered?" 

Johnny — "I  heard  father  say  they  smelt  it." — Ex. 
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The  monkey  lost  his  hold  and  fell  into  the  crocodile's 
waiting  jaws.  Even  then  his  wits  did  not  desert  him. 
"I  just  dropped  in  for  dinner,"  he  said,  with  an  engaging- 
smile. — Ex. 

He  loved  his  Dinah  dearly, 
And  he  sighed  to  her  one  night— 
"Dinah,  would  you  love  me?" 

She  whispered  "Dinah  might." 

They  were  married  in  the  autumn: 
When  she  blows  him  up  at  night — 

He  realizes  what  is  meant 
When  she  whispered  "Dynamite". 

—Ex. 

"How  much  a  quart — your  milk?" 
"Fourpence." 

"They  told  me  it  was  only  threepence." 
"We're  out  of  thruppeny  milk,  but  we  can  make  you 
some." — Ex. 

Nobody  likes  to  be  nobody;  but  everybody  is  pleased 
to  think  himself  somebody;  and  everybody  is  somebody. 
But  when  somebody  thinks  himself  everybody,  he  gen- 
erally thinks  that  everybody  else  is  nobody. — Ex. 

The  needles  were  trying  to  josh  the  oil-stone. 
"Ah,  g'wan,  you  greasy  grind,"  they  cried. 
"You  Willies  needn't  talk,"  said  the  oil-stone,  "I've 
given  you  many  a  good  point."  -—Punch  Bowl. 

First  Deer — "Why  don't  you  get  married,  old  chap?" 
Second  Deer — "I  would,  but  I  haven't  got  the  doe." 

— Punch  Bowl. 
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Mrs.  Hogan:  "Pwhat  does  yez  ould  mon  do,  Mrs. 
Casey." 

Mrs.  Casey:  "Shure,  he's  a  doimond  cutter." 

"Yez  don't  mane  ut!" 

"Yis,  he  cuts  th'  grass  off  the  baseball  ground." 

— Ex. 

I  saw  him  weak,  in  evident  distress, 
I  helped  him  as  I  could,  with  heart  and  hand. 
And  after  I  had  gone  I  saw  him  stand 
And  mock  with  wonder  at  my  guilelessness. 

My  heart  no  longer  soft  toward  my  kind, 
I  passed  another  by,  who  cried  aloud; 
I  saw  him  once  again,  but  iu  a  shroud. 
Ah,  who  seek  to  judge,  how  worse  than  blind! 
— Bernard  Westermann  in   Williams  Literary  Monthly. 

Yiglehoraden,  Manchuria,  Nov.  23,  3:30  P.  M. — 
The  Japanese  have  been  sighted  300  miles  southward, 
and  advancing  rapidly.  General  of  the  Staff,  Hiegski, 
immediately  ordered  a  retreat.  The  army,  numbering 
250,000  men  got  under  way  after  much  difficulty.  There 
was  great  excitement  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Japanese  army,  which  is  believed  to 
number  fully  3,000.  At  the  present  writing  the  Rus- 
sians are  retreating  at  seven  miles  an  hour. 

Plyomrsktlorm,  Manchuria,  Nov.  23,  3:46  P.  M. — 
The  Japanese  army  proceeds  to  advance.  Reports  come 
in  of  minor  encounters  where  the  Russians  are  always 
forced  back.  But  one  exception  was  reported.  Four 
Japanese  held  4,000  Russian  for  ten  hours,  but  were 
finally  dislodged.  Lack  of  ammunition  is  given  as  an 
explanation. 

St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  29,  4:47  P.  M. — Upon  announce- 
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ment  that  the  rowboat  Yensen  (Japanese)  was  sunk,  the 
entire  populace  declared  a  holiday,  and  the  city  is  deco- 
rated with  bunting  and  flag's.  — Punch  Bowl. 

MODERNIZED  HORACE. 

Book  1,  Ode  5. 

What  baggy-trousered  youth  woos  thee,  O  Prof., 

In  recitation 
From  the  back  seat,  in  calm  assurance  of 

His  situation  ? 

He  turns  to  thee  his  beaming  visage  lit 

With  smile  ethereal, 
To  tell  thee  plainly  that  his  lack  of  wit 

Is  immaterial. 

From  hot-house  blooms  of  gorgeous  phrasing  fair 

He  calls  the  fairest : — 
Questions  if  synizesis  is  more  rare 

Than  gnomic  aorist. 

He  sails  thy  stormy  sea  like  more  than  one 
Whose  brass  has  sunk  him, 

And  when  he  thinks  his  classic  voyage  is  done 
Do  thou,  Prof.,  flunk  him. 

— J.  Boardman  in  The  Brunonian. 

"The  Most  Popular  College  Songs",  by  Hind,  Noble 
&  Elridge  is,  true  to  its  name,  a  collection  of  the  most 
popular  college  songs.  Rare  taste  and  judgment  is 
shown  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  songs.  While 
there  is  very  little  that  is  new  in  it,  almost  every  song 
is  good.  The  average  student  will  find  that  a  great 
many  of  them  are  already  his  favorites.  Through  and 
through,  it  is  a  book  that  will  appeal  to  any  lover  of 
music,  particularly  the  college  man. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


Miss  Frances  Randolph  Archer,  ex-'03,  of  Chapel 
Hill,  is  teaching-  at  Folkland  in  Pitt  County,  near  Edge- 
combe. We  learn  that  she  is  very  popular, — as  we 
expected. 

Alexander  Caswell  Ellis,  '94,  Ph.D.,  Clarke  University, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Texas,  has 
published  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  fallacies  of  the 
usual  methods  of  estimating  the  capacities  of  children. 

Wm.  James  Battle,  '88,  Ph.D.,  U.  of  N.  C.  and  Har- 
vard, Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Texas,  has 
returned  from  a  year's  sojourn  for  study  in  Berlin, 
Greece,  Egypt,  etc.,  the  vacation  having  been  author- 
ised by  the  Regents. 

We  grieve  to  learn  that  Rev.  Needham  B.  Cobb,  D.D., 
'54,  is  in  such  frail  health  that  he  has  been  compelled 
to  give  up  nearly  all  his  pastoral  charges.  He  lives  on 
his  farm  near  Kerr,  in  Sampson  County. 

Herbert  B.  Battle,  '81,  Ph.D.  U.  of  N.  C,  is  now  Sup- 
erintendent of  all  the  cotton  oil  mills  under  the  control 
of  the  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  in  Alabama, 
Florida  and  part  of  Georgia.  His  residence  is  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Lewis,  A.B.,  '52,  is  teaching  the 
classics  in  the  Rhodes  Military  Institute,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Frank  S.  Hassell,  '03,  who  represented  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York  at  Hickory,  is  now 
teaching  at  Horner  Military  School. 
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Earl  P.  Holt,  '03,  professor  at  St.  Albans,  Va.,  last 
year,  is  this  year  a  professor  at  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 

Jos.  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  '02,  who  has  been  collector  in 
the  Raleigh  National  Bank,  has  gone  to  Meridian,  Miss., 
to  accept  a  position  in  Mr.  Charles  Ferrell's  cotton  firm. 

Marshall  Guthrie,  Med.  '03,  who  made  the  highest 
stand  before  the  State  board  lately  stood  first  in  an  exam- 
ination before  the  U.  S.  There  were  only  five  others  out 
of  twenty-seven  that  were  able  to  pass  the  examination. 

R.  O.  Everett,  '03,  is  taking  another  year  of  teaching 
in  the  Durham  Graded  Schools. 

J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  '02  and  Law,  who  has  been  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  Elizabeth  City,  was  elected  to 
represent  his  county  in  the  Legislature. 

G.  L.  Jones,  '03,  is  working  at  Raleigh. 

Charlie  Johnson,  '00,  is  leading  his  class  in  Philosophy 
at  Harvard.  He  is  said  to  be  the  brightest  Philosophi- 
cal student  that  has  been  to  Harvard  in  years. 

C.  A.  Bynum,  '03,  who  was  among  the  number  of  men 
that  went  out  to  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas  from  Char- 
lotte during  the  summer  of  1903,  is  now  working  in 
Texas  with  a  cotton  company. 

W.  R.  Taliaferro,  ex-'05,  is  in  business  with  his  father 
at  Charlotte. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Osborne,  '01,  who  graduated  in  June  at 
Sewanee,  is  doing  missionary  work  around  Charlotte. 

W.  C.  Harris,  ex-'06,  holds  a  position  in  the  postoffi.ee 
at  Raleigh. 

E.  E.  Gray,  ex-'06,  is  working  at  Winston-Salem. 
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Mr.  Catlett,  ex-'03,  is  assistant  chemist  in  North  Caro- 
lina Cotton  Oil  Mills,  Raleigh. 

T.  J.  Moore,  ex-'05,  is  in  business  in  Greenville. 

Rev.  Alfred  R.  Berkeley,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Theological  Seminary,  is  in  charge  of  missionary 
work  in  Rockingham  County.  Mr.  Berkeley  spent  the 
summer  at  his  home  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  While  there  he 
filled  the  pulpit  of  All  Saint's  Church  during  July  and 
St.  Luke's  Church  during  August. 

Ahrens,  Phar.,  '03,  is  running  a  drug  store  at  Wil- 
mington. 

Ernest  Graves,  '00,  graduates  this  year  at  West  Point 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  is  captain  of  this  year's 
football  team.  He  has  held  a  position  both  on  the  foot- 
ball and  baseball  teams  since  he  has  been  there. 

Hugh  Broadhurst,  ex-'05,  graduates  this  year  at  West 
Point.  He  is  doing  very  well  both  in  his  studies  and 
his  college  work  in  general. 

P.  H.  Winston,  '02,  graduates  also  from  West  Point 
this  year.  He  is  Tennis  Champion  of  the  Academy  and 
is  also  captain  of  next  year's  baseball  team. 

B.  M.  Hart,  ex-'06,  is  in  business  with  a  cotton  firm  at 
Norfolk,  Va. 

H.  C.  Hines,  ex-'06,  is  taking  a  business  course  at 
Eastman,  Poukeepsie,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Lambeth,  ex-'06,  is  with  the  Jefferson  Guards 
at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ed.  McDonald,  ex?'06,  is  Secretary  of  a  Branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New' York  City, 
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E.  M.  Mclver,  '04,  who  [has  beenjstudying  medicine 
here  this  year,  has  gone  to  Columbian  University  to  pur- 
sue his  course  there. 

A.  J.  Barwick,  '00,  who  was  formerly  Principal  of 
High  School  in  Goldsboro,  has  been  elected  Superinten- 
dent of  Thomasville  Graded  Schools. 

W.  H.  Swift,  '01,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  E.  D. 
Broadhurst  as  Superintendent  of  Greensboro  City  Schools. 
Mr.  Swift  was  previously  Principal  of  the  Greensboro 
High  School. 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  who  has  for  some  time  been  Princi- 
pal of  Wilmington  High  School,  is  now  clerk  of  Loan 
Fund  in  State  Superintendent's  office. 

Thos.  R.  Foust,  '94,  once  Instructor  in  Mathematics  at 
the  University,  and  afterwards  Superintendent  of  Greens- 
boro City  Schools,  has  left  the  city  school  work.  He  is 
now  County  Superintendent  of  Guilford  County.  This 
county  pays  the  best  salary  of  any  county  in  the  South 
for  county  school  work. 

B.  S.  Skinner,  '00,  formerly  teacher  in  Greensboro 
High  School,  is  now  Principal  of  the  New  Grammar 
School. 

J.  H.  Bivins,  who  has  for  some  time  been  Principal  of 
Charlotte  Graded  Schools,  is  now  Head-Master  of 
Trinity  Park  High  School. 

Claude  Mclver,  '01,  who  has  had  a  position  in  Galodet 
Schools  of  Washington,  now  Preparatory  School  for 
teaching  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  given  up  that  work. 
He  is  now  Superintendent  of  Graham  Graded  Schools. 

H.  P.  Hardin,  '99,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Graded 
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Schools  in  New  Bern,  is  now  Superintendent  of  Char- 
lotte Graded  Schools. 

MARRIAGES. 

John  Legerwood,  '95,  of  Salem,  was  married  October 
the  26th  to  Miss  Margaret  Newman,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Julian  Taliaferro  and  Miss  Mary  Oates  Caldwell, 
daughter  of  Editor  Caldwell,  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
were  married  on  December  7th. 

The  cards  are  out  for  the  marriage  at  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  of  Mr.  Wm. 
King  Brown,  1879-'82,  a  prominent  lawyer,  formerly  of 
Robeson  Co.,  to  Miss  Martha  Cousins  Eggleston,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Wm.  Fleming  Eggleston,  all  of  that  city. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 


The  death  of  Col.  Hamilton  O.  Jones,  which  brought  pain  to 
all  within  the  wide  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  has  brought 
pain  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  hearts  of  all  his  fellow  mem- 
bers in  the  Dialectic  Society.  No  higher  type  of  manhood,  no 
more  ardent  or  more  loyal  alumnus,  no  truer  or  more  gallant 
gentleman  was  ever  sent  forth  from  the  halls  of  the  Univer- 
sity, or  ever  exemplified  more  truly  by  his  outward  life  the 
teachings  and  the  traditions  of  the  Society  and  his  Alma 
Mater,  than  Hamilton  O.  Jones. 

Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  his  long,  honorable  and  brilliant 
career  in  the  service  of  his  country,  his  State  and  his  fellow- 
men,  and  appreciating  in  the  highest  degree  his  never  waver- 
ing interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  his  unflagging 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  her  interests,  the  members  of  the 
Dialectic  Society  resolve: 

First,  That  in  the  death  of  Col.  Jones,  the  State  has  lost  an 
honorable,  upright  and  useful  citizen,  and  the  University  a 
distinguished  and  loyal  son. 

Second,  That  while  the  Society  mourns  with  genuine  grief 
the  loss  of  her  departed  member,  yet  she  cherishes  as  a  price- 
less heritage  the  memory  and  the  inspiration  of  his  upright 
life,  his  ardent  patriotism,  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  his  unfailing  fidelity  to  the  call  of  duty. 

Third,  That  the  Society  extends  to  each  member  of  the 
bereaved  household  her  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Fourth,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family,  a  copy  to  the  University  publications,  and 
that  they  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes  of  the  Society. 

V.  L.  Stephenson, 
O.  W.  Miller, 
J.  K.  Dixon, 

Committee. 


BOB 


MAGAZINE    PRIZES. 

The  Literary  Societies  have  appropriated  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars  to  be  given,  in  addition  to  the  Harris 
medal,  as  prizes  for  the  best  stories,  the  best  essay,  the 
best  poem,  and  the  best  sketch  published  in  the  Magazine 
during-  the  year.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  selected  by  the  Board  of  Editors 
of  the  Magazine. 

For  the  best  story,  the  Hunter  Lee  Harris  medal  will 
be  given. 

For  the  second  best  story,  ten  dollars. 

For  the  best  essay,  five  dollars. 

For  the  best  sketch,  five  dollars. 

For  the  best  poem,  five  dollars. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  according  to  the  following 
stipulations: 

1.  A  contestant  for  one  of  the  prizes  for  the  best 
stories  or  the  best  essay  must  have  had  printed  in  the 
Magazine  during  the  year  at  least  three  stories,  or  three 
essays,  or  three  stories  and  essays  taken  together;  to  be 
eligible  for  two  of  these  prizes  for  stories  and  essay,  he 
must  have  had  four  of  these  printed;  to  be  eligible  for 
the  three  prizes  for  stories  and  essay,  he  must  have  pub- 
lished five. 

2.  A  contestant  for  the  prize  for  the  best  sketch  must 
have  had  at  least  three  sketches  in  the  Magazine  dur- 
ing the  year. . 

3.  The  recipient  of  the  prize  for  the  best  poem  must 
have  published  at  least  three  poems  in  the  Magazine 
during  the  year. 

4.  All  students  of  the  University  may  compete  for 
the  prizes. 
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AMERICA   IN   WORLD  POLITICS.* 

IN  the  mountain-locked  harbor  of  Manila,  a  little  more 
than  six  years  ago,  was  enacted  one  of  the  most 
eventful  scenes  in  the  drama  of  human  history.  Almost 
breathless,  the  nations  awaited  the  result  of  the  battle. 
From  the  time  when  orders  to  seek  the  Spanish  fleet  and 
capture  or  destroy  it  reached  Admiral  Dewey  at  Hong- 
Kong-  till  the  news  of  his  signal-  victory  filled  this  land 
with  rejoicing,  the  world-wide  suspense  grew  apace. 

Why  this  suspense?  Was  it  because  the  fate  of  an 
island,  borne  down  by  four  centuries  of  Spanish  oppres- 
sion, was  to  be  written  in  the  issue  of  the  approaching 
combat?  Was  it  because  the  world  supposed  the  time 
was  drawing  near  when  the  American  navy,  whose 
record  from  the  days  of  John  Paul  Jones  was  scarcely 
surpassed  in  all  the  annals  of  naval  warfare,  might  go 
down  in  defeat  before  the  bulwarks  of  the  insolent 
Spaniard?  Considerations  of  momentous  concern  to  us 
were  these,  but  in  these  was  involved  another  great  issue 
which  elicited  not  only  our  interest  but  that  of  the  civil- 
ized world;  for  that  battle  was  in  large  measure  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  America  would  immediately  swing 
out  of  her  sphere  of  comparative  isolation  and  lift  her 

*[This  speech  won  Mr.  Dameron  the  Mangum  medal  at  Commence, 
ment  1904]. 
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colors  on  the  arena  of  world  politics.  Justly  are  we 
proud  of  the  masterful  military  tactics  displayed  by 
George  Washing-ton  Dewey  and  of  the  unexampled 
bravery  and  marksmanship  of  his  gunners,  but  the  chief 
dramatic  interest  of  the  engagement  was  not  centered  in 
the  action  of  the  men  behind  the  guns.  With  equal 
pride  do  we  rejoice  with  the  prosperous  millions  of 
"Cuba  Libre",  but  the  freeing  of  Cuba  was  only  a  glor- 
ious incident  in  a  general  policy  and  likewise  becomes  a 
minor  consideration  when  compared  with  the  all-eclips- 
ing fact  that  the  din  of  that  battle  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  one  world  power  and  chanted  the  birth  paean  of 
another. 

I  need  not  pause  to  remind  you  that  we  reached  this 
proud  height  in  a  remarkably  short  period.  From  the 
time  when  America  was  made  up  of  thirteen  struggling 
colonies  stretching  precariously  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
with  3,900  miles  of  unfrequented  ocean  on  the  one  side 
and  3,000  miles  of  impenetrable  forest  on  the  other;  with- 
out resources,  without  credit,  fate  seems  to  have  bade 
this  nation  "Godspeed"  and  its  progress  has  been  nothing 
less  than  marvelous.  Our  exalted  mission  has  been 
written  in  the  onward  sweep  of  events,  and  the  fall  of 
the  Spanish  flag  from  the  mast-head  of  the  "Reina  Cris- 
tiana",  on  the  memorable  1st  of  May,  1898,  signalized  the 
result  of  but  a  little  over  a  century's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  fall  of  that  flag  announced  to  the  listening 
nations  that,  in  this  brief  period,  America  had  reached 
the  transcendent  category  of  world  empires  and  had 
begun  her  role  in  the  spectacular  game  of  world  politics. 

What,  let  us  now  inquire,  has  been  our  policy  since  we 
attained  this  high  dignity  and  responsibility  as  a  nation 
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Has  it  been  a  policy  shaped  by  greed  and  self-aggran- 
dizement or  one  actuated  by  broad  and  humanitarian 
motives?     Let  history  answer  the  question. 

Six  years  ago  the  neighboring  island  of  Cuba  was 
desperately  struggling  against  the  atrocious  cruelties, 
oppression,  and  despotism  of  the  decaying  monarchy  of 
Spain.  The  sword  of  the  spoiler  and  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary  were  scattering  want  and  desolation  over  her 
fertile  valleys.  Her  women  and  children  were  the  help- 
less victims  of  Spanish  barbarity.  The  blood  of  her 
fallen  patriots,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  was  crying  out 
from  the  ground,  and  its  pathetic  accents  struck  chords 
of  sympathy  in  the  great  liberty-loving  American  heart. 
Our  President,  backed  up  by  a  puissant  public  sentiment, 
declared  in  the  name  of  humanity  that  the  war  in  Cuba 
must  stop.  In  the  name  of  humanity  we  entered  the 
conflict,  we  waged  it  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  in 
the  name  of  humanity  have  we  closed  it.  Three  months 
ago  the  American  flag  was  lowered  from  the  Cobanna 
barracks  and  the  last  battalion  of  American  soldiers  left 
the  island.  This  published  to  the  world  that  we  who 
were  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  our  own  independence, 
would  freely  give  our  blood  and  treasure  for  the  liberty 
of  our  oppressed  neighbors.  It  proved  to  all  mankind 
that  we  had  turned  a  "deaf  ear  to  the  clamorous  voice  of 
greed  and  self-aggrandizement"  and  kept  our  promise 
inviolate. 

Nay;  did  we  not  do  more  for  Cuba  than  we  promised? 
We  found  her  weltering  under  the  merciless  hand  of 
Weyler,  and  we  bade  her  stand  up  and  be  free.     We    ' 
found  her  cities  notorious  centres  of  disease  and  death, 
and  with  ten  million  dollars  we  swept  their  streets  and 
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left  them  clean  and  heathful.  We  found  her  people  in 
the  thralldom  of  gloomiest  ignorance  and  superstition 
and  we  left  them  with  a  school  system  "endlessly  beyond 
anything-  ever  known  in  a  Spanish  colony".  We  found 
her  custom  house  an  institution  of  scientific  corruption 
and  we  left  it  an  institution  of  strictest  financial  honesty. 
So  the  prosperous  and  well  governed  Republic  of  Cuba 
stands  today  as  a  monument  to  American  philanthropy 
and  love  of  liberty. 

Behold  another  illustration  of  the  wisdom  and  recti- 
tude of  our  role  in  the  great  international  drama. 
When,  four  years  ago,  the  Boxers  of  China  uprose  and 
with  the  cry,  "Drive  out  the  foreigners  and  uphold  the 
dynasty,"  entered  upon  their  murderous  and  self- 
appointed  mission,  and  the  foreign  powers  in  their 
"mad  race  for  territorial  expansion"  were  threatening  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  America  came 
forward  and  took  an  inexorable  stand  for  the  integrity  of 
the  yellow  man's  country,  for  moderation  in  financial  and 
primitive  demands,  and  for  "equal  and  impartial  trade" 
with  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  This  policy  although 
directly  opposed  to  the  past  conduct  of  the  the  European 
nations  in  their  relations  with  the  Orient,  was  "so  fully 
consonant  with  the  principles  of  international  justice" 
that  it  commanded  the  approval  of  the  intelligent  public 
sentiment  of  the  world.  Even  Russia,  unfeeling  Russia, 
under  the  spell  of  American  justice,  forbearance,  and 
magnanimity,  forgot  for  the  moment  her  scheme  of  sel- 
fish treachery  and  declared  that  she  had  no  designs  of 
territorial  acquisitions  in  China.  By  her  subsequent 
action  she  has  belied  this  declaration  and  is  now  paying 
the  cost  with  the  blood  of  her  sons  and  the  gold  of  her 
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treasury;  but  America  has  maintained  her  position  with 
such  firmness  and  consistency  that  applause  has  been 
heaped  upon  her  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Last  February,  seeing  the  oriental  sky  begin  to 
darken  with  the  cloud  of  war,  we  re-asserted  our  position 
and  urged  the  powers  to  compel  the  belligerent  nations 
of  Japan  and  Russia  to  respect  the  integrity  aud  neutral- 
ity of  the  helpless  Empire  of  China.  This  proposition 
was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  timely  pieces 
of  diplomacy  human  statesmanship  has  ever  devised. 
Russia,  as  well  as  the  other  nations,  recognizes  the 
superiority  of  American  influence,  and  from  Russian  lips 
comes  the  declaration  that  Russia's  failure  to  enlist  our 
sympathy  during  the  present  war  has  done  more  to 
demoralize  her  soldiery  than  all  the  death-dealing  fire  of 
the  Japanese  guuners  off  Port  Arthur  and  along  the 
Yalu  River. 

Today  our  verdict  on  international  law  is  prized  more 
highly  by  the  powers  than  even  the  decision  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal.  When,  a  few  months  ago,  England 
and  Germany  were  pressing  their  claims  upon  the  im- 
poverished and  revolution-racked  republic  of  Venezuela 
by  means  of  that  insidious  and  contradictory  procedure 
known  in  the  fiction  of  international  law  as  the  "peace- 
ful blockade",  these  European  nations  and  Venezuela  as 
well,  named  as  the  preferable  arbiter  of  the  dispute,  not 
the  Hague  Tribunal — an  international  Supreme  Court 
established  primarily  for  purposes  of  arbitration — but  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  President  of  the 
country  that  so  persistently  enforces  against  all  European 
aggression  the  hated  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  means 
that  America,   young  America,  not  yet   a  hundred  and 
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fifty  years  old,  holds  the  moral  and  political  directorship 
of  all-  civilized  mankind.  Imperial  position!  Sublime 
destiny ! 

What  has  raised  America  to  this  supremely  command- 
ing- height  ?  Has  the  sword  done  it  ?  Indeed  she  has 
used  the  sword,  and  used  it  with  glorious  success.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  have  waved  victoriously  at  the  close  of 
ever}7  war  we  have  fought.  But  he  makes  a  mon?trous 
mistake  who  supposes  the  American  Republic  has  been 
carved  with  a  sword.  Shunning  the  evils  of  a  vast 
standing  army,  we  have  given  our  best  energies  to  the 
pursuit  of  peace  and  achieved  our  most  glorious  triumphs 
in  the  bloodless  contest  of  industry,  politics,  and  religion. 
Blessed  by  Providence  with  a  country  in  which  can  be 
produced  practically  every  article  consumed  by  man,  we 
have  proved  ourselves  worthy  of  our  goodly  heritage. 
Nature  has  placed  the  stamp  of  commercial  supremacy 
upon  our  country  by  making  it  the  best  business-stand  on 
the  globe.  Situated  between  the  two  world  oceans,  with 
a  greater  sea  frontage  in  our  continental  fastness,  with  no 
hostile  rival  near  us,  we  are  destined  soon  to  take  from 
the  hands  of  the  English  merchant  the  commercial 
sceptre  of  the  globe.  The  Isthmian  canal,  the  most 
gigantic  project  of  the  age,  will  soon  make  our  coast  line 
one  continuous  semi-circle  from  Maine  to  Alaska,  and  so 
confirm  our  commercial  sovereignty  and  add  immeasura- 
bly to  our  influence  in  world  politics. 

But,  important  as  they  are,  boundless  natural  resources 
and  commanding  geographical  situation  have  not  been 
the  chief  factors  in  the  making  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic. As  our  analysis  has  shown,  the  main  source  of 
American   glory  is   not   to   be   found   in  soil,    climate, 
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latitude,  or  any  other  objective  natural  advantage,  but 
in  the  character  of  the  American  people — a  character 
which  has  stood  for  individual  activity  and  just  condi- 
tion in  industry,  enlightened  democracy  in  government 
absolute  freedom  of  conscience  in  religion,  and  fair  play 
everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  land  and  sea.  We 
proclaim  as  our  fundamental  political  axiom  that  all 
governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  and  we  therefore  have  all  the  love  for  our 
government  that  the  Creator  has  for  the  creature.  Re- 
jecting the  blighting  paternalism  of  European  states, 
we  say  to  the  individual,  "Go  forth  into  the  broad  fields 
of  endeavor  and  work  out  your  own  salvation  in  your 
own  private  way,  and  government  shall  not  interfere  fur- 
ther than  to  insure  you  equitable  conditions  under 
which  to  execute  your  task."  Thus  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  our  life,  in  industry,  politics,  and  religion,  we 
have  fostered  an  exalted  individualism,  and  this  Chris- 
tian ideal  is  the  the  chief  corner-stone  of  our  national 
greatness. 

I  call  it  a  Christian  ideal  because  Christianity  is  pre- 
eminently the  religion  of  individualism.  To  the  wise 
founders  of  our  government,  who  builded  far  better  than 
they  knew — and  especially  to  the  immortal  Jefferson,  be 
the  praise  for  making  this  ideal  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  for  the  great  American  people,  but  he  who 
would  seek  the  real  origin  of  American  ideals  must  go 
back  far  beyond  the  day  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  far  beyond 
the  smoke  and  din  of  '76,  and  not  to  any  legislative  hall 
or  council  chamber,  but  to  Bethlehem  manger — the  veri- 
table cradle  of  democracy.  Jesus  Christ  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  American  ideals  when  He  said,  "I  and  the  Father 
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are  one  and  je  are  my  brethren."  Here  is  our  doctrine 
of  equality  and  fraternity.  Here  is  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  our  political  philosophy,  morality,  and  religion— 
the  fatherhood  of  man.  Here  is  the  very  fountain-head 
of  American  ideals,  and  from  American  ideals  have  come 
American  progress  and  American  supremacy  in  world 
politics. 

To  preserve  these  ideals  which  have  been  a  guiding 
star  in  the  past,  and  transmit  them  untarnished  to  those 
who  shall  succeed  us  is  therefore  our  paramount  duty. 
Our  influence  with  the  nations,  our  very  life  as  a  world- 
power,  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  these  ideals. 

Some  tell  us — and,  alas!  there  seems  to  be  an  element 
of  truth  in  what  they  say — some  tell  that  America  is 
losing  sight  of  her  boasted  ideals  and  yielding  to  the 
sway  of  a  spirit  of  commercialism  which,  disregarding 
character,  deals  license  to  wealth  and  doom  to  poverty. 
They  warn  us  that  military  ambition,  gigantic  trusts, 
and  over-towering  fortunes  are  threatening  to  crush  the 
American  individual;  that  the  reins  of  our  government 
are  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  plutocracy  whose 
only  ideal  is  the  almighty  dollar;  and  that  theg  reat 
captains  of  industry  have  already  begun  to  write  our  des- 
tiny with  a  dollar  mark  before  it.  Can  it  be  that  we 
who  profess  to  know  and  heed  the  great  lessons  of  his- 
tory; we  who  are  a  part  of  the  greatest  race  on  earth; 
we  who  love  so  well  to  boast  of  the  sublimity  of  Amer- 
ican ideals;  we  who  claim  to  follow  the  highest  impulses 
of  our  own  natures  and  worship  the  goods  of  our  fathers 
— can  it  be  that  we  are  to  abdicate  our  position  of  world- 
supremacy  and  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  buried  nations 
of  antiquity  by  repeating  their  sin?     Heaven  forbid  it! 
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Such  a  course  would  be  the  colossal  crime  of  the  cen- 
turies. We  are  the  beacon-light  of  the  world,  and  if  the 
light  that  is  in  us  be  darknesss,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness ! 

Ambitious  politicians,  chronic  grumblers,  and  gloomy- 
pessimists  have  perhaps  overdrawn  this  picture;  but  if 
our  country  is  really  menaced  by  such  evil  tendencies  we 
have,  thank  God!  a  remedy  which  experience  has 
stamped  as  never-failing.  The  wisdom,  integrity,  and 
patriotism  of  the  great  mass  and  body  of  the  American 
people  have  been  equal  to  all  the  emergencies  of  our  past 
and  with  unfaltering  confidence  may  we  trust  the  Amer- 
ican people  today. 

Let  us  warn  them,  then,  never  to  lend  their  sanction  to 
a  spirit  which  exalts  the  dollar  above  the  man  or  mili- 
tary glory  above  national  righteousness.  Let  our  institu- 
tions of  learning  inspire  our  youth  more  and  more  with 
the  American  spirit.  Let  our  homes  retain  the  dower  of 
simple  purity  and  heroic  virtue  bestowed  upon  them  by 
our  fathers.  Le't  lisping  childhood  continue  to  be  taught 
at  mother's  knee  the  simple  maxims  of  Christianity. 
Always,  by  all  means,  and  at  all  hazards,  let  us  keep 
our  ideals  unsullied;  and  so  by  the  memories  of  the  dead 
and  the  virtues  of  the  living,  our  civilization  shall  survive 
all  the  onslaughts  of  corporate  greed  and  sordid  selfish- 
ness, and  America,  still  bearing  the  torch  of  "liberty 
enlightening  the  world",  shall  march  on  down  the  ages 
with  ever-increasing  fame. 

E.  S.  W.  Dameron,  '04,  • 


TO   THE    COLLEGE    BELL. 

When  with  the  twilight's  gathering-  gloom 
Thy  clear,  deep  tones  float  through  my  room, 

O  faithful  College  Bell, 
Then  slips  my  mind  from  all  things  near 
To  dream  of  the  things  of  yester-year 

And  with  fond  fancies  dwell. 

Before  my  eyes  pass  shadowy  forms 
Of  mighty  men  who  through  the  storms 

Of  civil  strife  and  hate 
Gave  to  their  State  all  that  was  theirs 
Both  goods  and  blood,  and  without  fears 

Were  proud  to  share  her  fate. 

They  trod  this  Campus  which  I  tread, 
Heard  thy  pure  notes  swell  overhead 

To  call  to  them  each  day; 
From  this  same  fountain  did  they  drink 
The  strength  that  nerved  them  not  to  shrink 

When  duty  showed  the  way. 

Old  Bell,  may  each*  full,  mellow  note 
That  wells  from  thy  pulsating  throat 

Remind  me  of  these  men, 
That  while  I  now  prepare  for  life 
My  aim  may  be  throughout  its  strife 

To  be  as  they  have  been. 


KIPLING'S    "BALLAD  OF  EAST  AND  WEST". 

THE  QUICK  and  growing-  recognition  of  Rudyard 
Kipling  shows  that  he  is  not  a  poet  of  narrow  and 
solitary  inspiration  nor  a  caterer  to  the  dictates  of  any 
critical  or  literary  class.  He  is  a  man  among  men,  an 
interpreter  of  life,  a  poet  of  action.  Yet  there  is  hardly 
a  subject  in  modern  literature  that  has  been  befogged 
with  empty,  meaningless  words  more  than  the  poetry  of 
Kipling.  Critics  have  come  to  this  subject  with  a  super- 
abundance of  what  Gildersleeve  happily  calls  "fine  sub- 
stantives and  superfine  adjectives";  they  have  stood  on 
the  outside  of  the  work  and  measured  it  with  superficial 
standards,  never  entering  to  see  the  heart  and  inner  life, 
the  unity  and  beauty,  of  the  master's  art;  and,  as  a 
result,  they  have  seen  little,  felt  little  and  taught  almost 
nothing  about  the  poetry  of  Kipling.  Even  so  careful  a 
critic  as  Richard  Le  Gallienne  says  of  The  Ballad  of 
East  and  West,  "It  tells  a  stirring  story  stirringly,  but 
the  Macaulayish  method  of  its  telling  is  outworn.  We 
can  suffer  ballads  that  go  like  this  no  more — the  metre 
is  worn  out." 

However  true  it  may  be  that  the  method  is  Macaulayish 
and  the  metre  worn  out,  this  tale  of  heroic  deeds  will 
never  cease  to  find  a  responsive  chord  in  the  great  heart 
of  humanity.  It  is  a  piece  of  large,  vigorous  life,  of 
intense,  rapid  action,  and  has  its  roots  planted  far  back 
in  the  history,  song  and  story  of  England  and  Scotland. 
As  for  the  plot  and  most  striking  features  of  the  story, 
it  would  be  hard  to  claim  any  originality  for  Mr.  Kipling. 
We  feel  instinctively  that  for  these  he  is  indebted  to 
Scott.  One  could  hardly  see  the  race  and  the  meeting 
of  Kamal  and  the  Colonel's  son  without  thinking  of  the 
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meeting-  of  Fitz-James  and  Roderick  Dhu.  And  here  is 
the  connection  where  the  current  passes  from  Scott  to 
Kipling-.  Fitz-James,  as  Scott  tells  the  story,  is  far 
away  from  his  men  and  finds  himself  confronted  by  his 
enemy  Roderick  Dhu,  who  calls  forth  his  followers  to 
show  Fitz-James  that  he  is  at  his  mercy,  and  then  with 
one  wave  of  his  hand  beckons  them  back  to  their  hiding" 
places,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  Fitz-James's  courage. 
Roderick  then  goes  away  with  him  alone.  The  tide 
turns  and  they  quarrel.  Before  the  duel  which  ended 
the  disagreement  Fitz-James  says  to  Roderick: 

"Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 
Proud  Chief!  can  courtesy  be  shown! 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stern, 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast." 

The  point'  of  Kipling's  indebtedness  to  Scott  hardly 
needs  arguing  when  we  keep  before  our  mind's  eye  the 
lines  just  quoted  from  The  Lady  of  The  Lake  and  read 
from  The  Ballad  of  East  and  West  the  words  of  Kamal 
after  the  fall  and  surrender  of  the  Colonel's  son: 

"  '  'Twas  only  by  favor  of  mine,'  quoth  he,    'ye  rode  so 

long  alive: 
There  was  not  a  rock  for  twenty  miles,  there  was  not   a 

clump  of  tree, 
But  covered  a  man  of  my  own  men  with  his  rifle  cocked 

on  his  knee. 
If  I  had  raised  my  bridle-hand,  as  I  have  held  it  low, 
The  little  jackals  that  flee  so  fast  were  feasting  all  in  a 

row: 
If  I  had  bowed  my  head  on  my  breast,  as  I  have  held  it 

high, 
The  kite  that  whistles  above  us  now  were  gorged  till  she 

could  not  fly.' " 
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But  when  we  pass  from  its  outer  relations  to  the  more 
interesting1  topic  of  its  philosophy,  its  inner  life,  we  see 
in  the  poem  a  creation  that  is  rich  and  full.  Here 
Kipling-  comes  into  harmony  with  the  democratic  ideals 
of  Burns  and  Browning,  and  indeed  of  the  very  age  in 
which  he  is  living.  As  individualism  was  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  civic  and  social 
life,  so  it  is  the  dominant  idea  in  Victorian  literature. 
The  great  historical  movement  of  the  Century  was  the 
progress  of  a  deep  and  vital  world-democracy.  When 
Tennyson  tells  us  that 

"...  the  individual  withers  and  the  world   is   more 
and  more" 

he  is  simply  singing  out  of  tune.  During  the  first  half 
of  that  Century  the  great  English  Reform  Bills  had 
been  passed,  English  slaves  had  been  set  free,  and  in 
America  the  constitution  of  almost  every  State  had  been 
amended  and  popularized.  The  old  aristocratic  consti- 
tutions had  given  way  before  the  new  and  vital  demo- 
cratic spirit  which  was  dominating  American  and 
European  thought.  As  we  pass  over  into  the  second 
half  of  the  Century  we  find  slavery  abolished  in  America, 
and  the  principle  of  individual  freedom  seems  established 
for  all  time. 

The  great  scientific  progress  of  the  Century  was 
another  distinct  movement  in  individualism.  The 
scientist  is  a  seeker  after  truth,  no  matter  where  that 
truth  may  come  from.  Every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own 
bottom.  Ancestry  no  longer  makes  nobility.  The  only 
nobility  that  the  scientist  knows  is  made  up  of  one's 
usefulness  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives  and  to  the  ages 
which  are  to  come.     This  is  the  guiding-  spirit  of  the 
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Century.  Browning-  is  preaching-  freedom  and  individu- 
alism in  literature,-  society,  government  and  religion. 
And  before  Browning's  voice  has  ceased  to  be  heard  the 
hall  is  resounding  with  the  deep  tones  of  another  voice 
almost  as  democratic  as  its  predecessor.  But  there  is 
one  clear  distinction  to  make  between  the  democracy  of 
Kipling  and  Browning.  Kipling  loves  England  with  all 
the  ardor  and  zeal  of  a  boy  when  first  he  puts  on  a 
uniform  and  shoulders  a  musket;  and  when  he  comes  to 
talk  about  England  he  is  patriotic  and  imperialistic. 
Browning  rises  above  geographical  limits  and  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  the  broader  humanity,  the  bigger  democ- 
racy, the  freer  life.  Yet  Kipling  is  a  democrat  and 
comes  on  the  scene  with  but  few  creeds  or  dogmas  that 
he  feels  bound  to  teach.  He  reads  his  theories  out  of 
life  and  not  into  it.  "Rudyard  Kipling,"  says  Mr. 
Francis  G.  Gilman,  "is  interpreting  to  us  our  own 
material,  scientific,  democratic  life;  he  is  expressing  in 
poetry  the  more  inclusive  modern  conceptions  of  the 
importance  of  the  individual;  he  is  a  part  of  a  world 
movement  that  makes  for  the  exaltation  of  man." 

And  here  The  Ballad  of  East  and  West  finds  its  sig- 
nificance It  is  no  vain  eulogy  on  the  plundering  and 
warfare  of  the  Border  chiefs.  It  is  a  consummate 
expression  of  the  author's  feeling  for  freedom  and  indi- 
viduality.    The  thought  of  Burns — 

"A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that"— 
is  living,  breathing  and  growing. 

After  the  Colonel's  son  has  ridden  at  the  very  heels  of 
Kamal  for  twenty  miles,  his  horse  stumbles  and  falls. 
Kamal  turns  back,  pulls  the  rider  free  and  snatches  the 
pistol  from  his  hand.  They  stand  face  to  face,  each 
recognizing  the  true  heroism  of  the  other. 
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"The  Colonel's  son  a  pistol  drew  and  held  it  muzzle-end' 
4 Ye  have  taken  the  one  from  a  foe,'  said  he;  'will  ye  take 

the  mate  from  a  friend?' 
'A  gift  for  a  gift,'  said  Kamal  straight;  'a  limb  for  the 

risk  of  a  limb. 
Thy  father  has  sent  his  son  to  me,  I'll  send  my  son  to 

him!'" 

This  is  an  absolute  recognition  of  courage  and  true 
manhood  wherever  it  is  found.  It  is  individuality,  it  is 
democracy. 

The  son  of  the  Colonel  and  the  son  of  Kamal  return  to 
the  fort  together. 

"And  when  they  drew  to  the  Quarter-Guard,  full  twenty 

swords  flew  clear — 
There  was  not  a  man  but  carried  his  feud  with  the  blood 

of  a  mountaineer. 
'Ha'  done!  ha'  done!'  said  the  Colonel's  son.     'Put  up  the 

steel  at  your  sides! 
Last  night  ye  had  struck  at  a  Border  thief — to-night  'tis 

a  man  of  the  Guides!' 

"0/z,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain 

shall  meet, 
Till  Earth   and   Sky    stand   presently    at    God's    great 

Judgment  Seat; 
But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed, 

nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho''  they  come 

from  the  ends  of  the  earth  P"1 

John  H.  Vaughan. 


TO   THE  WRITER   OF  A   STORY. 

And  so  we  were  making-  copy 
In  the  Summer  that  has  gone  by, 

Together  in  star-light  and  moon-light 
On  the  water,  you  and  I. 

Were  you  planning  what  I  should  do  and  say, 
When  you  asked  for  a  flower  from  my  hair? 

Should  I  be  a  dark  little  maiden, 
Or  divinely  tall  and  fair? 

And  did  you  plan  for  the  others? 

Or  did  they  fall  into  place, 
Each  where  you  wanted  them  to  be, 

With  a  nonchalant  air  and  grace? 

Whether  or  not  I  like  it, 

I  really  cannot  say. 
Perhaps  I  should  really  feel  flattered 

To  be  used  in  such  a  way  ! 

But  it  may  be,  I  wanted  the  copy; 

And  you  have  gotten  ahead, 
And,  not  leaving  it  to  be  used  by  me, 

You've  used  it  yourself  instead  ! 

M.  C.  h. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  YARNING  JERRY. 
II. 

A    REVENUE   RAID. 

ONE  autumn  evening-  after  Jerry's  return  from  his 
annual  visit  to  Southern  summer  resorts,  sitting- 
on  the  front  porch  of  his  country-house,  he  told  me  a 
story  which  he  said  he  had  from  his  old  friend,  Captain 
Davis,  of  Asheville,  an  officer  in  the  internal  revenue  ser- 
vice. He  called  it  the  story  of  a  rather  typical  revenue 
raid,  and  this  is  the  title  I  have  ventured  to  give  it  as  I 
have  reproduced  it  here.  The  scene  is  in  the  Western  Caro- 
lina mountains  where  illicit  stliling-  is  not  yet  extinct,  and 
where  the  old  vendetta  sometimes  flares  up  even  yet  in 
the  mountain  feuds. 

In  the  way  Jerry  told  it,  one  may  not  hope  to  repro- 
duce it.  But,  allowing-  for  loss  of  vividness  and  for  other 
details  of  deterioration  from  the  original,  among-  them 
the  insertion  of  various  details  of  my  own,  it  was  some- 
what as  I  give  it  here. 

Macdonald,  being-  a  Deputy  Marshal  of  the  United 
States  Internal  Revenue  and  only  son  of  the  city  post- 
master, would  naturally  be  making-  an  event  in  the  mono- 
tonous life  of  residents  about  Murphy's  store  by  paying- 
this  mountain  cove  a  visit,  as  he  did  one  October  even- 
ing- with  deputized  assistants  accompanying-.  In  fact, 
since  the  latest  episode  of  the  moribund  Ray-Fisher  feud, 
namely,  the  ambushing-  of  old  Garrison  Ray  and  his  son 
by  old  Arnold  Fisher  and  his  son  twenty  years  ag-o,  the 
happening-s  most  interesting-  to  Murphy's  Store  and 
vicinity  had  been  connected  exclusively  with  "revenue 
raids".  2 
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Murphy,  growing-  reminiscent  at  sight  of  a.  revenue 
officer,  was  narrating  some  of  these  to  the  faithful 
holders-down  of  the  empty  good-boxes  along-  the  store 
front  as  Macdonald  and  party  bore  down  upon  them. 

"Seein'  this  here  young-  Macdonald  ridin'  up  along 
with  his  debities,  likely  recalls  to  ye  the  last  trip  ole 
Clayter  made  up  into  this  part  o1  the  woods  when  he 
wuz  a  revenue.  It  wuz  well  knowed  as  how  Clayter  had 
chang-ed  his  party  a  purpose  fer  this  job.  Capm  Davis 
hisself,  the  collector,  didn't  make  no  bones  in  tellin'  by 
what  transaction  the  Ripublikin  party  made  the  valyble 
acquisition  uv  this  ole-time  reb.  Now,  this  bein'  a  Dim- 
icrattic  community,  everybody  thoug-ht  it  wuz  unfortunit 
that  ole  Clayter  should  be  detailed  to  cut  up  the  Jeffrey 
still.  The  Jeffrey  still,  besides  bein'  a  near  neig-hbor  of 
the  Murphy  store  and  the  only  still  in  the  township,  wuz 
well  knowed  as  turnin'  out  the  best  corn  licker  on  the 
Blue  Ridge.     Wy,   I've  knowed  of  ole  Colonel — " 

"Wuzn't  Jeffreys  somewhat  of  akin  to  ye?"  inquired 
one  of  his  hearers,  with  a  covert  look  around  the  com- 
pany. The  answering"  grin  from  them  indicated  sympa- 
thy with  his  intentions,  which  appeared  to  be  the  calling 
off  of  Murphy  from  the  further  exploitation  of  good 
whiskey  to  closer  application  to  the  facts  of  the  matter 
in  hand. 

"Maybe  they  wuz,"  retorted  Murphy,  indignantly; 
"but  that  don't  hender  their  licker  bein'  g-ood." 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  the  other,  "but  tellin'  how 
g-ood  the  licker  wuz'll  ony  make  yer  mouth  water,  and  it 
ain't  tellin'  the  yarn  ye're  sot  out  upon.  Let  us  hear  uv 
the  reception  ye  give  Uncle  Billy  when  he  come  fer  the 
still." 
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"What  we — or,  ruther,  they,  for  I  warn't  old  enough 
to  be  in  the  fun — what  they  done  for  Uncle  Billy  was 
enough,  I  spose,"  Murphy  resumed.  "Leastwise  I  ain't 
never  hearn  of  any  kickin'  about  leavin'  out  parts  of  the 
programme  as  was  got  up  f  er  his  benefit.  There's  uv  'em 
that  saw  him  afterwards  in  town — " 

"Seems  he  didn't  continue  his  visits  up  this  way," 
remarked  one  of  the  company. 

"Naw,"  said  Murphy,  "he  wuz  sufficiently  amused  by 
his  first  call.  Before  he  left,  he  announced  publicly  his 
heart-felt  resolution  to  carry  out  the  wishes  uv  the  neigh- 
borhood in  debarrin'  hisself  of  the  pleasure  uv  further 
acquaintance  with  stillin'  hereabouts." 

The  further  narration  of  what  befel  Clayter  was 
stopped  here  by  the  arrival  of  the  deputy  Macdonald  and 
assistants.  But,  after  inquiring  how  far  on  up  the  road 
it  was  to  the  old  man  Ray's — which  was  five  miles — and 
being  told  it  was  a  mile  and  a  half,  they  rode  on. 

"There's  goin'  to  be  trouble,"  said  one  of  the  men  in  a 
low  voice,  gazing  after  the  horsemen.  "I  hyeard  oneuv 
the  Fisher's  say  they  wuz  lookin'  out  fer  this  here  young 
Macdonald.  He  reckoned  there  wouldn't  be  more'n  one 
raid  frum  him  up  this  way.  It's  the  Fishers'  still  he's 
after  this  time." 

"He's  more'n  likely  to  be  brought  back  feet  foremost," 
observed  Murphy. 

A  heavy  silence  settled  upon  the  loungers  as  they 
heard  their  own  thoughts  thus  expressed  and  watched 
the  riders  disappear  up  the  mountain  road.  There  was  a 
sudden  and  complete  change  in  their  feeling  towards  the 
raiders.  They  still  had  no  sympathy  for  them,  but 
before  Macdonald  had  passed  there  had  been  an  element  of 
ridicule  in  their  view  of  the  situation  which  element  had 
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now  entirely  disappeared.  They  would  have  given  the 
horsemen  the  correct  distance  to  Ray's  now.  No  one 
thought  of  taking  up  again  the  narrative  of  old  Clayter's 
raid.  The  dusk  was  falling  chill  over  the  valley  and  a 
mountain  owl  was  hooting  dismally  in  the  cove. 

Murphy  continued:  "Macdonald  don't  have  the  face  of 
ole  Clayter.  They  say  his  father  hain't  yit  seen  the  man 
he  was  af eared  uv." 

"What  is  his  idy  in  goin'  to  ole  Garrison  Ray's?"  some 
one  asked.  "Ole  Garrison  and  the  Fishers  ain't  at  outs 
now.  I've  hyeard  that  his  gal  and  Sam  was  goin'  to 
marry.  Ole  Garrison  won't  help  him  nor  give  him  no 
pints  uv  infermation." 

"Wal,  ole  man  Ray's  a  Ripublikin,  ye  know,"  another 
replied. 

"That  won't  make  no  difference." 

Murphy  pulled  shut  the  pine  door  of  his  establishment 
and  turned  the  in  it. 

"Ef  the  Fishei  lir  lookin' for  Macdonald  fo-night, 
there'll  be  trouole.  said  to  the  dispersing  brotherhood; 

"might  as  well  look  vat  for  it." 

Macdonald  and  „is  deputies  found  the  dark  closing  in 
upon  them  and  no  signs  of  house  or  clearing  visible.  A 
rock-belded,  roaring  creek  followed  the  road.  Hemlocks, 
"spruce  pines"  as  the  mountain  people  call  them,  rose 
above  them  with  smooth,  straight  trunks  and  tufted 
branches.  Great  oaks  and  chesnuts,  shining  smooth 
beeches  and  slender  poplars  hung  over  their  way,  shut- 
ting out  the  faint  evening  light  reflected  from  the  moun- 
tain sides.  Pheasants  whirred  up  and  down  stream, 
diving  into  the  laurel  and  ivy  thickets  along  the  opposite 
creek-bank.  Hogs  of  the  razor-back  variety  rooted  and 
grunted  along  the  road-banks.  It  was  a  typical  mountain 
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landscape  with  picturesqueness  of  place  mingled  with  the 
awesome  twilight  and  the  noisy  clamor  of  the  creek.  It 
was  a  place  where  law  and  order  would  seem  out  of  place, 
thought  Macdonald.  It  was  a  mighty  good  place  to  get 
bushwhacked  in,  thought  his  assistants.  So  it  was  with 
a  keen  sense  of  relief  from  suspense  that  they  came  upon 
a  mountaineer  sitting  on  the  bank  in  the  next  bend  of 
the  road.  He  had  rifle  across  his  knees  and  a  sullen 
look  upon  his  face.  Behind  him  squatted  a  hound  with 
huge  ears  and  staring  ribs. 

"Air  you  fellers  goin'  fer  the  Fishers'  still,"  he 
inquired,  without  prefacing  his  question  further  than 
with  a  nod. 

"That  is  our  intention,"  replied  Mai  ;lonald. 
"Well,   I  jist  come  ter  tell  ye  that     er  looked  fer  and 
that  ye'll  never  git  thar  alive.     Ef  ye  vally  yer  welfare, 
ye'll  do  well  not  to  travel  further  up  this  road." 

"We  are  aiming  to  stop  at  Mr.  Kay's  to-night," 
remarked  the  deputy.      "How  far  on  up  is  it?" 

"Three  miles  further,"  answered  the  mountaineer. 
"Thank  you,"  said  the  deputy,  spurring  his  horse. 
"But  ye'll  not  come  thar  alive." 

"We  hope  so,"  returned  the  other  over  his  shoulder  as 
they  rode  on. 

"Men,"  said  the  mountaineer,  rising  and  shouldering 
his  gun,  "you've  had  fair  and  solemn  warnin'.  Yer  lives 
is  in  yer  own  hands.  I  can't  say  nor  do  no  more."  He 
disappeared  in  the  undergrowth  of  laurel  and  ivy. 
The  deputy  turned  to  his  assistants  and  said. 
"Boys,  will  you  stay  with  me,  or  are  you  for  turning 
back  here?"  he  asked. 

"Here's  no  place  to  turn,"  said  one.  "I  never  was  to 
be  bluffed  that  easy,"  said  the  other. 
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Macdonald  smiled  approvingly  and  they  rode  on. 

Darkness  was  beginning  to  close  in  on  all  sides  now. 
Twilight  was  fading  on  the  highest  peaks  and  the  stars 
shone  through  the  trees.  The  horses'  hoofs  struck  fire 
from  the  rocky  road  at  each  step.  For  two  miles  the 
party  rode  on  in  silence,  each  man  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts  and  all  keeping  watch  ahead,  yet  there  was  no 
use  in  gazing  ahead,  for  the  darkness  swollowed  the 
road  close  before  them. 

"Old  man  Ray's  can't  be  more  than  a  mile  farther," 
said  Macdonald  to  himself.  "The  fellow  said  we  would 
not  get  there.  If  it  wasn't  a  bluff,  the  Fishers  will  give 
an  account  of  themselves  soon." 

"They  couldn't  hunt  a  better  place,"  said  the  horseman 
at  his  side,  unconsciously  interpreting  his  thoughts. 

Suddenly  the  horses  shied  and  a  heavy  stone  struck  in 
the  road  ahead,  scattering  sparks  in  the  impact  against 
the  rocks.  A  voice  from  the  trees  on  the  mountain  side 
across  the  creek  called  out  close  ahead: 

"We  give  ye  five  minutes  to  turn  where  ye  stand  and 
go  back  the  way  ye  come.  Don't  come  a  step  further  or 
ye're  dead  men." 

"We  come  in  the  name  of  the  law,"  shouted  Macdon- 
ald in  reply. 

"To  hell  with  yer  law,"  said  the  voice. 

"We  are  in  a  public  road  on  our  way  to  Garrison  Ray's. 
Our  lives  will  be  cared  for  and  our  deaths  would  be 
heavily  avenged,"  continued  Macdonald.  He  waited  a 
second  for  a  reply.  None  coming  the  party  started  on 
again. 

Telling  his  men  to  get  their  guns  ready,  the  deputy 
spurred  on  ahead  peering  in  the  direction  of  the  hidden 
enemy.     Then,  from  the  darkness,  up  the  other  slope  of 
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the  gorge  where  they  were  not  expecting  it,  there  came 
the  sharp,  rattling  crack  of  a  muzzle-loader.  Macdon- 
ald's  bridle  hand  fell  loose  from  the  reins.  Opening  and 
closing  his  fingers  to  seize  them  again,  he  found  he  was 
grasping  his  breeches  instead.  Pins  and  needles  tingled 
for  an  instant  at  his  finger  tips.  Then  only  a  heavy, 
lifeless  thing  hung  from  his  left  shoulder,  and  he  knew 
that  he  had  been  hit.  He  knew  too  that  it  was  not  his 
arm  that  had  been  aimed  at  and  that  they  had  fallen  into 
no  bluff  or  child's  play.  Raising  his  Winchester  to  his 
shoulder  with  the  other  arm,  he  fired  into  the  darkness 
from  which  the  shot  had  come.  He  fired  again  and 
again  and  his  men  fired. 

There  was  a  yell  that  rose  and  died  away  with  the  last 
report.  Then  the  voice  that  had  accosted  the  party 
called  out  from  the  opposite  side: 

"Did  they  hit  ye,  Jim?"  There  was  affection  and 
anxiety  in  it  and  a  lurking  fury  that  waited  for  the  right 
answer  to  unleash  it. 

A  low  groan  was  all  the  answer  that  came  and  all  was 
quiet  in  the  direction  of  Jim. 

The  voice,  with  a  quaver  in  it  this  time,  called  again 
to  him: 

"Jim,  have  they  hit  ye?"  Then,  with  a  medley  of 
grief  and  despair  and  rage:  "Blood-will  pay  for  ye,  Jim. 
These  devils  will  see  hell  to-night  for  this." 

"It  is  his  father,"  said  Macdonald  to  the  man  at  his 
side.      "We  have  killed  some  one." 

Two  shots,  flashed  out  from  the  laurels  on  the  slope 
opposite  and  the  man  lurched  forward,  gurgling  in  his 
throat.  Macdonald  fired  at  the  flashes  of  the  guns. 
His  other  assistant  raised  his  friend  upon  his  horse  again. 
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Two  more  shots  from  the  laurels,  and  they  reeled  from 
their  saddles  tog-ether.. 

Again  the  revenue  officer  fired  at  the  flashes.  Again 
two  shots  replied.  Macdonald's  horse  sprang-  forward 
with  a  whinny  of  pain  and  went  plung-ing-  up  the  road 
followed  by  its  two  fellows.  With  no  hand  to  guide  the 
reins  or  to  check  the  animal,  Macdonald  was  compelled 
to  leave  all  to  the  instinct  of  his  mount  and  only  con- 
cerned himself  with  staying  in  the  saddle.  Around  a 
quick  bend  in  the  road  a  clearing  opened  up,  at  the  upper 
edge  of  which  a  light  twinkled  and  the  dark  outlines  of 
a  cabin  loomed  up  in  the  gloom.  A  low  zig-zag  rail 
fence  enclosed  the  field  and  ran  along  the  road-bank. 
Where  the  path  from  the  house  came  into  the  road,  there 
was  a  gate  in  the  fence.  Here  the  wounded  horse  slowed 
up  and  Macdonald,  laying  his  rifle  across  his  lap,  leaned 
forward  and  seized  the  loose  reins. 

A  woman  was  standing  inside  the  gate.  When  the 
officer  checked  his  horse  before  it,  she  swung  it  open 
slowly,  creakin  in  all  its  joints. 

"Who  lives  here,  ma'am?"  asked  Macdonald,  turning 
in  at  the  gate-way. 

"Garrison  Ray,"  replied  the  woman  in  a  clear,  tense 
voice. 

"I  have  been  ambushed  and  wounded  and  my  horse  is 
shot.     Is  Mr.  Ray  at  home?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  woman.  "Ride  to  the  house. 
Do  you  know  who  shot  you?" 

"There  were  three  of  them;  I  heard  they  were  the 
Fishers,"  replied  the  officer.  "One  of  them  is  killed,  I 
think.  There  were  three  of  us.  Two  are  lying  down 
yonder  in  the  road." 
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He  was  riding-  as  he  spoke  these  words  towards  the 
cabin.     The  woman  called  excitedly  from  behind: 

"One  of  them  was  shot,  did  you  say?  Did  you  know 
which  one?     Was  it  Sam?" 

"I  couldn't  tell  who  they  were,"  said  the  deputy. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  house  now  and  an  old  man 
came  to  the  door,  leaning-,  as  he  walked,  upon  a  chair 
and  a  stick. 

Macdonald  returned  his  greeting-  and,  in  response  to  his 
invitation,  dismounted.  In  as  few  hurried  words  as  pos- 
sible, he  recounted  what  had  befallen  him  and  his  com- 
panions, finishing-  by  a  request  that  a  lamp  be  brought  to 
examine  his  horse  by. 

The  old  man  bade  his  daughter  to  fetch  a  light.  On 
examination,  the  deputy  found  that  the  horse's  wound 
was  in  the  knee  of  one  fore-leg  and,  accordingly,  not  very 
dangerous. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  observed  Mr.  Ray,  "ye'd  better  be 
'tendin'  to  that  arm." 

"I  must  go  back  to  my  men,"  replied  Macdonald,  pre- 
paring to  mount  again. 

"I  know,  I  know  how  ye  feel  about  it,"  answered  the 
old  man.  "But  you  wait,  leastways  till  Helen  makes  a 
sling  for  that  arm.     Jist  come  in  a  minute." 

Feeling  that  his  arm  would  be  less  inconvenience  tied 
up  in  a  swing,  Macdonald  yielded.  He  looked  around 
the  large,  heavy-ceiled  room  as  he  entered,  but  the  lamp 
was  dim  and  got  confused  with  dizzy  lights  that  were 
dancing  in  his  brain.  He  made  out  faintly  the  features 
of  a  dark-haired  girl,  Helen,  tying  pieces  of  cloth 
together  for  a  bandage  and  swing  for  his  arm.  The  old 
man's  long  gray  hair  too,  falling  down  his  back  and  upon 
his  shoulders,  he  noticed  as  he  walked  behind  him  to  the 
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hearth.  The  heat  of  the  fire  fell  upon  the  face  of  the 
wounded  man  and  hot,  sickening-  pains  shot  throug-h  his 
shoulder  and  arm.  The  lights  swung  madly  before  his 
eyes,  his  ears  rang  a  wild  discord,  to  the  time  of  which 
the  fire,  the  girl,  and  the  old  man  went  reeling  around 
him,  faster  and  faster,  now  whirling  and  bounding-  and 
now — crash  !  and  darkness. 


When  he  awoke,  the  gray  dawn  flittered  through  the 
chinks  and  cracks  of  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  room.  An 
odor  of  fresh  pork  cooking  and  of  eggs  frying  filled  the 
atmosphere.  The  pain  too  was  coming-  up  his  wounded 
arm  ag-ain.  He  looked  at  it  lying-  across  the  vari-colored 
quilt  that  was  spread  over  him.  He  then  noted  that  he 
had  been  put  to  bed  during-  his  faint  and  his  arm  had 
been  bandaged.     He  wiggled  his  toes;  his  shoes  were  off. 

"I  have  been  put  to  bed  like  a  baby,"  he  mused  to 
himself,  half  aloud. 

At  the  sound  of  these  words,  the  girl,  catching-  them 
even  in  the  frying-  and  sizzling-  going-  on  about  her, 
stepped  quickly  to  the  bed-side  and  looked  down  inquir- 
ingly into  his  face. 

"Did  you  want  something-/ sir?"  she  asked. 

"Is  it  Helen?"  he  asked  in  return. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  girl  blushing-  slightly. 

"Did  I  faint?" 

"You  fell  in  the  floor  and  we  laid  you  in  bed.  I  think 
you  have  been  sleeping  since." 

At  that  moment  the  old  man  hobbled  to  the  bed-side 
and  Helen  returned  to  her  cooking. 

Macdonald  felt  for  his  trousers  and  coat  and  they  were 
on    him.     Then,    easing   his   shattered   arm   upon    his 
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breast,  lie  threw  off  the  cover  and  sat  up,  hanging-  his 
feet  over  the  bed-side. 

Old  Garrison  gazed  at  him  compassionately  and 
inquired  if  his  arm  pained  him.  He  then  told  him  that 
old  Fisher  and  his  son  Sam  had  come  to  the  house  that 
night  demanding-  the  life  of  Macdonald  in  atonement  for 
the  death  of  their  son  and  brother.  They  had  gone  off 
when  he  had  refused  them  admittance,  muttering  ven- 
geance against  the  officer  whenever  he  should  come  out. 
They  told  him  there  were  two  men  lying-  down  below  the 
field;  thus  Macdonald  learned  the  fate  of  his  deputies. 

"They'll  be  looking  for  ye,"  added  the  old  man.  "Old 
Fisher  never  forgits  a  grudge.  If  you  will  stay  here  till 
Helen  can  fetch  a  doctor — " 

"No,"  declared  Macdonald,  "I  am  no  coon  to  be  run 
to  cover  and  treed.  I  can  ride.  Let  'em  shoot.  I  have 
one  arm  and  a  good  g-un." 

In  this  mood,  after  a  few  hasty  bites  of  Helen's  break- 
fast, he  had  his  arm  hung  in  a  swing-  around  his  neck 
and  his  horse  bridled  and  saddled.  The  poor  beast  was 
limping,  but  seemed  glad  to  see  him  again  and  whinnied 
to  its  two  companions  that  had  run  loose  in  the  clear- 
ing during  the  night. 

"Helen  is  going  with  you,"  said  old  Garrison,  as  his 
daughter  came  leading  another  horse  from  the  stables. 
"She  and  Sam  are  going  to  marry.  I  would  go,"  he 
added,  "but  I  haven't  been  out  of  this  field  in  ten  years. 
I  can't  ride,  you  see,  nor  walk." 

"You  think,  then,  that,  since  your  daughter  and  young 
Fisher  are  going  to  marry,  she  will  be  some  protection 
to  me,"  said  the  officer,  smiling.  "I'd  think  that  would 
give  him  a  rather  good  cause  for  using  his  gun." 
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"I  didn't  exactly  mean  it  that  way,"  replied  the  old 
man,  .in  a  tone  that  showed  he  did.  "A  man  with  a 
broken  arm  has  no  use  being-  out  by  himself.  My  daugh- 
ter  was  going-  to  Murphy's  store  this  morning  anyhow. 
I  hope  you've  got  no  objections  to  going  with  her." 

"Not  the  least,"  returned  Macdonald  impatiently,  see- 
ing he  had  just  as  well  have  none.  Mounting  his  horse, 
after  receiving  his  gun  from  the  old  man,  he  rode  away 
to  the  gate,  followed  by  the  riderless  horses  and  by  the 
dark-eyed  Helen. 

Fog,  during  the  night,  had  settled  in  the  narrow  val- 
ley. The  leaves  were  dripping  and  the  autUmn  air  smelt 
moist  and  warm  as  the  rising  sun  broke,  now  and  then, 
through  the  mists  on  the  eastern  mountains.  The  stub- 
ble-land in  the  clearing  steamed  and  soft  breaths  of  wind 
stirred  the  tree-tops. 

"Heraus  in  eure  Schatten,  rege  Wipfel, 
Des  alten  heil'gen  dicht-belaubten  Haines, 
Wie  in  der  Gottin  stilles  Heiligthum, 
Tret'  ich  noch  jetzt  mit  schauderndem  Gefuhl." 

The  old  lines  from  "Iphigenie"  came  into  the  young 
officer's  mind  as  he  looked  at  the  wild  landscape  and 
thought  of  the  catastrophe  of  last  night  and  of  the  death 
for  him  that  might  be  lurking  behind  these  trees.  His 
wounded  arm  throbbed  with  pain  at  every  stumble  of  the 
limping-  horse.  His  companion  was  at  his  side  now,  but 
she  said  not  a  word  to  him,  but  looked  straight  ahead, 
and  at  the  wooded  slopes  on  either  side  of  the  little 
creek. 

At  the  scene  of  the  last  night's  duel,  two  bodies  lay  in 
the  road,  one  with  sightless  eyes  staring  at  the  heavens, 
one  with  face  to  the    earth  and  rifle  in  his   clenched 
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hands.  Macdonald  dismounted.  Leading-  his  f  rig-htened 
horse  up  to  the  dead  men  he  took  the  rifle  from  the 
owner's  stiff  fingers. 

"The  coroner  has  not  seen  him  yet." 

Helen  had  dismounted  and  was  standing  at  his  side  as 
she  uttered  this  caution.  Yet  she  was  not  looking  at 
him,  but  at  the  trees  around  and  at  the  road  ahead. 

"That  is  true,"  he  replied,  laying  the  gun  back  and 
straightening  up. 

"Fall  down!"  cried  the  girl  sharply;  suddenly  spring-- 
ing  before  him,  she  shrieked  "Don't  shoot  him,  Sam  !" 
But  with  the  cry  there  came  the  crack  of  a  muzzle-load- 
ing rifle  from  the  woods  above.  There  was  a  quick  groan 
from  the  girl.  Clasping  her  hands  to  her  bosom,  she  stag- 
gered backwards.  Macdonald  caught  her  with  his  arm  and 
lowered  her  to  the  earth,  resting  her  head  upon  his  breast 
She  looked  up  at  him  as  she  lay  there  and  said,  "Tell 
Sam  I  don't  think  he  meant — ."  Panting  for  breath,  the 
eyes  were  closed'  again.  She  did  not  open  them  any 
more.  At  a  small  hole  in  the  dress  on  her  bosom  where 
the  bullet  she  warded  from  him  had  struck,  the  life- 
blood  oozed  out  in  weak  pulsations  and  trickled  over  her 
white  throat  and  upon  her  black  hair.  The  panting  and 
the  pulsations  grew  weaker  and — stopped.  With  a  faint 
gasp  her  face  turned  aside  and  she  lay  cold  and  lifeless, 
like  an  incubus  across  his  breast.  Then  he  arose  and 
laid  her  gently  upon  the  earth,  clay  with  the  other,  yet 
fairer  clay  in  death. 

"Almighty.  God  !"  cried  the  officer.  "How  many  more 
are  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  hellish  duel?  And  these  have 
been  taken  in  my  stead.  Why  was  I  spared  ?  How  long- 
will  I  be  spared  ?" 
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The  thought  of  old  man  Ray,  left  alone  in  his  gray 
hairs  then  came  to  him.  He  must  tell  him.  As  to  break- 
ing- the  news,  he  did  not  feel  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
old  man's  grief.  He  would  write  it  and  give  it  to  him. 
So,  with  this  weak  subterfuge  in  mind,  he  wrote  a  few 
words  in  a  day-book, .  tore  out  the  leaf,  and,  mounting  his 
horse  rode  back  to  the  cabin. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  before  the  fire  as  Macdonald 
drew  up  at  the  door.  At  the  sight  of  him  and  the  look 
upon  his  face,  old  Garrison  started  up  tottering,  speech- 
less, clinging  to  his  chair  and  stick.  Macdonald  tossed 
the  folded  paper  to  him.  Then,  without  having  said  a 
word,  he  turned  away  and  rode  madly  down  the  hill  and 
down  the  road.  He  did  not  hear  a  quavering  cry  from 
the  cabin  for  the  creek  was  roaring  in  his  ears;  for  the 
same  reason  he  did  not  hear  the  report  of  a  gun  in  the 
valley  below  him. 

But  when  he  turned  into  view  of  the  dead  he  had 
parted  from,  an  old  man  was  standing  above  them.  He 
did  not  turn  his  head  as  the  horseman  came  up  and  dis- 
mounted. His  face  was  white  and  set;  he  was  staring 
down  at  the  form  of  a  youth  lying  beside  the  black-haired 
Helen.  In  the  youth's  hands  was  a  rifle,  from  the  muz- 
zle, pointed  to  his  breast,  a  faint  smoke  was  still  drift- 
ing.    His  role  had  been  the  Romeo  to  her  Juliet. 

"And  this  was  the  old  man  Pisher,  was  it  ?"  I  asked 
as  Jerry  applied  a  new  match  to  his  cold  pipe — a  signal 
that  his  yarn  was  spun. 

"It  was,"  he  replied. 

I  waited  for  further  explanation,  but  Jerry  was  habit- 
ually averse  to  spoiling  the  effect  of  a  yarn  of  his  by 
frittering  it  away  in  details. 
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"What  puzzles  me  most  is  to  account  for  that  German 
quotation.  Where  did  you  read  Goethe  ?"  I  ventured 
again. 

"Which  German  quotation?"  he  asked. 

"Where  Macdonald  quoted  'Iphig-enie' as  he  rode  away 
from  the  cabin,"  I  answered. 

"Don't  know  anything-  about  it,"  said  Jerry.  "You 
must  have  put  that  in  there  yourself." 

And  so  I  had.     But  that  didn't  explain  it. 


OUT  OF  THE   DEPTHS. 

Why  is  ray  spirit  troubled  and  cast  down, 
Why  wander  I  about  this  maze  of  things 
That  turns  but  in  and  out  and  is  not  crown'd 
With  end  or  aim? 

Why  wither  life  along-  a  path  of  duty 
Which  follows,  where?     A  devious,  contrite  way, 
Careless  of  love,  wine,  song-  and  woman's  beauty 
And  fairer  fame. 

For  I  have  based  my  creeds  on  yesterday, 
In  shadows  of  the  potent  dead,  and  know 
They  knew  me  not,  nor  know  they  nowy  yet  they 
Do-  govern  me. 

I  know  not  where  the  charm  of  pristine  faith 
And  ancient  godliness  are  gone.     I  know 
They  bring  no  consolation  now,  no  grace 
To  hearten  me. 

A  lamp  I  lost  in  darkness  of  these  ways. 
Say  I  a  lamp? — A  phantom  light  there  was 
That  lead  me,  trusting,  deeper  in  this  maze 
Of  mystery; 

Yet,  by  another  sight  of  blindness  born, 
And  travail  with  this  gloom,  now  have  I  seen 
The  star  that  led  me  was  a  gleam,  forlorn 
And  lost  like  me. 

'05. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  "SIX  BESTSELLERS". 

"npHE  SIX  BEST  SELLERS"  has  become  a  phrase 
X  in  common  use,  and  it  is  one  that  rings  pleasantry 
in  the  ears  of  both  publishers  and  writers,  both  for  finan- 
cial reasons,  and  because  it  implies  popularity  of  a  sort. 
F.  M.  Warren,  in  his  "History  of  the  English  Novel 
Previous  to  the  17th  Century",  says:  "We  are  at  all 
times  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  sales  of  novels 
furnish  a  reliable  indication  of  the  true  feelings  of  human- 
ity." Assuming- this  to  be  true,  and  knowing-  that  the 
"Six  Best  Seller"  lists  are  heavy-laden  with  the  names 
of  novels,  it  may  be  of  some  little  interest  to  study  one 
of  them,  and  try  to  draw  some  g-eneral  conclusion  about 
the  public  taste. 

The  "Bookman"  makes  out  these  lists,  basing-  its  cal- 
culations on  reports  from  some  thirty  booksellers  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
and  from  Toronto  to  New  Orleans.  A  book  standing- 
first  on  any  shop  list  receives  10  points;  second,  8  points; 
third,  seven;  fourth  six;  fifth,  five;  sixth,  four.  The 
books  named  in  the  mag-azine  for  December,  1904,  as 
having-  been  the  best  sellers,  were,  in  the  order  of  their 
demand:  (1)  "Beverly  of  Graustark",  by  Georg-e  Barr 
McCutcheon;  (2)  "The  Masquerader",  by  Katherine  Cecil 
Thurston;  (3)  "The  Affair  at  the  Inn",  by  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin  and  three  collaborators;  (4)  a  tie  between 
"Old  Gorgon  Graham",  by  George  Horace  Lorimer,  and 
"A  Ladder  of  Swords",  by  Sir  Albert  Parker;  (6)  "In 
the  Bishop's  Carriage",  by  Miriam  Michelson. 

(1).  "Beverly  of  Graustark"  is  a  book  of  the  "Pris- 
oner of  Zenda"  type.     The  heroine  is  an  American  girl, 
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the  hero  a  prince  in  disguise.  There  are  brigands  and 
courtiers,  moonlight"  and  jealousy,  ravishing-  girls  and 
men  who  are  miracles  of  valor.  It  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  old  tales  of  romantic  adventure.  Dr.  Bruner,  in 
his  lectures  on  the  drama,  says  that  plot  interests  the 
young-,  while  older  folks  are  drawn  by  characterization. 

According-  to  this  distinction  "Beverly  of  Graustark" 
is  written  for  the  young-,  for  the  situations  are  far  bet- 
ter than  the  characters.  Its  chief  merit  from  the  con- 
structive standpoint  is  the  preservation  of  the  secret  of 
the  hero's  identity  to  the  very  end  of  the  book.  But  this 
is  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it.  It  is  cheap  and  its 
English  is  regrettable. 

Why,  then,  is  it  popular?  For  one  thing  because  it 
flatters  our  vanity  as  Americans  by  making  the  Ameri- 
,  can  characters  the  "smart"  people  of  the  cast;  for  another, 
because,  with  all  our  practical  common  sense,  we  do  love 
a  love  story,  and  the  more  romantic  it  is  the  better  we 
like  it. 

(2).  In  "The  Masquerader"  we  find  a  book  of  much 
greater  merit  both  in  originality  and  in  construction, 
and  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  when  we  learn  that  it  is 
Mrs.  Thurston's  second  effort  only.  The  plot  is  based 
on  an  exchange  of  identity.  *  Chilcote,  an  M.  P.,  and  a 
man  of  social  position,  is  a  morphine  fiend  and  is  coming 
to  the  end  of  his  power  of  control.  Accidentaly  he  meets 
Loder,  a  man  of  education,  who  has  traveled,  and  who 
writes,  but  who  has  little  money  and  no  ambition.  In 
appearance  they  are  so  much  alike  that  they  can  hardly 
tell  themselves  apart!  Chilcote  proposes  that,  when  he 
is  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties  in  the  House  and  in 
society,  Loder  shall  take  his  place.  The  exchange  works 
to  a  charm.     Loder  finds  his  metier  in  politics,  becomes 
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a  force,  and  almost  forgets  that  he  has  no  right  to  the 
place  he  is  filling-.  There  are  dramatic  moments,  as 
when  Loder  is  recalled  by  Chilcote  at  a  critical  political 
juncture,  and  entreats  the  true  member  to  uphold  his 
position —  really  making-  an  appeal  for  his  own  work; 
and  also  when,  after  a  superb  speech,  be  sees  Chilcote 
suddenly  in  the  street,  and  thereby  is  brought  rudely  to 
earth  after  his  time  of  spiritual  exaltation. 

There  are  interesting  moral  questions,  too,  connected 
with  the  growth  of  Loder's  love  for  Chilcote's  wife,  in 
the  study  of  his  right  to  give  Chilcote  the  drug  at  a  time 
when  the  sick  man's  continued  retirement  is  the  dearest 
wish  of  Loder's  interest  and  of  his  ambition;  and  in  the 
suggested  discussion  as  to  whether  any  of  Loder's  double 
life  can  be  justified. 

"The  Masquerader"  is  a  book  of  ingenious  plot;  its 
characters  have  distinct  development;  its  interest  is 
unflagging  in  its  appeal  to  the  head.  It  is  not  real  lit- 
erature, but  it  promises  something  approaching  the  real 
thing  if  Mrs.  Thurston  keeps  on  writing. 

(3).  "The  Affair  at  the  Inn"  is  an  instance  of  the 
popularity  of  a  love  story  pure  and  simple,  especially 
when  told  with  humor.  The  two  preceding  tales  have 
not  a  smile  from  one  cover  to  the  other.  There  is  oppor- 
tunity for  more  than  one  genuine  laugh  in  this.  There 
are  no  situations  in  it  worthy  of  the  name,  but  three  of 
the  characters  are  undeniably  clever,  and  there  clings 
about  the  heroine  an  atmosphere  of  youth  and  its  buoy- 
ancy that  creates  enjoyment  out  of  sheer  sympathy. 

(4).  "The  Ladder  of  Swords"  is  in  the  manner  of 
Gilbert  Parker's  middle  period — not  so  good  as  the  early 
tales  of  Canadian  life  gave  us  a  right  to  hope  for,  and 
far  inferior  to  what  "The  Right  of  Way",  with  its  seri- 
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ous  and  often  masterful  work,  had  led  us  to  expect.  The 
scene  is  laid  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey  and  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth.  There  is  a  pair  of  lovers,  the  course  of  whose 
love  runs  as  roughly  as  is  proverbial.  There  is  a  bluff 
and  generous  rejected  suitor  of  a  simple  and  engaging 
vanity;  there  is  an  amiable  pirate;  there  is  the  famous 
Duke  of  Leicester  who  plays  the  villain's  part;  and  there 
is  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  provokes  the  best  paragraph  of 
the  book.  In  spite  of  a  storm  at  sea,  a  duel,  a  tourna- 
ment, and  some  clever  if  iniquitous  lovemaking  by  Lei- 
cester, the  plot  hangs  fire,  and  both  it  and  its  characters 
are  unconvincing.  What  is  the  cause  of  its  popularity? 
Possibly  the  reputation  of  Parker's  name,  supported  by 
the  expectations  aroused  by  "Right  of  Way";  perhaps  a 
remaining  flicker  of  the  glamor  attaching  to  the  histori- 
cal novel  whose  fashion  is  now  almost  dead. 

(5).  "Old  Gorgon  Graham's"  success  is  accounted  for 
on  the  second  page  of  the  book.  He  is  writing  to  his  son 
who  has  suggested  to  him  that  he  be  promoted  to  some 
active  management  in  the  pork-packing  business  while 
his  father  is  in  Europe: — 

"Then  I  don't  propose  to  break  any  quick  promotion 
records  with  }rou,  just  because  you  happen  to  be  born  into 
a  job  with  the  house.  A  fond  father  and  a  fool  son 
hitch  up  into  a  bad  team,  and  a  good  business  makes  a 
poor  family  carry-all.  Out  of  business  hours  I  like  you 
better  than  any  one  at  the  office,  but  in  them  there  are 
about  twenty  men  ahead  of  you  in  my  affection.  The 
way  for  you  to  get  first  place  is  by  racing  fair  and  square 
and  not  by  using  your  old  daddy  as  a  spring-board  from 
which  to  jump  over  their  heads.  A  man's  son  is  entitled 
to  a  chance  in  his  business  but  not  to  a  cinch." 
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The  above  paragraph  is  a  key-note  to  the  book.  Like 
''David  Harum"  it  has  practically  no  plot.  But  it  is  rich 
in  a  homely  and  humorous  philosophy  that  is  especially 
appealing-  to  Americans;  it  abounds  in  the  metaphors 
that  make  slang-  telling;  it  has  plenty  of  "horse-sense"; 
and  it  abounds  in  that  brutal  directness  of  speech  which 
we  inherit  from  our  British  ancestors,  and  which  we  like 
to  call  frankness.  There  is  optimism: —  "No  man's  a 
failure  until  he's  dead  or  loses  his  courage,  and  that's  the 
same  thing-."  There  is  the  note  of  common  experience — 
"The  kittens  of  a  wild-cat  are  wild-cats,  and  there's  no 
use  counting  on  their  being  angoras."  There  is  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  human  nature; — "A  man  can't  be  too  good, 
but  he  can  appear  too  good."  There  is  common  sense; — 
"Fig-hting-  the  devil  with  fire  is  all  foolishness,  because 
that's  the  one  weapon  with  which  he's  more  skilful  than 
any  one  else." 

It  is  a  many-sided  volume.  Old  Graham  talks  about 
health  and  business,  extravagance  and  mothers-in-law. 
A  g"ood  deal  of  it  is  cheap;  some  of  it  is  coarse,  but  every 
one  can  find  some  scrap  that  is  amusing,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  it  may  even  be  of  help  (as  its  predecessor,  "The 
Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  his  Son,  "is  in  Japan) 
to  people  who  like  their  philosophy  in  capsules.  Here 
is  a  bit  that  begins  with  self-seeking  and  ends  in  altru- 
ism:— 

"You  can't  do  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world  unless 
you  can  handle  men;  and  you  can't  handle  men  if  you're 
not  in  sympathy  with  them;  and  sympathy  begins  with 
humility.  I  don't  mean  the  humility  that  crawls  for  a 
nickel  in  the  street  and  cringes  for  a  thousand  in  the 
office;  but  the  humility  that  a  man  finds  when  he  goes 
gunning  in  the  woods  for  the  truth  about  himself.     It's 
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the  sort  of  humility  that  makes  a  fellow  proud  of  a 
chance  to  work  in  the  world,  and  want  to  be  a  square 
merchant  or  a  good  doctor,  or  an  honest  lawyer,  before 
he's  a  rich  one.  It  makes  him  understand  that  while  life 
is  full  of  opportunities  for  him  it's  full  of  responsibilities 
toward  the  other  fellow,  too." 

"In  the  Bishop's  Carriage"  might  have  for  its  motto 
Old  Gorgon  Graham's  "Every  fellow  is  really  two  men — 
what  he  is  and  what  he  might  be,  and  you're  never  abso- 
lutely sure  which  you're  going  to  bury  till  he's  dead."  A 
young  girl,  brought  up  in  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  Home  which 
she  calls  "The  Cruelty",  lives  among  thieves  and  is  one 
of  them.  Her  adventures  are  ingeniously  contrived,  and 
are  spiced  with  narrow  escapes.  She  is  caught  robbing 
the  apartment  of  a  theatre  manager.  By  way  explain- 
ing to  him  her  reasons  for  being  a  thief  she  describes 
her  life  at  the  Cruelty,  the  children,  and  the  matron. 
Recognizing  dramatic  power  in  her  the  manager  gives 
her  a  part  in  the  play  which  is  on  at  his  theatre.  This 
chance  starts  her  on  a  new  career,  and  she  becomes  a 
clever  actress  and  a  good  woman,  climbing  higher  after 
each  yielding  to  the  excitements  of  her  old  profession. 

There  are  some  striking  siuations,  but  the  interest, 
which  is  not  small,  lies  in  the  development  of  the  girl's 
character. 

It  is  a  book  of  the  picaresque  type  of  which  '  'Lazarillo 
de  Tormes"  and  "Gil  Bias"  are  illustrious  examples.  It 
is  a  sophisticated  book  of  to-day,  full  of  city  slums  and 
city  streets  and  theatres.  But  it  is  not  only  the  setting 
in  which  the  picturesque  is  modernized — it  is  the  spirit. 
With  its  sordidness  there  is  pathos  in  Nance's  stumbling 
efforts  to  rise,  and  in  her  persevering  courage.  We  of 
the  present  time  demand  a  moral  side  to  an  intellectual 
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appeal.  We  do  not  approve  of  cleverness  unless  it  leads 
to  uplift.  "Art  for  help's  sake"  calls  us  more  loudly 
than  does  "Art  for  art's  sake".  Pity  would  not  let  a 
twentieth  century  rascal  play  Lazarillo's  unfeeling-  tricks 
upon  his  blind  master.  So,  in  spite  of  its  shadows,  this 
is  a  good  book.  It  and  "The  Masquerader"  depict  soul 
struggles,  the  most  dramatic  struggle  possible,  and  the 
story  of  Nance  surpasses  the  other  in  that  it  suggests 
an  answer  to  the  moral  questions  that  it  raises. 

There  are  a  few  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
analysis: 

(1).  All  the  books  are  fiction,  and  five  of  the  six  arc 
novels.  This  would  seem  to  go  to  prove  that  the  book- 
buying  public  wants  to  be  amused,  and  thinks  that  it  can 
find  more  fun  in  fiction  than  in  any  other  literary  form. 
It  is  suggestive,  too,  of  the  great  power  of  this  vehicle. 
"Let  who  will  make  the  laws,"  says  the  modern  writer, 
but  let  me  write  the  fiction." 

(2).  Not  only  are  these  books  fiction  but  they  are  all 
popular  fiction.  When  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  publishes 
something  it  goes  on  the  list  promptly,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  the  "best  seller"  names  belong  to  her  rank. 

(3).     All  the  books  are  cheerful.     Warren  says: 

"The  school  of  fiction  that  dwells  on  the  hardships  of 
humanity  may  gain  by  its  talent  and  art  a  comparatively 
abiding  welcome  with  that  portion  of  the  public  which 
posseses  an  educated  taste,  but  it  will  never  succeed, 
even  in  the  height  of  its  celebrity,  in  winning  to  itself 
the  majority  of  novel  readers.  The  crowd  demands 
pleasure  from  its  books."  And  the  sales  of  novels  "show 
that  the  people  at  large  is  always  hopeful,  believes  in 
itself  always,  and  in  its  own  progress,  and  that  discour- 
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agement  in  regard  to  the  present,  or  despair  for  the 
future  is  ever  confined  to  a  limited  circle  of  the  select 
few. 

For  this  vital  reason  the  ideal  novel  has  always  been 
both  the  pioneer  and  the  favorite  type  of  fiction." 

(4).  The  catholicy  of  choice  shown  in  this  list  is  strik- 
ing-. "Beverly  of  Graustark"  is  liked  for  its  romance; 
"The  Masquerader"  for  its  originality  of  plot  and  devel- 
opment of  personality;  "The  Affair  at  The  Inn"  for  its 
humorously  told  love-story;  "The  Ladder  of  Swords"  for 
its  historical  setting;  "Old  Gorgon  Graham"  for  its 
Americanism;  "In  The  Bishop's  Carriage"  for  its  tri- 
umphant ending,  and  perhaps,  too,  because  all  the  world 
loves  a  rascal  as  well  as  a  lover,  especially  when  there  is 
the  charming  incongruity  of  the  rascal  being  a  girl. 
Romance  and  common  sense,  psychology  and  rascality — 
we  are  open  to  many  forms  of  appeal  as  long  as  the  story 
is  good. 

Warren  again  says,  "The  content  and  not  the  form  is 
the  essential  thing  to  the  great  majority;"  which  leads 
to  another  conclusion: 

(5).  Any  sort  of  literary  technique  will  pass  muster. 
Gilbert  Parfier  is  a  master  workman  in  construction  and 
in  language,  but  "Beverly  of  Graustark"  bears  the  brand 
of  the  amateur;  "In  The  Bishop's  Carriage"  has  a  strain- 
ing after  smartness  that  is  irritating;  and  "Old  Gorgon 
Graham"  has  no  form  at  all. 

(6).  Choice  is  unprejudiced  by  the  reputation  of  the 
writer.  "Beverly"  is  Mr.  McCutcheon's  third  book;  Mrs. 
Thurston  and  Mr.  Lorimer  are  offering  their  second,  and 
"In  The  Bishop's  Carriage"  is  Miss  Michelson's  first  at- 
tempt— these,  although  Howells,  Joseph  Conrad,  Mrs. 
Wharton  and  Marion  Crawford  have  all  had  recent  pub- 
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lications.  This  statement  would  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  plenty  of  chance  for  new  writers,  and  also  that  the 
established  reputations  have  been  made  by  suffrages  out- 
side of  those  that  build  up  the  "best  seller"  lists. 

These  deductions  seem  to  show  that  the  general  read- 
ing public  will  take  anything  new  that  is  amusing  with- 
out regard  to  its  permanent  value. 

Is  there  anything  more  hopeful  in  the  outlook?  For 
instance,  is  the  popular  taste  improving?  A  study  of 
these  lists  for  years  would  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
improvement  in  the  public's  choice  from  the  literary  out- 
put except  as  the  popular  fiction  that  is  written  is  improv- 
ing. Once  in  a  while  a  book  with  more  nature  than 
story — as  one  of  Stewart  Edward  White's — goes  on  the 
list;  or  at  the  other  extreme,  one  rankly  sensational,  like 
"The  One  Woman";  but  this  December  list  is  an  average 
list. 

It  does  seem,  however;  and  in  this  respect  the  outlook 
is  hopeful,  that  the  quality  of  the  whole  body  of  popular 
fiction  is  improving.  It  is  true  that  many  books  of  small 
worth  have  an  ephemeral  popularity,  but  there  are  degrees 
even  in  demoralization,  and  it  does  not  seem  as  if  ever 
among  what  we  call  the  trash  of  to-day  there  are  many 
volumes  so  weakening  to  the  mentality  as  the  South- 
worth-Braddon-Holmes  brand  that  encumbered  the  earth 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     We  are  progressing. 

M.  S.  C.  Pei/ton. 


SENTIMENTAL. 

We  stand  at  the  gate,  Lucile  and  I, 
And  silently  watch  the  clouds  roll  by; 

The  hour  is  late,  but  what  care  we? 
For  love  in  each  other's  eyes  we  see — 

Nor  can  I  express  the  joys  we  feel 
As  softly  I  whisper  to  her,   "Lucile". 

And  as  we  stand  so  peacefully  there, 
Tho'  strange  it  seems,  she  doesn't  care 

If  my  arm  around  her  neck  is  thrown, 
And  once  again  I  say,  "My  own!" 

Those  soft  deep  eyes  so  big  and  brown! 
I  knew  her  the  prettiest  in  all  the  town. 

Oh!  that,  for  those  who  are  fond  of  lore, 
'Twere  possible  for  me  to  tell  you  more! 

But  my  heart  grows  faint  and  my  eyes  do  blur 
As  in  rhyme  I  try^to  honor  her — 

We  parted! — Alas!  'twas  all  for  money, 
For  my  Lucile  was  a — Texas  pony  ! 

C.  G.  Weaver, 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  HERNANI. 

IN  AN  inductive  study  of  a  dramatic  character  there 
are  certain  modes  of  interpretation  to  be  observed,  of 
which  the  following-  are  most  obvious  and  obligatory: 
First,  there  must  be  organic  unity.  From  all  the  acts 
and  words  of  a  given  personage,  from  all  the  concrete 
details  of  his  conduct  and  influence,  and  from  the  atti- 
tude of  the  other  characters  towards  him,  there  is 
evolved  a  definite,  single  character,  motived  by  at  least 
one  simple  idea  or  passion,  as  that  of  ambition  in 
Macbeth,  or  patriotism  in  Horace,  or  chivalrous  honor  in 
Hernani.  In  the  second  place,  the  interpretation  must 
be  exhaustive,  introducing  all  the  details  of  the  evidence, 
whether  direct  or  indirect.  The  character  of  Hamlet, 
for  example,  is  revealed  to  us  not  only  by  what  he  does 
or  even  fails  to  do,  but  also  by  the  attitude  of  the  other 
dramatic  characters  towards  the  melancholy  Dane.  In 
D Avare  certain  aspects  of  the  miser's  character  are  made 
known  to  us  by  the  indirect  evidence  of  his  children  and 
his  servants,  as,  for  example,  when  one  of  the  latter 
informs  the  avaricious  Harpagon  as  to  how  he  is  regarded 
by  his  neighbors.  Furthermore,  indirect  evidence  is 
sometimes  emphasized  by  means  of  character-foils  or 
character-contrasts,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  such 
characters  as  Portia  and  Nerissa,  Antipone  and  Innene, 
or  Hernani  and  Don  Carlos.  Again,  the  field  may  be 
further  extended  so  as  to  take  in  groups  of  characters, 
as  a  gang  of  outlaws,  a  band  of  conspirators,  or  a  com- 
pany of  patriots.  All  these  various  methods  of  obtaining 
evidence  may  be  employed  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just 
appreciation  and  an  adequate  interpretation  of  an  indi- 
vidual dramatic  character. 
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The  first  character  in  Victor  Hugo's  Hernani  thus  to 
be  studied  and  interpreted  is  the  hero  himself.  Hernani 
is  not  an  abstraction,  a  mere  type;  he  is  a  concrete  indi- 
vidual, possessed  of  various  conflicting-  passions  and 
emotions  and  actuated  by  a  complexity  of  motives.  "We 
have  definite  information  about  his  past  life  and  his 
present  occupations  and  surrounding's.  When  a  child  he 
went  barefooted  in  the  woods,  and  while  still  a  child 
took  an  oath  to  avenge  his  father,  who  had  been  put  to 
death  on  the  scaffold  by  the  father  of  Don  Carlos.  He 
is  dauntless,  haughty  in  his  looks,  wears  a  large  cloak, 
hat,  and  leather  cuirass,  carries  a  sword,  dagger,  and 
horn,  and  changes  his  costume  to  suit  the  occasion.  He 
is  poor,  but  has  air,  daylight,  water,  and  rights;  lives 
among  rough  outlaws  in  the  high  mountains,  sleeps  on 
the  grass,  drinks  from  the  mountain  torrent,  suspects 
everything — eyes,  voices,  steps,  sounds,  and  at  night 
hears  bells  whistling  in  his  ears,  "Heaven  made  him  a 
duke  and  exile  a  mountaineer."  He  is  called  a  rebel 
subject  and  is  put  under  the  ban  by  the  king,  with  whom 
he  is  at  war.  The  young  exile  feels  that  it  is  his 
imperative  duty  to  avenge  his  father,  and  that,  by  pur- 
suing the  king,  he  is  engaged  in  a  righteous  cause.  To 
accomplish  his  purpose  Hernani  assumes  the  disguise  of 
a  bandit  just  as  Hamlet  assumes  the  disguise  of  madness 
and  Fiesco  that  of  the  fool's  cap.  In  spite  of  this 
disguise,  however,,  he  does  not  become  vulgarized,  but 
remains  still  a  great  lord,  and  therefore  capable  of 
hatred,  jealousy,  and  revenge. 

Possessed  then  of  various  passions  and  partly  a  victim 
of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  Hernani 
virtually  comes  into  conflict  with  necessity  or  fate,  his 
own  will,  and  the  will  of  others.     As  a  result  of  this 
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dramatic  conflict,  we  see  him  prompted  by  motives  neces- 
sarily contradictory,  and  exhibiting-  many  apparently 
inconsistent  phases  of  his  real  and  assumed  character. 
In  his  double  role  of  bandit  and  lord  he  undergoes  a 
conflict  between  love  and  duty,  is  pursued  by  a  profound 
sorrow,  is  melancholy,  pessimistic,  purposeless,  vacilat- 
ing,  sarcastic,  distrustful,  jealous,  hateful,  revengeful, 
impulsive,  magnanimous,  chivalrous,  possessed  of  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  heroic,  lover-like,  sentimental,  poetic, 
fated,  a  man  of  right,  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  "««e  force  qui  va,\  In  a  word,  Hernani  is  a 
Romantic  hero,  incarcerating,  by  his  double  character  of 
lord  and  bandit,  the  emotions,  the  passions,  the  aspira- 
tions, the  contradictions,  the  doubts,  and  the  revolts  of 
the  modern  complex  man. 

One  of  Hernani's  most  striking  characteristics  is  his 
melancholy-  It  is  not  the  humorous  melancholy  of 
Jacenes,  nor  the  misanthropic  melancholy  of  Alceste,  or 
Timon  of  Athens,  but  it  is  rather  the  pessimistic  melan- 
choly of  Hamlet,  who,  though  he  feels  that  the  world  is 
not  right,  is  yet,  like  Charles  von  Moor,  unwilling  to 
surrender  to  the  wrong.  It  is  of  the  Byronic  type,  and 
recalls  the  corsair,  the  Giaour,  and  "the  pilgrim  of 
nature".  He  is  a  direct  descendant  also  of  Werther  and 
Reve,  and  is  cousin  to  the  sentimental  and  melancholy 
heroes  of  Bulwer.  He  is  at  times  gloomy  and  moody, 
and  his  misfortune  becomes  to  him  night,  into  which  he 
plunges.  He  has  a  "sea  of  trouble"  against  which  he  is 
compelled  to  "take  arms". 

"There's  something  in  his  soul 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood, 
And  I  do  doubt  the  birth  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger". 
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His  pensive  melancholy  is  brought  about  both  by  his 
own  mishaps  and  those' of  others.  His  will  is  thwarted 
by  forces  outside  himself  and  he  cannot  shake  off  this 
fatality  which  pursues  him  day  and  night.  His  sorrow 
becomes  profound  and  a  black  grief  is  spread  over  his 
life,  so  that  he  recognizes  himself  as  an  unconscious 
energy — "une force  qui  vcC '.  His  bride's  death  awaits 
him  and  he  forebodes  a  "sombre  end  to  a  sombre  life". 
Hernaui  recognizes  the  "fatal  finger  on  the  wall"  and 
has  an  intuition  of  his  fatal  destiny  which  "rails  at 
him."  Out  of  this  fatalism  grows  his  morbid  melancholy, 
which  leads  to  doubt,  distress,  irresolution,  weakness. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  is  pardoned  and  his  ducal  name, 
his  ancestral  castle,  and  his  sweetheart  are  restored  to 
him,  his  gloomy  melancholy  disappears,  and  he  is  cor- 
respondingly happy  and  hopeful,  but  when  later  he 
hears  the  fatal  blast  of  his  horn  in  the  hands  of  the 
inexorable  old  duke  he  realizes  that  he  is  not  yet  done 
with  the  fatal  name  of  Hernani,  and  plunges  again  into 
darkness,  melancholy,  and  despair.  "The  ancient  wound, 
which  seemed  closed,  opens  again,"  and  he  dies.  His 
rash  act,  though  simply  an  error  of  judgment,  made 
under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  is  followed  by  fatal 
consequences.  His  own  self  recoils  upon  himself,  and, 
after  all,  his  character  assists  in  determining  his  destiny; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  element  of  fatality  lends 
much  to  the  pathos  of  the  catastrophe. 

Hernani  is  not  only  melancholy,  but,  like  all  sombre 
characters,  he  is  distrustful  and  jealous.  He  is  jealous 
of  the  kisses  of  the  old  duke,  to  whom  Dona  Sol  is 
betrothed.  An  instance  of  his  distrust  is  exhibited  in 
the  pilgrim  scene  when  Dona  Sol  appears  dressed  as  a 
bride.  The  disguised  Hernani  sarcastically  congratulates 
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her  and  ironically  admires  the  different  articles  contained 
in  the  casket,  declaring-,  for  example,  that  "the  bracelet 
is  rare,  but  it  is  one  hundred  times  less  rare  than  the 
woman  who  under  a  brow  so  pure  conceals  an  infamous 
and  false  heart."  When  at  length  she  tells  him  that 
there  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  casket  the  very  dagger  she 
wrested  from  Don  Carlos,  who  was  trying  to  carry  her 
off,  Hernani  falls  penitent  at  her  feet,  is  abundantly 
pardoned,  and  begs  her  to  reassure  his  doubting-  heart. 
On  another  occasion  when  she  appears  unexpectedly  at 
the  tomb,  he  looks  upon  her  with  ill-concealed  mistrust. 
It  may  be  remarked,  nevertheless,  that  Hernani's  jealousy 
is  of  the  Romantic  type.  It  is  not  founded  on  any  real 
proof  or  even  on  any  serious  suspicion  of  treachery,  but 
is  caused  by  his  sick  and  troubled  soul.  It  is  not  mali- 
cious Othello's  or  Zaire's  or  Gomez's;  to  the  contrary,  the 
fated  bandit  fears  lest  he  might  involuntarily  do  his 
lover  harm.  Finally,  in  the  pardon  scene,  when  he  sur- 
renders the  name  of  Hernani  and  assumes  his  former 
ducal  name  of  John  of  Argon,  his  jealousy  disappears 
together  with  his  other  evil  passions. 

Stronger  than  Hernani's  jealousy  are  his  hatred  and 
desire  for  revenge.  For  years  he  has  nursed  his  hatred, 
caused  first  by  the  murder  of  his  father  by  the  father  of 
Carlos,  and  again  by  the  fact  that  the  king  is  his  rival 
for  the  hand  of  Dona  Sol.  To  keep  his  childhood's  oath 
Hernani  has  followed  Don  Carlos  day  and  night  for  the 
purpose  of  wreaking  his  revenge.  He  expresses  his 
hatred  fiercely  when  he  encounters  the  king-  in  the  very 
act  of  carrying  off  by  force  Dona  Sol  in  order  to  make 
her  his  queen.  Earlier  in  the  action  he  hesitated  between 
love  and  hate,  but  finally  decided  in  favor  of  hate  and 
therefore  vengeance.     Later,  when  Carlos  succeeds  in 
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getting-  possession  of  Dona  Sol,  Hernani's  desire  for 
revenge  returns  and  causes  him  to  take  the  fatal  oath, 
but  later  still,  when  he  is  magnanimously  pardoned  by 
the  emperor,  his  hatred  vanishes  away,  and  his  actions 
are  consequently  no  longer  influenced  by  his  craving  for 
vengeance.  Lastly,  in  the  catastrophe,  the  quondam 
bandit  realizes  too  late  that  his  ruin  is  brought  about  by 
his  failure  to  avenge  his  father,  who,  however,  does  not 
forget  to  avenge  himself  on  the  son  who  has  forgotten 
his  duty  to  his  father. 

Hernani  is  possessed  not  only  of  evil  passions  but  also 
of  positive  virtues.  In  the  pardon  scene,  where  he  has 
dropped  the  fatal  name  of  Hernani  and  has  assumed 
again  his  real  name  of  John  of  Argon,  his  evil  passions 
of  melancholy,  distrust,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  revenge 
are,  as  has  been  observed,  all  given  up,  and  his  noble 
virtues  of  love,  magnanimity,  and  honor,  glimpses  of 
which  had  been  caught  before,  appear  in  all  their 
strength  and  beauty.  Here  is  seen  the  antithesis  existing 
between  his  real  and  assumed  character,  and  a  little  later 
will  be  emphasized  the  union  of  destiny  and  character  in 
determining  his  face. 

Among  these  positive  virtues,  which  help  to  form  the 
artistic  complexity  of  Hernani's  character,  are  his 
chivalry,  consideration,  and  magnanimity.  Though 
kings  are  not  sacred  to  him,  though  his  rage  swells 
when  a  king  insults  him,  yet  he  will  not  assassinate 
Carlos  whom  he  has  in  his  power,  but  breaks  his  own 
sword  and  with  the  chivalry  of  a  Spanish  lord  he  bids 
Carlos  fly  and  take  with  him  the  bandit's  cloak,  lest  one 
of  the  outlaws,  recognizing  the  king,  might  stab  him. 
When  in  the  pardon  scene  Hernani  is  placed  among  those 
whose  lives  are  spared,  he  protests  and  claims  that  he 
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too  is  a  noble  and  should  therefore  be  included  among* 
the  unpardoned  nobles.  Time  and  ag-ain  our  hero  shows 
himself  magnanimous  towards  Dona  Sol,  whom  he  does 
not  wish  to  expose  to  the  rude  life  of  the  outlaws  or  to 
the  scaffold  by  which  he  is  threatened.  He  considers  it 
a  crime  to  snatch  the  flower  from  the  precipice  as  he  falls 
into  the  abyss.  In  the  pilgrim  scene,  when  he  thinks  he 
has  placed  his  sweetheart  in  a  compromising  position,  he 
pleads  guilty  of  trying  to  carry  her  off  from  the  old  duke, 
but  declares  emphatically  that  Dona  Sol  is  pure.  In  the 
last  balcony  scene,  when  Hernani  hears  the  fatal  blast 
of  the  horn,  he  endeavors  to  keep  the  truth  from  Dona 
Sol  and  seeks  to  spare  her  the  agony  of  seeing  him  meet 
his  fate.  He  considerately  sends  her  away  after  a  flask, 
and  is  startled  at  her  unexpected  return.  After  she  has 
drunk  the  fatal  potion,  from  which  she  suffers  intensely, 
he  tells  Gomez  that  a  less  cruel  poison  should  have  been 
chosen  for  the  unhappy  woman. 

Hernani  is  Cornelian  in  his  heroic  love  and  high  sense 
of  honor.  In  the  wooing  scenes  he  is  ardent,  tender, 
sentimental,  religious.  For  him  love  is  something  sacred, 
ideal,  transcendental,  a  foretaste  and  foreshadowing  of  a 
spiritual  union  in  another  world  beyond  the  skies.  In 
his  melancholy  moods  his  love  is  the  concrete  real  love 
of  the  Romantics,  and  not  the  abstract  love  or  the  mere 
effect  of  love  represented  by  the  classical  writers.  At 
one  time  the  outlaw  becomes  so  despondent  that  he 
declares  to  Dona  Sol  that  Heaven  has  evidently  not 
consented  to  their  loves,  and  that  therefore  he  will 
surrender  to  her  the  heart  he  has  stolen. 

Still  more  sacred  and  heroic  than  his  love  is  Her- 
nani's  delicate  sense  of  honor.  Like  the  true  Spanish 
lord  in  the  times  of  chivalry  he  is  avid  of  honor,  Like 
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Hotspur  he  would  "pluck  down  honor  from  the  moon 
or  dra«  it  up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea".  Hernani's 
chivalrous  fidelity  to  the  oath  calls  up  the  past,  and 
is  in  that  respect  genuinely  Romantic.  In  spite  of 
Dona  Sol's  entreaties  to  break  his  oath,  which  she 
does  not  consider  so  binding-  as  his  pledge  of  love,  he 
is  inexorable,  for  he  feels  compelled  to  keep  his  oath 
in  order  to  preserve  his  honor.  He  declares  that  he 
will  not  go  with  treason  oil  his  brow.  Like  Antipone  of 
old  he  obeys  what  lie  deems  a  higher  law  and  succumbs 
to  a  lower.  While  his  body  yields  to  death,  his  soul  is 
victorious  and  "rises  with  his  lover  in  an  even  flight 
towards  a  better  world". 

Our  hero's  most  striking  characteristic,  however,  and 
the  one  most  frequently  misunderstood  by  the  classical 
critics,  is  his  poetical  temperament,  due  partly  to  his  life 
in  the  mountains  in  direct  contact  with  nature.  While 
the  representation  of  such  a  temperament  may  be  called 
lyricism  and  not  drama,  it  is  at  the  same  time  genuinely 
Romantic.  The  tourist  in  Scotland,  the  traveler  on  the 
continent,  and  the  exiled  noble  in  the  mountains  of 
Europe,  all  have  a  feeling  for  nature  hitherto  unknown 
to  poetry.  The  voice  of  "the  pilgrim  of  nature"  is  heard 
in  the  land.  Hernani's  love  for  nature  is  therefore 
natural  and  truly  representative  of  the  contemporary 
man  of  culture.  Like  other  Romantic  heroes,  then,  Her- 
nani  expresses  himself  in  lyrical  language.  Not  only 
does  he  reveal  his  natural  life  and  passions  but  he  also 
depicts  nature  and  external  objects.  His  lyrical  passages 
are  filled  with  real  beauties  and  lofty  sentiments,  pos- 
sessing a  certain  charm  of  freshness  and  immortal  youth, 
and  impregnated  with  the  local  color  of  the  times.  In 
one  of  their  love  scenes  Hernani  asks  Dona  Sol  to  sing  to 
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him,  to  enchant  and  delight  him,  for  it  is  sweet  to  love 
and  to  be  loved.  In  figurative  and  poetical  language  he 
says  to  Dona  Sol  that  if  she  will  command  the  volcano 
to  stifle  its  flames,  it  will  at  once  close  up  its  half-open 
craters  and  will  have  upon  its  sides  only  flowers  and 
green  grasses.  He  loves  the  meadows,  flowers,  woods, 
and  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  In  answer  to  one  of 
his  sweetheart's  rapturous  outbursts  of  poetry,  Hernani 
exclaims:  "Ah!  who  would  not  forget  everything  while 
listening  to  that  celestial  voice?  Thy  word  is  a  song 
in  which  nothing  human  remains.  And,  like  a  traveler, 
who,  carried  away  upon  a  stream,  glides  over  the  waters 
on  a  beautiful  summer's  evening,  and  sees  fleeing  before 
his  eyes  a  thousand  flowery  plains,  my  soul  entranced 
roams  in  thy  reveries." 


A  REVERIE. 

Sadness!  sorrows!  something-  clinging", 

Deeply  drawing  at  the  heart; 
Sobbings,  swellings,  sharply  stinging — 

Common  lot  of  those  who  part! 

Why  should  I  be  stung  by  thinking", 

Calling  up  those  joys  past? 
Blot  them  out!  or  sorrow  sinking 

On  my  soul,  its  veil  will  cast. 

Forget  the  past  with  all  its  pleasures! 

Scorn  remembrance  fraught  with  pain! 
All  those  joys  and  squandered  treasures 

Can  not  come  to  me  again. 

Blot  out  the  past?     O,  never,  never! 

Add  the  coward  to  the  fool? 
No;  but  keep  it  on  forever — 

For  present  hours  no  better  school. 

Teach  me,  O  thou  saints  above  me, 

To  store  up  these  halcyon  days; 
Let  their  pleasures  and  mistakes  be 

Lights  to  lead  my  future  ways. 

C.  G.  Weaver. 


THE   CRISIS. 

"TT'S  STRANGE  that  Hal  Montford  should  let  him 
A     self  go  to  the  devil  so,  isn't  it?     He's  had  all  of 
the  advantages  a  fellow  could  have,  and  now,  just  when 
he's  starting-  in  life  with  money  and  influence  to  back 
him,  he's  throwing-  it  all  away." 

The  speaker  was  one  of  a  pair  of  fashionably  dressed 
young  men  who  sat  together  in  the  billiard  room  of  a 
city  club,  watching  the  progress  of  a  game  on  a  table 
near  them  as  they  talked. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other,  "it  is  strange,  but  not  so 
much  so  to  one  who  has  known  him  as  long  as  I  have. 
When  Hal  was  a  kid,  back  in  his  'prep'  school  days,  he 
showed  a  tendency  to  travel  the  same  road  he's  traveling 
now,  but  at  a  much  faster  gait.  Then,  luckily  for  him, 
he  fell  in  love  with  Elizaoeth  Hamilton  and  that  kept 
him  straight  as  a  die  through  his  college  life.  The 
very  summer  after  he  took  his  degree  though,  they  had 
a  misunderstanding  and  Hal  went  at  his  old  tricks. 
That's  been  over  two  years  ago  and  he's  still  going  the 
same  way. — Ah!  that  was  a  beauty  shot  Bob  Cleg-g  made. 
Just  the  right  'English',  old  boy. — Well,  it's  lucky  he 
don't  drink,  but  if  he  don't  change  his  company  soon 
it'll  be  up  with  him  soon  anyway.  You  know — this  is 
between  us,  understand — Lon  Rollins  absolutely  forbade 
his  sisters  to  go  with  him  lately.  His  escapade  with  the 
little  actress  of  the  Drew-Parker  company  was  common 
talk,  you  remember.  Wonder  what  he  and  Elizabeth 
quarreled  about  anyway — some  little  trifle  that  didn't 
amount  to  a  rap  I'll  bet,  and  neither  one  would  give  in. 
Hal  always  was  too  quick  at  taking  offense  and  then 
stubborn  as  sin  about  admitting  that  he  was    wrong? 
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Elizabeth  has  her  share  of  pride  too.  She  hasn't  let 
anybody  pay  her  any"  attention  since  their  trouble,  and 
it's  plain  as  day  she  loves  him.  I  believe  he  loves  her 
too.     Here  he  conies  now." 

As  the  speaker  ceased  a  tall  young  man  entered,  and 
with  scarcely  a  nod  to  any  of  those  present,  made  his 
way  down  the  line  of  tables  to  a  chair  apart  from  the 
rest.  There,  with  his  chin  in  his  hands,  he  sat  as  if 
absorbed  in  a  game  going  on  at  a  table  nearby.  His 
face  was  not  a  bad  one,  but  to  the  most  casual  observer 
it  bore  traces  of  care.  The  gray  eyes,  set  deep  under 
heavy  eyebrows,  wore  a  hunted  look — the  look  of  a  man 
who  would  escape  from  himself.  The  high,  intellectual 
forehead  beneath  the  thick  brown  hair,  seemed  in  curious 
contrast  with  the  full  sensuous  lips  and  lower  face.  It 
was  a  face  that  suggested  a  contradictory  character,  a 
character  in  which  were  blended  the  highest  intellectual 
powers  with  the  primeval  animal  instincts. 

To  those  watching  him  Montford's  eyes  seemed  fast- 
ened on  the  balls  on  the  table  before  him,  but  in  reality 
he  did  not  see  them.  Instead,  between  his  eyes  and  all 
other  objects  there  was  ever  interposed  the  figure  of  a 
pretty  young  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  dressed  in  the 
low-cut  waist  and  short  skirt  of  the  stage,  her  black 
hair  flowing  loose  over  her  bare  shoulders,  her  exquisite 
arms  clasped  behind  her  head,  her  laughing  eyes  and 
rich  smiling  lips  seeming  to  mock  him  again  and  again. 
Try  as  he  would  to  brush  away  the  vision,  it  still  returned 
until,  with  a  muttered  imprecation,  he  rose  hastily  and 
left  the  room. 

In  the  entry  he  seized  his  coat  and  hat  and  hastened 
out  into  the  gray,  drizzling  December  day.  Walking 
hurriedly  he  jostled  in  and  out  among  the  throng  that 
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surged  backward  and  forward  in  an  endless  tide  on  the 
pavement,  his  ears  filled  with  the  rattle  and  roar  of  the 
traffic  of  the  street — the  rush  and  clang-  of  electric  cars, 
the  honk-honking-  of  automobile  horns,  the  rumble  of 
trucks  on  asphalt,  over  which  rose  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
ever-present  newsboys.  The  noises  filled  his  ears,  but 
he  did  not  hear  them,  nor  did  he  see  the  people  against 
whom  he  brushed  in  passing.  As  he  walked  his  mind 
was  still  haunted  by  his  vision  of  the  billiard  room,  as 
it  had  been  haunted  by  the  same  girlish  figure  for  the 
two  days  before.  He  had  seen  her  at  a  cheap  vaudeville 
theatre  into  which  he  had  sauntered  through  idle  curios- 
ity— the  show  was  poor,  the  audience  small,  but  so  bound 
was  he  by  his  fascination  for  the  girl  that  he  lingered 
until  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last  time.  Montford  cursed 
himself  for  a  fool;  she  was  only  a  girl,  and  he  would 
never  see  her  again,  for  her  company  closed  its  engage- 
ment the  week  before.  No  doubt  she  was  already  out 
of  the  city;  nevertheless  -he  could  not  dismiss  her  from 
his  mind.  Suddenly  he  came  to  a  halt  and  looked  up  to 
find  that  the  crowd  about  him  had  stopped  at  a  crossing. 
Two  big  grays  attached  to  a  truck  were  plunging  wildly 
and  blocking  the  passage.  Finally  the  horses  were 
quieted  and  driven  on;  the  crowd  once  more  swept  by 
him,  but  Hal  did  not  move. 

On  the  corner  opposite  stood  a  young  woman.  In  her 
street  suit  he  recognized  her  at  once  as  the  actress  of  his 
dreams.  She  looked  anxiously  at  an  approaching  car  but 
let  it  pass;  the  one  following  was  not  yet  in  sight.  Hal 
stepped  quickly  to  an  entry  and  there  tore  a  leaf  from 
his  note  book.  Placing  the  paper  against  the  glass  he 
wrote  a  short  note,  folded  it,  and  walked  across  the 
street  to  where  the  girl  stood.     Without  a  moment's  hes- 
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itation  he  tipped  his  hat  and  laid  the  note  upon  her  arm 
so  deftly  that  a  passerby  would  hardly  have  noticed  it, — 
then  he  was  gone.  For  a  moment  she  seemed  about  to 
cast  the  bit  of  paper  to  the  ground,  then  wavered,  then 
took  it  up  and  opened  it.  The  blood  leaped  to  her  face 
in  a  crimson  flood.  As  she  read  she  cast  a  futile  look 
along  the  street  for  the  man  who  had  given  it  to  her, 
and  then  glanced  at  the  note  once  more.  A  clock  in  a 
tower  near  at  hand  struck  twelve.  She  crushed  the 
paper  in  her  hand,  thrust  it  into  her  coat  and  turned  to 
board  her  car. 

II. 

Hal  Montford  sat  alone  before  the  grate  of  a  richly 
furnished  room  in  a  house  in  a  rather  disreputable  part 
of  the  city.  The  light  in  the  chandelier  burned  so  low 
that  the  firelight  lit  the  chamber,  gleaming  ruddily  on 
the  polished  surfaces  of  the  furniture.  Hal  was  restless; 
he  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  nearly  half  after  three, 
over  three  hours  since  he  had  met  the  girl  on  the  street 
corner.  If  his  plans  had  carried  well  she  should  have 
already  met  him.  He  thrust  his  watch  impatiently  into 
his  pocket  and  rose  to  pace  back  and  forth  noiselessly  on 
the  heavy  carpet.  The  wheels  of  a  cab  rattled  on  the 
pavement  without  and  he  hastened  to  the  window  to 
peer  out  through  the  curtains  into  the  twilight  of  the 
winter  afternoon.  The  sounds  passed  and  died  away; 
Hal  returned  to  the  fireside  and  threw  himself  again  into 
the  easy  chair.  There  he  fell  into  a  reverie  so  deep  that 
the  sounds  of  a  cab  stopping  at  the  door  a  few  moments 
later  did  not  rouse  him,  nor  was  he  aware  that  shortly 
afterwards  the  door  opened  softly  and  a  stout,  middle- 
aged  woman  entered. 
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"Well,  Mr.  Hal,  your  birdie's  here,"  she  said  with  a 
leering  smile.  "She's  a  pretty  one  if  her  color  is  a  little 
spoiled  by  crying.  What  wonder  will  you  be  discover- 
ing next?" 

Hal  jumped  to  his  feet  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  and, 
without  noticing  her  remarks  by  an  answer,  started  for 
the  door. 

"What  room?"  he  asked  curtly. 

"Number  five,  of  course.     And  be  sure  and — " 

The  admonition  was  lost  to  the  young  man  as  he 
climbed  the  stairs. 

He  went  directly  to  a  door,  opened  it,  and  stepped 
within.  Before  him  stood  a  woman  leaning  upon  the 
table  near  the  centre  of  the  room.  In  the  dim  light  he 
could  make  out  only  the  outline  of  her  form,  so  he 
removed  the  shade  from  the  lamp  and  turned  it  high. 
As  the  light  shone  out  she  raised  her  head  to  meet  his 
eyes.  It  was  the  same  face,  but  how  changed!  The 
cheeks  had  lost  their  color  and  were  white  and  tear- 
stained;  the  eyes  red  with  weeping,  the  lips  set  in  a 
hard  line.  In  her  eyes  were  written  appeal,  defiance, 
hopelessness. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Montford.  "You  are  tired.  Let  me 
take  your  wraps." 

With  trembling  fingers  she  removed  her  hat.  As  Hal 
relieved  her  of  her  coat  his  hand  touched  hers.  It  was 
as  cold  as  ice.  She  shrank  away  from  him  and  leaned 
upon  the  table  again.  He  hastened  to  place  a  chair 
beside  her  and  she  sank  upon  it.  Prom  the  dresser  he 
brought  a  decanter  and  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  which 
he  placed  before  her. 

"Drink  this,"  he  said  kindly.  "It  will  make  you  feel 
better." 
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But  the  girl  pushed  it  away  from  her  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  arms. 

Hal  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  table  near  her. 
As  he  studied  the  lines  of  her  graceful  figure  he  became 
more  and  more  impressed  by  her  beauty.  He  put  out  his 
hand  to  stroke  a  strand  of  the  black  hair  that  glistened 
under  the  rays  of  the  lamp.  Once  more  she  shuddered 
and  drew  away  from  his  touch.  Hal's  patience  began  to 
ebb. 

"Come!  come!"  he  broke  out.  "Am  I  such  a  monster 
that  you  should  fear  me  so?" 

For  an  instant  the  girl  raised  her  haggard  face  to  his, 
then  turned  away  again  without  a  word.  The  look  in 
her  dark  eyes  choked  back  the  words  upon  his  lips. 
For  some  moments  he  sat  silent,  then  spoke  again, 
gently,  coaxing  her  to  speak.  Could  he  only  get  her  to 
talk  he  felt  that  her  nervousness  would  disappear,  but 
all  of  his  attempts  proved  futile.  Hal  began  to  feel  dis- 
comfited. He  had  thought  that  he  knew  every  type  of 
woman,  but  this  young  girl  with  her  tear-stained  face 
and  stubborn  silence  baffled  him. 

At  length  in  desperation  he  said,  "What  is  it  that 
troubles  you  so?     Tell  me;  you  can  trust  me." 

The  girl  straightened  up.  "Trust  you?  You  who 
brought  me  here?  Oh,  no,  no,  no!  You  do  not  want  to 
hear;  you  are  like  all  the  rest!"  she  cried. 

In  reality  Hal  cared  nothing  about  her  story,  but  it 
served  as  a  means  for  drawing  her  out  where  all  else  had 
failed,  so  he  encouraged  her. 

"Indeed,  I  am  very  much  interested  and  will  be  glad 
to  listen.     Will  you  make  me  wait?" 

A  short  while  she  hesitated,  and  then  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
sir,  it  cannot  interest  you — but  if  you  will  only  listen! 
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My  father  and  mother  were  on  the  stage  before  their 
marriage,  and  they  continued  to  fill  contracts  until  about 
four  years  ago.  Then  my  father  started  on  the  road 
with  a  company  of  his  own.  There  were  seven  of  us 
children  and  we  were  all  gifted  with  good  voices.  As 
I,  who  am  oldest,  and  the  other  children  had  done  well 
for  several  years  in  minor  parts,  he  concluded  that  he 
ought  to  do  well  on  his  own  responsibility,  having  a 
musical  family  as  the  main  feature.  With  several  good 
specialty  artists  to  make  out  his  company,  he  started  out 
and  for  three  years  did  well.  Baby  Ruth,  the  youngest 
of  us  children,  was  only  five  then,  but  she  had  a  beauti- 
ful voice.  Everywhere  we  went  we  drew  good  houses; 
the  people  said  little  Ruth  was  a  wonder.  She  was  the 
most  indispensable  member  of  the  company.  Then,  a 
year  ago,  when  our  prospects  were  brightest,  when  our 
company  was  just  getting  a  reputation,  the  trouble 
began.  We  were  playing  an  engagement  at  a  town  in 
Illinois  when  Ruth  was  taken  ill.  She  had  scarlet  fever 
and  for  days  we  thought, she  would  die,  but  finally  she 
grew  better.  We  were  quarantined  for  weeks  and  had 
to  cancel  many  contracts.  Luckily  none  of  the  rest  of 
us  took  the  disease.  When  we  returned  to  the  road 
Ruth  was  too  frail  to  go  back  to  her  parts,  and  our  suc- 
cess commenced  to  dwindle.  The  houses  were  crowded 
no  more,  the  expenses  began  to  run  ahead  of  the  receipts. 
One  day  the  men  signed  with  us  left  us,  and  the  same 
week  my  mother  sickened  and  died.  We  were  stranded, 
with  the  sum  that  my  father  had  saved  by  this  time 
gone  to  almost  nothing  with  the  expense  of  Ruth's  sick- 
ness and  our  other  misfortunes.  Father  engaged  new 
artists,  and  as  soon  as  possible  we  went  on  again.  But 
the  new  men  were  poor  and  things  went  from  bad  to 
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worse.  Two  months  ago  we  headed  for  the  city  with 
our  money  all  gone,  and  since  then  we  have  hardly  man- 
aged to  live.  But  father  kept  our  spirits  up.  He 
thought  that  by  the  time  we  got  here  baby  Ruth  could 
sing-  again.  Last  Friday,  two  days  before  Christmas, 
we  showed  at  Leslie.  The  receipts  were  not  enough  to 
get  us  out  of  town  but  we  had  to  be  here  to  meet  an 
engagement  Monday  night,  so  Saturday  and  Christmas 
day  we  walked,  through  the  snow  and  sleet  to  get 
here — " 

"My  God!  girl,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
walked  from  Leslie  here  through  that  blizzard,"  he  broke 
in.     "Twenty  miles,  and  Christmas  day,  too!" 

"Yes,  we  walked,  and  oh,  but  it  was  cold!  I  can  feel 
that  wind  now."  She  shivered  as  she  spoke.  "I  gave 
my  cloak  to  my  younger  sister,  and  father  wrapped  Ruth 
in  his  coat  and  carried  her  all  the  way.  At  last,  God 
knows  how,  we  got  here;  and  then,  and  then,  for  noth- 
ing!" 

The  girl  broke  down  in  a  passion  of  tears.  Hal  sat 
gazing  at  her;  before  his  mind  came  the  picture  of  the 
group  struggling  along  against  the  storm.  How  dif- 
ferent was  the  Christmas  they  had  spent  from  his.  He 
started  as  the  girl  resumed:   * 

"How  can  I  tell  you!  I  cannot  think  of  it  and  keep 
back  the  tears.  When  little  Ruth  went  on  the  stage 
how  thin,  how  pale,  she  looked;  so  different  from  the 
rosy-cheeked  baby  she  had  been!  And  when  she  com- 
menced to  sing  her  voice  came  as  clear  and  strong  as 
ever,  but  before  the  verse  was  ended  it  commenced  to 
weaken,  and  by  the  time  she  reached  the  end  of  her 
song  it  scarcely  came  at  all.  As  the  curtain  fell  she 
sank  upon  the  floor,  and  when  I  reached  her  there  was  a 
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thin  stream  of  blood  upon  her  lips.  The  strain  had 
been  too  much.  Twice  since  then  has  the  hemorrhage 
come  and  we  have  to  watch  her  dying-,  dying-  without 
the  necessities  we  haven't  the  money  to  buy.  And  now 
father  seems  in  a  stupor;  he  does  nothing  but  sit  beside 
her  and  nurse  her.  Never  before  has  he  given  up  hope, 
but  now  he  doesn't  seem  to  care.  He  loves  her,  oh,  he 
loves  her!  and  it  is  breaking  his  heart  to  see  her  so.  I 
tried  to  keep  the  children  together  through  the  rest  of 
the  week,  but  their  hearts  were  not  in  the  work,  and  our 
crowds  grew  smaller  and  smaller.  All  of  my  off  time  I 
tramped  and  tramped  from  office  to  office,  seeking  aid, 
but  met  with  the  same  refusal  everywhere — no  one 
would  help  an  'actress'.  My  father  absolutely  refused 
to  part  with  little  Ruth  and  let  her  go  to  the  Charity 
Hospital.  This  morning  I  left  him  holding  her  to  his 
breast  in  our  tireless  room  and  started  out  to  beg,  to  beg 
for  the  money  to  make  my  little  sister  warm.  For 
myself  I  would  have  starved  first,  but  for  her  I  begged 
on  the  street.  I  had  just  gotten  enough  to  buy  the  med- 
icine she  should  have  had  two  days  ago,  and  to  give  her 
warmth  for  a  little  while  when  I  saw  you.  I  denied 
myself  a  little  warm  food  and  used  the  money  for  car 
fare  that  she  might  be  comfortable  a  little  sooner.  And 
then  your  note.  At  first  I  cast  it  from  me,  and  then  I 
thought  of  how  much  it  meant  for  father  and  baby  Ruth 
and  the  rest — and  I  came.  Oh,  God!  I  had  rather  die! 
And  yet  these  men  who  make  their  thousands  without 
so  much  as  a  turn  of  the  hand,  who  know  only  luxury 
and  comfort,  who  claim  to  be  Christians,  they  have 
driven  me  to  this!" 

Her  voice  rose  as  she  spoke,  she  clenched  her  hands, 
her  eyes   burned   with   the  hatred   of  those   who  had 
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wronged  her.  But  in-  an  instant  it  was  gfone.  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  sobbed.  "They 
said  an  actress  had  no  soul  and  they  drove  me  to  this — 
to  this — my  God— to  this!" 

For  sometime  Hal  sat  silent,  looking- at  her,  his  mind 
perplexed  by  conflicting-  emotions.  "My  girl,"  he  said 
at  length,  "how  does  it  come  that  you  are  different  from 
other  women  of  the  stage?  I  have  known  actresses  of 
such  shows  as  yours  before,  but  none  of  them  showed 
the  education  that  your  speech  betrays.  You  use  better 
language  than  many  girls  who  have  had  the  best 
advantages.     How  is  this?" 

He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  take  the  girl.  Her 
manner  and  speech  indicated  her  a  very  different  woman 
from  what  he  had  taken  her  to  be. 

"My  mother,"  she  answered  proudly  through  her 
tears,  "was  a  lady,  and  in  her  youth  had  the  best  edu- 
cation that  money  could  buy.  She  went  on  the  stage 
against  her  parents'  will.  She  gave  her  children  the 
same  training  she  had  received  as  nearly  as  she  could." 

The  girl  had  looked  up  in  surprise  at  Montford's  ques- 
tion, and  now  kept  her  large,  troubled  eyes  on  him.  Hal 
could  not  stand  the  look  in  them,  the  look  of  one  who 
waited  for  a  blow.  He  rose  suddenly  and  turned  away 
to  the  window.  As  he  stood  there,  looking  out  at  the 
gray  sky  above  the  houses  looming  up  across  the  way, 
his  soul  surged  up  within  him.  All  the  uselessness  and 
wrong  of  the  past  two  years  passed  before  him  in  an 
instant  and  the  mask  was  torn  away  from  his  life.  His 
breath  came  hard,  his  heart  beat  fast,  his  spirit  longed 
for  a  taste  of  the  new  life,  the  new  world,  and  his  dry 
lips  moved  as  he  whispered  one  word — "Elizabeth."  Oh, 
what  a  fool  he  had  been  when  he  knew  that  he  loved 
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her  and  she  loved  him;  what  punishment  was  meet  for 
his  casting-  away  the  most  precious  gift  of  life  so  long- — 
and  now  perhaps  for  eternity.  Would  "Beth"  ever  look 
at  him  again,  no  matter  how  well  she  loved  him?  He 
clenched  his  hands  and  thrust  back  his  pride.  Ah!  he 
had  done  wrong-  and  he  would  right  it.  And  all  the 
trouble  of  the  past  over  a  bit  of  folly;  he  flushed  with 
shame  as  he  thought  of  it.  It  had  been  the  mission  of 
the  pure  young-  girl  behind  him  to  show  him  the  futility 
of  his  life,  and  she  had  won. 

He  turned  to  speak  to  her,  but  the  sig-ht  of  the  form 
bent  upon  the  table  stopped  his  lips.  After  what  had 
passed  he  could  not  trust  himself.  Ag-ain  he  looked  out 
of  the  window  Behind  the  houses  opposite  the  sky  was 
clearing-  away  and  the  sun,  now  sinking-  in  the  early  win- 
ter sunset,  bathed  the  whole  clouded  sky  above  in  a  won- 
drous g-olden  g-lory.  A  snow-white  pig-eon  flying-  up 
from  a  cornice  nearby,  soared  aloft  in  the  rich  lig-ht  and 
swept  gracefully  away  rejoicing  in  the  sun.  Like  the 
bird,  sweeping  upward  in  mighty  joyous  circles,  Hal's 
better  nature  rose,  freed  from  the  bounds  that  had  held 
it  so  long,  exulting  in  its  new  life. 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  his  note-book,  tore  out  a  leaf 
and  wrote  briefly: 

"My  dear  girl,  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  as  a  gift  the 
amount  you  find  with  this  note.  I  would  that  it  could 
in  part  repay  you  for  the  injustice  I  have  done  y6u  this 
day.  I  pray  to  God  that  you  may  never  be  so  tried 
again." 

Then,  producing  a  roll  of  bills,  he  counted  off  bill 
after  bill  until  they  formed  a  goodly  pile,  and  placing 
the  note  on  them  walked  softly  to  the  table.  The  girl's 
head  still  rested  on  her  arms  and  she  could  not  see  him. 
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One  of  her  hands  lay  out  upon  the  table  before  her.  She 
did  not  move  as  he  approached.  Noiselessly  he  placed 
the  packet  near  her,  hesitated  a  second,  then  took  the 
slender  hand  in  his,  kissed  it  reverently,  and  quietly  left 
the  room. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stair-case  the  same  portly  woman 
met  him  with  a  volley  of  coarse  language  and  leers,  to 
which  he  paid  no  attention  while  he  prepared  for  the 
street. 

Then  with  his  hand  on  the  door  he  said,  "I  bid  you  a 
very  happy  New  Year,  madame.  And,  by  the  way,  you 
needn't  reserve  number  five  for  me  any  longer." 

He  sprang-  down  the  steps,  his  head  thrown  back,  his 
lung's  drinking  in  the  crisp,  pure  air,  his  whole  form 
exulting  in  the  reality  of  the  new  life;  and  ever  before 
his  eyes  floated  a  picture — the  old  room  so  dear  to  him, 
and  before  the  grate  the  girl  he  loved,  listening  hoping, 
waiting. 

Q.  S.  Mills. 


THE   MEETING  AT  THE   MASKED-BALL. 

"\  T  7E  passed,   then,  into  the  ball-room.     It  was  large. 

VV  So  large,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  farther  sides 
were  being  looked  at  through  drawn  out,  airy  spaces. 
It  was  decorated  with  the  usual  amount  of  flowers, 
palms,  and  evergreens.  Instead  of  being  one  large, 
regular  room,  it  was  broken  here  and  there  by  pillars 
and  columns,  and  little  corners  or  out  of  the  way  places 
that  were  just  the  thing  for  a  quiet,  emotional,  peace- 
ful conversation.  There  was  a  sense  of  bigness  and 
appropriateness  about  it  all. 

With  the  music,  the  dancers  moving  noiselessly  about 
and  all,  it  was  like  a  dream.  Almost  everyone  was  dance- 
ing.     There  were  some  few  who  were  not. 

Noticeably  of  these  was  a  young  lady  standing  alone 
near  one  of  the  little  corners  mentioned.  She  was 
apparently  a  stranger.  If  not,  why  should  she  be  stand- 
ing alone  instead  of  surrounded  by  the  usual  two  or 
three  gallants?  Her  appearance  was  attractive  enough, 
Heaven  knows. 

As  I  drew  nearer,  she  moved  back  slightly  into  the 
corner.  She  seemed  to  want  something  of  me.  I 
felt  it.  At  least,  I  felt  a  desire  to  go  to  her.  I  passed  a 
few  steps,  turned,  and  came  back  to  her: 

"Pardon  me,  but  did  you  make  some  request?" 

No,  she  did  not.  But  she  was  sure  that  Providence 
sent  me  to  her  aid.  She  attended  the  social  functions 
very  rarely;  she  did  not  know  just  what  might  be  known. 
She  hoped  I  understood.  Her  escort  had  left  the  ball- 
room. She  feared — brokenly,  hesitatingly — that  he  was 
not  in  a  fit  condition  to  see  her  safely  home.     Would  I — 
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she  hesitated  to  ask  a  favor  of  an  unknown  one,  but  it 
seemed  that  I  was  sent  to  her — find  her  escort  and  see  as 
to  his  condition? 

Having-  her  description  of  him,  I  started  for  the  pool 
and  billiard  room.  He  was  easily  recognized.  Also,  it 
was  quite  evident  that  his  state  of  equilibrium  was 
slightly  impaired.     He  was  drinking. 

I  returned  to  the  young  lady.  While  I  was  away,  she 
had  removed  her  mask.  Before  I  mentioned  her  escort  I 
took  time  to  notice  that  she  was  exceptionally  pretty. 
She  had  the  appearance  of  g-entility  and  cultivation,  the 
air  of  refinement. 

I  came  back  to  a  realization  of  her  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. I  told  her  something  of  her  escort's  condition  and 
offered  my  services.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see 
her  safely  home. 

She  was  indeed  sorry  to  put  me  to  so  much  trouble, 
but  their  carriage  was  waiting,  and  if — 

I  assured  her  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure. 

She  was  far  from  dull,  she  was  really  entertaining, 
and  I  bave  no  idea  how  far  we  drove  before  I  noticed 
that  it  was  raining.  Another  while,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  taking  us  a  rather  long  time  to  drive  to 
her  home. 

We  were  now  getting  into  that  part  of  the  city  where 
the  houses  are  not  so  close  together.  They  were  further 
and  further  apart.  We  were  getting  almost  into  the 
open  country. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  a  large,  black-looking 
house,  from  an  upper  room  of  which  a  dim  light  glim- 
mered through  the  blinds.  The  lower  half  was  all  dark, 
and  I  stepped  into  the  hall  to  light  the  lamp  for  her. 
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When  I  opened  the  door  again,  I  did  not  see  the  car- 
riage.    It  was  gone. 

Back  to  the  hotel  in  the  rain  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
she  assured  me.  They  did  not  have  a  telephone  in  the 
house.  It  was  late.  She  hesitated,  was  confused,  then 
spoke  of  the  several  spare  rooms  in  the  house.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  knew  of  nothing  to  do  but  to  stay. 

Guided  \y  her,  I  made  my  way  to  a  room  through 
several  large  halls,  richly  furnished  but  lighted  only  by 
the  lamp  which  I  carried. 

Everything  was  as  quiet  as  death.  The  long  drive! 
The  dark,  silent  house  !  I  shivered  but  was  not  partic- 
ularly cold. 

Sleep  did  not  come  as  readily  as  it  ought  have  at  that 
time  of  night.  My  busy  brain  was  hurrying  in  an  effort 
to  put  together  in  some  sort  of  explanation  the  several 
instances  of  my  night's  adventure.  Each  attempt  to 
explain  the  dream-like  woman,  the  long  drive,  the 
departed  carriage,  and  the  big,  silent  house  left  me  more 
and  more  perplexed;  more  and  more  nervously  excited. 

Once,  I  was  sitting  up  in  bed  trying  to  make  out  the 
object  which  I  felt  sure  was  in  the  room  and  moving 
towards  me.  A  moment,  and  I  realized  that  it  was 
nothing.     I  sank  back  to  my  pillow. 

But  not  to  sleep.  Suppose  this  phantom  of  a  woman 
had  some  foul  purpose  in  bringing  me  to  this  terrible 
house.  A  murder,  with  the  guilt  attaching  to  the  man 
caught  in  the  house.  Similar  possibilities,  or  supposi- 
tions came  and  went  one  after  another  through  my  crazy 
brain.  It  was  like  being  bound,  chained  by  some  invis- 
ible power.  Nothing  holds  you,  and  yet  you  cannot  free 
yourself. 
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These  crazy  ideas  gradually  took  shape.  Didn't  I 
know  that  my  door  was  ajar?  Didn't  I  see  the  monster 
woman  gliding-  into  my  room  ?  Darkness  ?  How  then 
did  I  know  that  she  had  ?  babe  in  her  arms,  that  there 
was  an  ugly  wound,  and — ? 

I  hope  I  did  not  yell.  I  am  not  sure  how  I  came  the 
second  time  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
nothing,  all  dreams.  That  was  my  last  difficulty.  The 
rest  of  the  night  was  slept  through  soundly. 

And  in  the  morning,  such  a  contrast!  The  night: 
vain,  suspicious,  borrowing  suppositions;  the  morning: 
heavenly  reality.  The  suburban — almost  country — home 
was  refined  elegance.  The  two  old  people  were  just  the 
dearest  souls  on  earth,  except  perhaps  one.  They  were 
so  good,  so  kind.  I  stayed  to  breakfast  feeling  that  I 
was  really  with  friends. 

And  in  the  happy  year  that  followed !  Well,  wasn't 
their  only  daughter  charming;  all  in  all  ?  And  was  not 
I  a  young  man  who  could  easily  forget  the  suspicions  of 
that  first  night,  and  overlook  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  meeting-?  Yes;  not  a  thousand  times,  but  just  once 
for  such  a  woman. 

F.  R. 


THE  FIRST  FIELD  CRICKET  OF  SUMMER. 

THE  BRIGHT,  happy  May  days  are  nearly  spent. 
The  waning"  spirit  of  spring-  time  ebbs  and  flows 
with  the  notes  of  a  few  hylas  in  the  meadows  and 
marshes.  I  am  less  in  sympathy  with  spring  time  now. 
My  thoughts  and  feelings  are  more  responsive  to  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  early  summer.  I  am  in  my  summer 
mood.  Listen!  a  field  cricket  has  awakened.  What 
summer  health  and  vigor  in  its  lively,  shrill  crickety, 
crickety,  crickety!  What  a  transformation  in  my  thoughts 
and  feelings!  My  very  being  is  permeated  with  a  new 
life.  How  much  more  remote  now  is  spring  time, — the 
first  leaf,  the  first  frog,  the  first  bluebird.  I  am  re- 
minded at  once  of  full  leafage,  of  fiefds  of  waving  grass, 
of  sunshine  and  calm,  blue  skies.  Those  joyous  notes  of 
a  solitary  cricket  have  changed,  as  if  by  magic,  the  mood 
of  all  nature.  The  fields  of  grass  move  in  gentle  undu- 
lations beneath  the  caressing  touch  of  fragrant  summer 
zephyrs;  the  poplar  leaves  whisper  when  all  else  is  silent; 
and  the  great,  heaving  cumulus  clouds  suspended  in  the 
deep  blue  skies  above,  are  outlined  in  purer  silver.  Not 
until  June  will  the  tide  of  cricket  music  flood  the  fields 
of  ruddy,  waving  grass.  Ah!  such  happy,  plethoric 
summer  days  then,  when  all  the  refinement  of  nature 
is  at  hand — the  ruddy  red-top  in  bloom,  rippling  and 
rolling  like  the  surface  of  a  lake  on  summer  day;  the 
twinkling  blue-eyed  grass  reflecting  the  blue  of  the  sky; 
the  song  of  the  woodthrush.  All  this  and  even  more 
is  expresfed  in  the  joyful  animation  of  the  notes  of 
the  first  field  cricket  of  summer. 
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EDITORIAL 

Since  1894,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  recog- 
nized the  value  and  appropriateness  of  bestowing1  some 
mark  of  distinction  upon  scholarship  among1  us  other- 
wise than  by  the  Latin  phrases  of  the  old  honor  system. 
This  impression  was  first  crystalized  in  the  founding  of 
Alpha  Theta  Phi,  the  honorary  fraternity.  This  organ- 
ization may  be  said  to  have  been  pervaded  from  the  first  by 
an  ambition  to  become  some  day  a  chapter  of  the  National 
Order  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  It  early  began  a  fight  for 
this  honor;  it  kept  it  up  perseveringly,  and  finally,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Alexander,  it  has  won  out  in  the 
National  Senate.  So  Alpha  Theta  Phi  now  becomes  the 
Alpha  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  North  Carolina. 
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It  has  been  customary,  at  the  founding  of  anew  Chap- 
ter of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  to  have  a  member  of  the  society 
from  another  chapter  deliver  an  address;  this  marks 
the  official  installation  of  the  new  chapter.  The  address 
made  us  by  Dr.  Bright  was  an  original  and  erudite  pro- 
duction. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  length  was  such 
as  to  necessitate  the  omission  of  some  pasages.  It  can 
not  be  denied,  either,  we  think,  that  it  was  somewhat 
"caviare  to  the  general" — but  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
general.  It  was  a  scholarly  effort,  and  one  that  is  not 
often  our  good  fortune  to  listen  to. 

At  the  close  of  his  lecture  Dr.  Bright  read  the  poem 
which  we  insert  here,  it  having  been  received  too  late 
for  publication  in  the  body  of  the  Magazine: 

MERIDIES,    OR  THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

Oppressive  woes  forgot,  as  if  new-born, 
Resilient,  brave,  and  spirit  all  unworn, 

Meridies  fair  "now  springs  to  life. 
A  country  large,  united,  battle-tried, 
Repledges  troth  to  her,  the  nation's  pride, 

In  joyous  note  of  ended  strife. 

No  neutral  heaven  is  her  sky  of  peace, 
But  set  with  promise  of  soul's  release 

From  childish  fears  of  cloudy  night. 
No  clamorous  jargon  fills  the  mind  with  awe, 
But  ua  ble  science  re-expounds  the  law 

It  is  not  might  but  love  makes  right. 

Sweet  garden  of  earth,  and  heaven  for  a  roof, 
And  wisdom  of  the  ages  for  reproof, 

A  goodly  heritage  and  wide; 
And  eyes  to  see  God's  secrets  manifold, 
And  hearts  to  feel  more  than  to  ear  be  told? 

Philosophy  the  while  her  guide, 
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Personifying-  the  New  South  as  Meridies,  Dr.  Bright, 
who  visited  us  here  as  a  Northern  man  on  his  first  trip 
Southward,  has  given  utterance  to  the  faith  that  is  in 
him,  the  faith  in  the  future  greatness  of  the  South. 


Our  able  and  respected  contemporary,  The  Virginia 
Magazine,  in  a  recent  issue,  takes  up  the  cudgels  in 
defense  of  a  widely-known  homiletic  writer,  who,  after 
the  manner  of  the  prophets,  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  it 
appears,  in  his  own  country.  As  Carolinians,  we  are 
glad  to  add  the  name  of  the  Virginia  Magazine  to  the 
column  of  the  admirers  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon  headed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregory.  It  is  filling  in  the  details  of  its 
claim  by  a  ballast  of  which  it  is  sadly  in  need. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  defense  of  the  criticism  of  "The 
Leopard's  Spots",  quoted  from  the  "Bookman"  and  sanc- 
tioned by  us.  We  have  added  nothing  to  our  qualifica- 
tions for  such  a  task,  as  far  as  the  book  is  concerned, 
since  our  editorial,  for  we  have  not  read  it  yet.  There 
are  other  books  we  have  not  read;  "The  One  Woman", 
is  one;  Ouida  and  Rider  Haggard  likewise  we  have 
thus  far  tabooed.  We  confess  to  a  weakness  for  reading 
about  books  before  reading  them.  This  practice 
originates  in  the  self-defense  of  a  reader,  cast,  as  he  is, 
upon  the  sea  of  books  heaving  with  products  of  the  insan- 
abile  cacoethes  scribendi  which  is  born  upon  the  skin  of 
the  litteratenr  as  spots  are  born  upon  the  leopard.  To 
meet  this  exigency,  the  book  reviews  have  been  brought 
into  being.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  using  them.  We 
have  found  them,  in  the  main,  reliable  and  useful  guides 
and  have  found,  moreover,  that  they  are  accustomed  to 
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hang  a  deterrent  label  above  the  works  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dixon. 

"The  Leopard's  Spots",  our  contemporary  asserts,  has, 
as  its  great  claim  to  our  interest  and  approval,  a  fidelity 
to  history  which  brings  up  again  to  the  eyes  of  its  read- 
ers the  horrors  they  once  endured.  The  more  we  reflect 
upon  this  claim,  granting  its  truth,  the  less  reason  we 
see  for  the  existence  of  the  book.  Our  conception  of  the 
mission  of  a  divine  upon  earth  is  that  of  the  bearer  of  the 
anthem  of  the  nativity  of  his  faith:  "Peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  toward  all  menl"  The  Civil  War  is  a  part  of 
history  now.  Its  wounds  have  healed  slowly  enough, 
Heaven  knows.  We  have  no  envy  for  the  lot  of  one  who 
conceives  it  to  be  his  mission  to  see  that  its  horrors  fade 
not  lightly  from  our  minds,  who  paints  them  so  vividly 
that  they  are  as  a  life  which  we  live  over  again.  The 
sooner  they  are  gone,  the  better  for  the  South.  We  have 
lived  too  long  in  the  past,  we,  who  confuse  the  honor  and 
sorrow  we  feel  for  our  heroic  dead  with  a  lingering  hatred 
against  their  conquerors.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  across  that 
Struggle  and  drown  the  death-rattle  of  a  lost  cause;  let  the 
future  that  is  to  try  us  in  our  weakness  and  in  our  strength, 
find  us,  the  American  people,  one  nation  of  one  aim  and 
one  ideal — no  rift  within  the  lute,  no  revolt  against  our 
destiny. 

Upon  no  state  will  the  onus  of  the  new  dispensation 
fall  more  heavily  than  upon  Virginia.  The  Niobe  of 
States,  her  pride,  love  and  honored  traditions  are  in  the 
past.  When  we  know  what  were  the  sources  of  these  as 
she  knows  them,  then  we  may  judge  of  the  strength  of 
the  grip  they  hold  upon  the  Virginia  of  to-day.  What 
there  is  of  power  in  hero-worship  and  in  the  pride  of  a 
sensitive  state  in  a  heroic  past  are  the  ties  that  bind  her 
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to  the  old  regime.  But  now,  when  she  is  called  upon  to 
turn  away  to  another  scene,  less  dear  maybe,  but  more 
hopeful,  the  American  people,  judging-  her  spirit  in  the 
light  of  history,  expect  that  she  lay  aside  senile  preju- 
dicies  and  an  effete  chauvinism  that  she  may  take  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  South  again,  a  new  South  now, 
builded  upon,  not  clinging  to,  a  history. 

To  you  in  Virginia,  then,  and  to  us  in  Carolina,  he 
who  has  prolonged  the  misery  we  have  undergone  and 
seeks  to  immortalize  it,  is  a  false  prophet.  Why  not  for- 
get it?     Whom  can  we  hold    responsible    for    it    now? 

When  Mr.  Dixon  can  show  us  the  trace  of  a  demand  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Southern  people  for  the  recall  of  that 
period,  he  furnishes  one  apology  for  writing  his  book. 
There  may  be  others,  but  critics  say  they  are  not  in  the 
plot  or  in  the  style.  Why,  then,  should  one  read  the 
book?  Well,  there  are  several  reasons  for  us.  Without 
taking  the  time  to  state  them,  we  will  say  that  they  are 
sufficient  inducement  for  us  to  take  a  day  off,  one  of  these 
times,  and  satisfy  a  long-standing  desire  we  have  had  to 
set  the  book  reviews  at  defiance  and  read  the  "glorified 
dime  novel". 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  our  readers  who 
have  the  intention  of  entering  the  contest  for  Magazine 
prizes,  that  there  are  only  three  more  issues  of  the  Mag- 
azine this  session,  and  consequently,  under  the  new  rules 
for  awarding  the  prizes,  the  materials  should  be  forth- 
coming at  once.  It  is  not  probable  that  more  than  one 
contribution  from  a  competitor  will  be  published  in  any 
one  issue.  The  proper  proportion  of  light  and  of  serious 
matter  must   be  maintained.     We  have   had  but   few 
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sketches  or  essays.     We  hope  these  are  not  being-  reserved 
for  a  deluge  later  on. 

The  Magazine  Board  has  secured  promises  from  Dr. 
Howe,  Dr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Bernard  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mittee in  awarding-  the  prizes.  The  Harris  Medal,  we 
suppose,  will  be  awarded  by  the  Mag-azine  Committee, 
composed  of  Dr.  Hume,  Prof.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Bernard. 


The  Mag-azine  takes  pleasure  in  announcing-  the  elec- 
tion of  three  new  members  to  its  Board  of  Editors:  Mr. 
Hendley,  '05,  Mr.  Mills,  '07,  and  Mr.  McLain,  '06.  The 
latter  holds  the  position  of  Assistant  Business  Manag-er 
it  being-  thoug-ht  advisable  to  create  this  office  as  a  prere- 
quisite to  the  managership  of  the  Magazine. 


EXCHANGES 

During  the  last  month  we  have  received  letters  from 
some  of  our  exchanges,  saying  that  they  have  not 
received  our  magazine,  and  asking  if  we  desired  to 
exchange  with  them  any  longer.  Certainly.  And  I 
feel  that  an  apology  is  due  them.  But  I  assure  them 
that  we  have  mailed  them  a  copy  of  each  issue  of  our 
magazine.  We  have  attended  to  that  very  carefully. 
But  we  are  suffering  from  the  malady  of  a  newly 
appointed  postmaster,  and  if  the  disease  doesn't  improve 
we  are  in  a  bad  condition.  And  this  may  explain  why 
we  do  not  receive  some  of  our  exchanges.  But  when  we 
notice  that  several  of  them,  nearly  all  in  fact,  come 
promptly,  we  are  inclined  to  think  of  some  what  others 
have  thought  of  us.  Let  them  come  promptly.  We  are 
glad  to  receive  them. 

We  are  not  like  some  of  the  exchange  editors  about 
the  question  as  to  whether  college  magazines  are  worth 
while.  They  seem  to  think  there  is  a  question  about  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  decidedly  worth  while.  '  'Prac- 
tise makes  perfect,"  and  how  are  we  to  get  this  practise 
that  is  so  necessary  except  we  do  it  in  the  college  maga- 
zine? In  the  English  classes?  To  a  small  extent,  but 
only  to  a  small  one.  Most  English  courses  allow  neither 
the  free  display  of  original  thought  and  conception  of 
plot,  nor  the  wide  range  of  subject  that  the  college  mag- 
azine affords.  As  an  exchange  editor  said  of  one  of  his 
exchanges  last  month,  there  are  college  magazines  that 
make  glad  the  heart  of  any  exchange  editor,  and  I  will 
add,  of  any  man  who  is  anxious  for  the  development  of 
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literary  talent  in  the  coming"  generation.  The  Harvard 
Monthly  is  such  a  magazine.  There  are  three  stories  in 
the  Christmas  number  that  bear  out  this  assertion,  Cor- 
ona, Preferences,  A  One  Act  Play,  and  Night  of  Won- 
der. Corona  takes  its  situation  in  Venice  with  its  gon- 
dolas and  streets  of  water.  True  the  plot  is  old,  but  it 
has  on  a  new  dress.  The  next  one,  Preferences,  A  One 
Act  Play,  is  a  real  worthy  production.  William  O'Dowd 
is  a  finely  drawn  character,  and  the  other  two  men, 
though  perhaps  distasteful,  are  nevertheless  types  of 
college  students.  And  Clara,  the  actress  in  comic  opera, 
is — well,  what  they  usually  are.  The  story  as  a  whole 
portrays  a  type  of  college  man,  a  certain  part  of  the  life 
of  most  college  men,  and  does  it  remarkably  well. 
There  are  no  weak  places.  Everything  that  is  attempted 
is  accomplished.  Are  not  such  productions  and  the 
institutions  that  produce  them,  that  is,  the  college  mag- 
azines, worth  while?  But  the  best  article  in  The  Monthly 
is  The  Night  of  Wonder.  Space  forbids  that  the  argu- 
ment be  told  here,  but  we  feel  sure  if  the  doubting 
Thomases  would  read  the  story  they  would  say  at  least 
that  some  college  magazines  were  worth  while.  We 
notice  that  The  Monthly  discusses  in  nearly  every  issue 
some  phase  of  Harvard  College  life,  something  about  the 
fraternities  or  the  football  coaching  system,  to  cite  the 
last  two  issues.  Not  many  of  our  exchanges  do  this,  but 
we  think  it  a  very  commendable  plan. 

In  Liberal  Culture,  the  Williams  Lit.  follows  this  plan, 
and  discusses  the  proper  method  to  teach  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  the  way  they  are  taught  at  Williams.  But 
the  part  of  the  article  that  struck  me  is  the  first, — the 
discussion  of  the  idea  which  is  being  talked  of  so  much 
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of  late,  that  the  best  part  of  a  college  course  comes  from 
the  intercourse  with  men  whose  ideas  are  different  from 
your  own,  from  friends  made  in  college,  and  not  so  much 
from  a  close  study  of  books.  But  isn't  this  modern  idea, 
as  its  advocates  call  it,  carried  so  far  as  to  be  dangerous? 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  much  good  cannot  be  had 
by  contact  with  one's  fellow  student,  nor  that  the  man 
who  sits  in  his  room  and  studies  all  the  time  is  better 
than  the  one  who  mixes  with  his  fellows.  But  we  do  say 
that  he  is  better  than  the  one  who  does  nothing  but 
"mix",  and  we  respectfully  submit  it  that  this  so-called 
modern  doctrine  when  preached  to  Freshmen  weakens 
what  is  already  the  point  of  least  resistance,  as  some  one 
has  happily  put  it,  and  tends  to  cause  loafers.  Quit 
preaching  it.     They  will  find  it  out  plenty  soon  anyway. 

The  Christmas  numbers  of  the  Catholic  magazines 
were  one  great  song  of  Ave  Immaculata.  But  the  Santa 
Clara  Red-wood  comes  out  for  January  with  a  football 
story  of  considerable  merit,  The  Making  of  a  Tiger.  Of 
course  the  full  back  made  a  mess  and  the  "sub"  had  to 
win  the  game  in  the  last  two  minutes  by  a  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  field.  But  the  "sub"  ought  to  have  been 
the  regular  full.  He  weighed  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
as  soon  as  he  got  over  his  laziness,  made  a  fumble  or 
two,  he  showed  up  for  what  he  was  worth.  The  author 
narrowly  escaped  the  usual  model  of  the  football  story, 
but  he  did  escape  it,  and  in  a  very  clever  way  too. 

Another  Catholic  magazine,  The  Georgetown  College 
Journal,  gives  us  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  poetry  of 
any  of  our  exchanges,  Christmas  on  the  Plantation. 
It  is  so  well  done,  and  the  dialect  is  so  natural  that  we 
quote  it  in  full  among  our  clippings. 
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The  Nassau  Lit.  is,  with  one  exception,  composed 
altogether  of  fiction  and  a  little  poetry,  in  addition  to 
the  several  departments.  And  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  fellow  ex-man  on  his  perspicuity,  and  his  definite, 
clear  cut  criticisms.  All  the  stories  are  good.  The  first 
one,  Jonathan  Earl:  Botanist,  is  a  fine  character  sketch, 
but  the  poor  old  fellow  missed  the  girl  of  his  middle  life 
as  he  had  the  one  of  his  youth.  The  story  is  pathetic 
rather  than  sentimental.  The  Three  Who  Knew  is  a 
continued  story  and  therefore  a  new  thing  in  college 
magazines.  The  Burning  of  the  Gaspee  and  The  Rose 
of  the  Mountains  also  deserve  mention. 

The  Amherst  Lit.  comes  with  a  department,  called 
The  Kicker's  Column,  that  none  of  our  other  exchanges 
have.  It  prints  kicks  that  anyone  makes  against  the  way 
the  Lit.  is  managed,  with  the  editor's  answer,  and 
usually  the  editor  registers  the  hardest  kick.  The 
Anchorage  is  the  piece  that  comes  nearest  being  a  work 
of  art.  The  others  don't  quite  reach  the  standard  set 
by  it. 

The  Southern  Collegian  for  December  is  rather  disap- 
pointing. The  first  editorial  excuses  the  magazine  for 
not  having  anything  in  it  but  fiction  and  poetry,  and 
another  one  praises  the  Washington  and  Lee  poets.  So 
we  thought  we  were  going  to  find  something  original  at 
least.  But  alas  for  the  only  too  often  vain  hope  of  the 
exchange  editor  that  at  last  he  has  found  something  real 
commendable,  for  we  found  that  the  poems  though  plen- 
tiful were  almost  invariably  on  a  conventional  subject, 
as  the  reunion  of  husband  and  wife  after  death.  The 
only  exception  was  in  the  case  of  The  Song  of  the  Loco- 
motive.    It  begins: 
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"On  through  the  gloom  of  the  starless  night 
I  plunge  like  a  sky-born  meteor  bright, 
Which  flashes  one  instant  aloft  in  the  air, 
Then  vanishes  swift  to  its  unknown  lair." 

What  a  mixture  of  figure!  Who  ever  heard  of  a  "sky- 
born  meteor  brig-ht"  that  had  a  lair?  But  still  the  poem 
has  something-  of  poetry  in  it.  Yet  we  would  suggest 
that  those  numerous  and  willing  poets  be  asked  to  revise 
their  efforts  somewhat  more  carefully  in  the  future.  We 
hopefully  await  the  next  issue.  And  we  hope  that  our 
criticism  will  be  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given, 
— as  a  truly  sympathetic  attempt  to  give  a  stimulus  to 
better  results,  and  not  as  didactic  and  uarsh. 

The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine  has  one  good 
poem  in  it,  A  Christmas  Rhyme.  If  the  converse  of  the 
statement  that  "in  every  work  of  genius  we  recognize 
our  own  rejected  thoughts"  be  true;  that  is,  every  work 
in  which  we  recognize  our  own  rejected  thoughts  is  a 
work  of  genius,  the  author  of  this  poem  cannot  escape 
the  verdict  that  he  is  a  genius.  The  poem  is  original, 
it  is  not  at  all  conventional,  its  lines  and  rhymes  are  not 
bad,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  expressed  a  senti- 
ment which  is  universal  among  college  men  who  are  not 
"lady's-men".  But  The  Unchanged  Skin,  by  the  same 
author,  is  not  at  all  in  taste,  we  think.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  evidently  written  with  a  didactic  purpose  in 
view,  and  then  teaches  nothing  that  has  not  already 
been  taught  long  ago.  It  reminds  one  of  the  stories  in 
an  advertising  book.  We  know  the  ending  before  we 
have  read  a  page.  The  moral  is,  no  "higher  education" 
for  the  negro.  The  rest  of  the  magazine  is  good.  It  is 
a  mixture  of  serious  pieces,  fiction,  and  poetry;  and  the 
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magazine  is  of  a  very  creditable  thickness.  We  think 
the  change  in  design  for  the  cover  a  decided  improve- 
ment. The  Orange  and  Blue  looks  much  better  than 
the  old  design. 

The  Vassar  Miscellany  comes  again  with  its  leaves 
uncut.  But  after  some  little  manual  labor  the  man  of 
the  shears  finds  that  his  trouble  is  repaid  by  the  excel- 
lency of  the  contents  of  the  magazine.  Still  we  submit 
it  as  a  psychological  problem,  would  not  the  excellency 
of  the  magazine  be  more  fully  appreciated  if  the  reader's 
ardor  were  not  dampened  to  begin  with  by  having  to  cut 
the  leaves? 

The  best  stories  have  to  do  with  children  and  an 
old  man  respectively.  A  Short  Cut  to  Success  is  a  fine 
character  sketch,  but  not  so  comprehensive  or  difficult  as 
"Razor's"  Doll.  That  story  is  as  good  as  any  short 
story  published  in  such  magazines  as  McClure's  and 
Harper's.  The  little  street  newsboy  sacrifices  his  hope 
of  a  Christmas  steam-engine  and  gives  his  "kid"  sister  a 
three  dollar  doll  that  his  father  has  been  unable  to  buy 
for  her.  The  other  boys  laugh  at  and  "guy"  him,  but 
he  goes  on  off  holding  his  own  very  well.  Every  element 
necessary  to  the  picture  is  there,  and  the  naturalness  and 
wholesomeness  of  it  all  mark  the  story  as  a  piece  of 
genuine  literary  art. 

The  sketch  department,  On  and  Off  the  Campus,  has 
a  good  sketch  of  an  old  man  who  loves  cats,  and  who  on 
that  account  has  to  move  with  them  to  the  barn  and  the 
hay.  A  Case  o'  Cats  it  is  called,  and  if  the  old  man's 
daughter's  statement  about  the  number  of  her  father's 
cats  be  true,  the  name  is  very  appropriate.  There  was 
fully  a  case  of  them.  But  the  tender-hearted  old  man 
couldn't  drown  the  pretty  kittens. 
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In  the  last  issue  on  account  of  a  typographical  error 
we  were  represented  as  characterizing-  the  usual  college 
writer's  style  as  a  mixture  of  affection  and  sentimental- 
ism.  It  should  have  been  affectation  instead  of  affec- 
tion. 

We  desire  to  acknowledg-e  receipt  of  the  following 
magazines  which  space  forbids  our  criticising:  The 
Minnesota  Magazine,  The  William  and  Mary  Lit.,  The 
Harvard  Advocate,  The  Columbian  Monthly,  The  Colleg- 
ian, The  Carolinian,  The  Brunonian,  The  Red  and  Blue, 
The  Georgian,  The  Clemson  College  Chronicle,  The  Dav- 
idson College  Magazine,  The  Wake  Forest  Student,  Stu- 
dent Life,  The  Red  and  White,  The  Haverfordian,  Wof- 
ford  College  Journal,  The  Randolph- Macon  Monthly, 
The  Punch  Bowl,  The  William- Jew  el  Student,  The 
Erskinian,  The  Hampden  Sidney  Magazine,  Emory 
Phoenix,  The  Chisel,  The  Niagara  Index,  The  Trinity 
Archive,  The  Morning  Post,  and  Progressive  Farmer. 


"Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass!"  humorously  remarked  the 
football  captain  as  he  gave  the  signal  for  a  trick  play.— Ex. 

Young  man,  pretty  maid,  t 

Tunnel  came,  and  then  the  shade — 

Not  this  time,  so  take  no  fright — 

Porter  came  and  lit  the  light.  — Ex. 

Justice — "Officer,  what  is  the  charge  against  the  prisoner?" 
Policeman — "He  was  caught  stealing  six  bottles  of  beer,  yer 

honor." 
Justice — "Discharged;  you  can't  make  a  case  out  of  six  bottles." 

— Ex. 
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a  christmas  rhyme. 

There  is  no  girl  who  cares  for  me, 

And  I 
Am  glad  of  this,  my  heart  is  free, 

Sing  heigh! 
Tis  Christmas,  and  each  bosom  friend 
Has  nanght  npon  himself  to  spend, 
"Rich  gifts  to  girls  now  we  mnst  send," 

They  sigh. 

But  not  on  girls  I'll  spend  my  cash, 

Oh,  no, 
I'll  have  surcease  from  college  hash, 

Sing  ho! 
I'll  hie  me  back  to  Baltimore, 
And  dine  as  in  the  days  of  yore 
On  duck  and  oysters  by  the  score, 

E'en  so. 

A  merry  Christmas  to  you  all, 

I  say, 
But  not  for  me  the  siren  call, 

SiDg  hey! 
My  sympathy  will  be  for  you, 
Old  friends,  who  still  to  girls  are  true, 
When  I  am  drinking  choicest  brew 

That  day. 
—  W.  McC.  James  in  the  University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 

BRILLIANT  (INE). 

Phil  Ozzafur — "Yes,  moustaches  often  indicate  character;  for 
example  take  Smith — a  long  moustache,  pointed,  with  upward  curl 
— sarcasm." 

Bud  Dingham — "Smith  often  waxes  sarcastic." — Punch  Bowl. 
(Tonsorial  magazines  please  copy.) 

"Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim?" 
"Oh,  yes,  my  darling  daughter; 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb, 
But  don't  go  near  the  water."  — Ex, 
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christmas  on  the  plantation. 

Dey's  a  mighty  stir  a  goin'  th'oo  de  ole  plantation  home, 
En  'fo'  dey's  done  de  winders  all  '11  shine  wif  suds  and  foam; 
'Case  little  Marse  is  comin'  home  f  om  school  for  Chrismus  week, 
En  de  dances  and  de  shufflins  gwine  to  make  de  ole  flo's  creak. 

Fo'  he's  a  mighty  fav'rite  tho'out  all  de  nayberhood, 

En  de  way  dese  people  treat  him  jes'  'ud  make  you  heart  feel  good. 

Dey's  turkey  hen  fo'  dinner,  en  wiP  duck  fo'  supper,  too. 

I  sho'  would  like  to  be  dar,  en  I  guess  de  same's  wif  you. 

De  snow's  a  heapin'  on  de  groun',  de  hosses  all  is  fine; 
De  houn's  a  pullin  at  de  leash,  de  guns  is  all  ashine; 
Dey's  foxes  roun'  in  plenty,  suh,  en  you  jes'  heah  me  tell, 
Young  Marse  sho'  boun'  to  ketch  one — ef  he  don'  hang  roun'  Miss 
Belle. 

Dey  sho'  is  sot  on  one  anu'r;  dey's  co'tin  fasen  strong, 

En  jes'  atween  dis  coon  en  you,  he  ain't  so  mighty  wrong. 

Why  shucks,  you  think  dat  dese  is  times,  dat  we's  jes'  raisin'  san'? 

But  ef  dem  two  gits  married — well,  you  ain't  seen  nothin'  man! 

— Robert  H.  Kelly  in  The  Georgetown  College  Journal. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  V. — "A  hallucination,  vat  ees  eet?  Ah  Oui,  un  exam- 
ple: I  go  home.  I  stand  by  my  bureau.  I  see  somesing  go  undaire 
ze  bed.  I  look  for  heem.  Zaire  ees  nothing.  I  go  back  to  ze  bureau. 
I  see  heem  again.  He  go  hop,  hop,  hop,  and  under  ze  bed.  I  look 
for  heem  again.    I  see  nothingt     Zat  ees  un  hallucination." 

Freshman — "Professor,  when  a  man  sees  snakes  and  things  when 
there  aren't  any,  is  that  a  hallucination?" 

Professor  V. — "Ah  non,  M'sieur,  zat  ees  an  insinuation." 

The  matches  they  were  overworked, 

Atj  I  wanted  higher  pay, 
The  people  made  it  hot  for  them, 

They  didn't  like  that  way. 
Together  came  their  crimson  heads. 

Their  courage  was  inspired; 
When  suddenly  there  came  a  strike 

And  most  of  them  were  fired.  Ex, 
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my  love  for  you. 

While  sitting  by  the  fire,  in  my  easy  old  arm-chair, 

I  tried  to  write  a  poem,  dear,  tonight. 
I  tried  to  praise  your  rosy  lips,  your  shining,  golden  hair, 

Your  beautiful  blue  eyes  with  love-light  bright. 

I  scarcely  had  thought  out  a  verse  when,  faintly,  through  the  room, 

I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  whispering  low; 
"Oh,  give  it  up!    If  you  should  write  until  the  crack  of  doom, 

You'd  only  say  what  has  been  said,  you  know." 

I  straightened  up,  and  looked  around  in  very  great  surprise, 

The  poets  all  were  speaking  from  the  shelves: 
"You  mortals  would  just  use  our  thoughts,  if  only  you  were  wise, 

Instead  of  hunting  new  ones  for  yourselves." 

I  listened  to  their  kind  advice  and  gladly  took  their  aid: 
I  wrote  down  all  the  best  things  that  they  knew; 

But,  though  they  toiled  till  sunrise,  they  were  one  and  all  dismayed 
To  find  they  could  not  speak  my  love  for  you. 

— James  S.  Boyd  in  The  Red  and  Blue. 

I  sought  my  bed  at  daybreak 

After  a  night  in  town, 
It  dodged  when  I  approached  it, 

Side-stepped  and  knocked  me  down. 

Enraged,  I  grew  strategic, 
But  it  slipped  through  the  open  door 

Just  when  I  tried  to  grab  it, 
So  I  slumbered  on  the  floor.  — Ex. 


SENATOR   RANSOM. 

THE  death  of  Matt  W.  Ransom  on  iris  seventy-eighth 
birthday,October8, 1904,  was  the  passing  of  the  most 
distinguished  North  Carolinian,  save  Vance,  of  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  his  long  life  was 
marked  by  his  unceasing  accomplishment  of  useful 
things.  He  prepared  himself  for  entering  the  Univer- 
sity by  studying  at  his  home  in  Warren  County,  and  at 
Warrenton  Academy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  grad- 
uated here  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  with 
sufficient  knowledge  of  law  to  admit  him  to  the  bar.  As 
soon  as  he  graduated  he  entered  politics,  and  was  a  poli- 
tician until  he  became  seventy  years  old. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  became  Attorney-General 
for  North  Carolina.  From  1858  to  1860  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Legislature.  During  the  heated  discus- 
sion just  previous  to  the  Civil  War  he  championed  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  In  1861  he,  President  Swain  of  the 
University,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Bridgers  were  sent  as  Peace 
Commissioners  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  to  make  the  last  effort  to  avert  the  war.  When  the 
war  began  he  entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  by  the  close  of  the  war  reached  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general. 

As  soon  as  the  war  closed  he  began  to  teach  the  South- 
ern people  that  they  had  passed  through  a  revolution  and 
that  they  must  accept  the  new  regime.  Vance  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1872;  Ransom  was  appointed  to  take  his  place,  and  kept 
his  seat  for  twenty-three  years.  During  all  that  time  he 
relied  on  his  diplomacy,  rather  than  his  oratory,  for 
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accomplishing  his  purposes.  All  observers  admit  that 
he  was  the  most  useful  representative  North  Carolina 
has  had  in  Congress  since  the  war. 

In  1895  Cleveland  sent  him  as  a  minister  to  Mexico. 
Here  he  served  two  years.  Then  he  retired  to  his  farm 
on  the  Roanoke  in  Northampton  County.  As  in  politics, 
he  distinguished  himself  on  his  farm.  He  became  the 
largest  land  owner  in  the  State  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  planters.  Ex-Senator  Ransom  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  admirable,  his  superior  knowledge  of  men, 
and  his  clever  diplomatic  achievements. 

C.  J.  Hendley. 


F.-     -  '  ■.     "l  ■    gBMHBBBBBHB" 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 


Phi  Hall,  Jan.  28,  1905. 

Whereas,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  Almighty  God 
has  seen  fit  to  take  from  us  our  esteemed  fellow- 
member,  Judge  Fred  Phillips,  and 

Whereas,  Judge  Phillips  has  ever  been  a  true 
and  loyal  son  of  the  University,  an  honored  and 
influential  citizen  of  the  State  and  in  every  walk  of 
life  has  reflected  credit  on  the  Society  and  his  Alma 
Mater, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

First,  That  in  the  death  of  Judge  Phillips,  the 
Society  loses  an  honorable  member  and  suffers  an 
irremediable  loss. 

Second,  That  the  Society  Hall  shall  be  draped  in 
his  honor. 

Third,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased  with  the  tendefest 
sympathy  of  every  member  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society.     And 

Fourth,  That  these  resolutions  be  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Society,  and  that  copies  of  them  be 
furnished  the  University  Magazine,  The  Tar 
Heel,  and  the  State  papers. 

W.  H.  Pittman, 
I.  C.  Weight, 
N.  A.  Townsend, 

Committee. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  CENTER.* 

By  O.  Alpiionso  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Department  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  O. 

IN  A  FAMILIAR  passage  in  "Hamlet"  Polonius  is 
made  to  say: 

"If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  center." 

And  Milton,  writing-  a  generation  later,  says: 

"He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 
May  sit  i'  the  center,  and  enjoy  bright  day." 

Both  poets  mean  by  the  "center"  a  purely  material  cen- 
ter, the  center  of  the  earth.  But  I  have  often  thought 
that  there  must  have  passed  before  the  minds  of  the  two 
poets  a  vision  of  the  larger  implication  of  their  own 
words.  Truth  is  indeed  "hid  within  the  center."  It 
does  not  lie  upon  the  surface;  it  is  constantly  beckoning 
us  from  the  surface,  from  the  superficial  pursuit,  from 
the  marginal  view.  And  this  spherical  conception  of 
things,  with  truth   abiding  forever  at   the   center,   har- 

*[An  address  delivered  in  the  Tulane  Theater,  New  Orleans,  La., 
May  4th,  1904,  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.] 
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monizes  not  only  with  our  scientific  discoveries,  but  with 
our  subtlest  intuitions  as  well.  When  we  seem  to  catch 
glimpses  of  truth  in  any  realm,  is  not  the  vision  that  of 
a  central  light,  sphering-  its  rays  in  all  directions,  and 
equalty  distant  on  all  sides  from  the  "tumult  and  the 
shouting-"  that  echo  around  it? 

There  arc  moments,  }oung  gentlemen,  when  we  seem 
as  in  seme  apocahyptic  vision  to  gaze  upon,  if  not  to 
grasp,  truth  in  her  shyest  recesses,  moments  when  our 
hands  seem  almost  to  meet  around  the  flying  perfect, 
moments  that  bring  with  them  a  sense  of  power  and 
authoritativeness  that  is  the  unimpeachable  warrant  of 
their  abiding  worth. 

"Oh,  we're  sunk  enough  here,  God  knows! 
But  not  quite  so  sunk  that  moments, 
Sure,  though  seldom,  are  denied  us, 
When  the  spirit's  true  endowments 
Stand  out  plainly  from  its  false  ones, 
And  apprise  it  if  pursuing 
Or  the  right  way,  or  the  wrong  way, 
To  its  triumph  or  undoing." 

II. 

But  these  central  moments,  these  glimpses  of  central 
truth  within  us  or  without,  are  the  results  of  very  diverse 
experiences.  Sometimes  they  come  without  any  striving 
on  our  part;  they  take  us  unawares.  They  are  merely 
the  response  of  a  susceptible  mind  to  the  appeal  of  a  ran- 
dom thought,  a  strain  of  music,  an  unexpected  event,  an 
attractive  personality,  or  a  vivid  experience.  There  is 
no  truly  great  poet  who  has  not  realized  the  superior 
worth  of  certain  moments  of  life  or  who  has  not  por- 
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trayed  one  or  more  of  these  moments  somewhere  in  his 
pag-es.  In  Pip-pa  Passes  four  groups  of  characters  have 
their  lives  transformed  by  the  singing-  of  the  little  silk 
girl  as  she  roams  carelessly  througii  Asolo.  Each  char- 
acter is  brougiit  to  a  new  realization  of  life  by  a  mere  song 
heard  at  a  malleable  moment.  The  entire  poem  is  but 
the  dramatization  of  the  significant  moment.  The  heroine 
is  Pippa,  but  the  theme  is  the  central  or  malleable 
moment. 

In  Tennyson's  poem  the  saving1  moment  comes  to 
Maud's  lover  when  in  the  midst  of  his  insane  brooding-s 
he  sees  a  vision  of  Maud,  who  tells  him  to  cease  his  rail- 
ing's ag-ainst  society,  to  forg-et  self,  and  to  take  a  stand 
for  his  country  in  the  approaching-  war.  He  knew  it  was 
only  a  dream,  but  it  saved  him; 

"I  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one  with  my 
kind." 
In  the  case  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Shakespeare  makes  the 
flash  of  central  truth  come  only  when  the  king-  has  strip- 
ped from  the  fallen  cardinal  all  his  honors  and  dig-nities. 
These  had  shrouded  the  man  from  himself.  "How  does 
your  grace?"  asks  Cromwell,  and  Wolsey  rises  into  true 
greatness  when  he  replies: 

"Never  so  truly  happy,  my  g-ood  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dig-nities." 
In  Browning-'s  g-reat   poem,    the  meeting-  of  Pompiln 
and  Caponsacchi  was  the  revelation  to  each  of  soul  pos- 
sibilities never  dreamed  of  before.     Life  had  been  frag-- 
mentary  and  superficial;  it  now  dipped  toward  the  cen- 
ter.    Personality  spoke  to  personality.     Says  Caponsac- 
chi: 

"In  rushed  new  thing-s,  the  old  were  rapt  away." 


'' 
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And  Pompilia  says       '""aponsacchi  with  her  last  breath: 

"Through  su   1  souls  alone 

od  stooping-  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 
Jb\xr  us  i'  the  dark  to  rise  by.     And  I  rise." 

III. 

But  truth  is  not  usually  attained  without  conscious 
effort  on  our  part.  In  the  illustrations  cited,  the  central 
view  was  in  every  case  an  unexpected  revelation  of  self 
to  self.  The  individual  was  the  passive  recipient  of  an 
influence  which  he  neither  orig-inated  nor  directed.  The 
central  moment  was  a  donation.  But  I  love  to  dwell 
upon  those  revelations  of  truth  that  are  not  donations 
but  achievements.  There  is  no  higher  or  more  unselfish 
joy  than  that  which  conies  to  the  patient  seeker  after  truth 
when  in  some  splendid  generalization  or  in  some  victo- 
rious experiment  or  in  some  daring  operation  the  labors 
of  years  find  at  once  their  vindication  and  their  abiding 
reward.  It  is  then  that  the  investigator  breathes  "an 
ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air;"  it  is  then  that  he  feels  a 
presence  that  disturbs  him  "with  the  joy  of  elevated 
thoughts;"  it  is  then  that  he  learns 

"Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things, 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power; 
And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation." 

When  men  speak  of  original  investigation  to-day  they 
usually  mean  investigation  in  what  are  known  as  the 
natural  or  physical  sciences.  But  I  plead  for  a  broader 
and  juster  use  of  the  phrase.  Every  department  of 
human  effort  is  waiting  for  its  Darwin  or  its  Pasteur, 
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There  is  no  subject  and  no  vocation  that  does  not  offer 
supreme  rewards  to  those  who  fearlessly  push  their  prows 
from  the  coward  shores  and  steer  unswervingly  toward 
the  central  sea.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  whole 
point  of  view  must  be  changed  before  original  investiga- 
tion is  possible.  He  who  looks  upon  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, for  example,  as  the  study  merely  of  what  men 
have  consciously  ordained  as  correct  or  incorrect,  can 
never  be  a  discoverer,  because  he  has  never  learned  the 
elements  of  human  speech.  He  may  become  versed  in 
the  proprieties  of  grammar;  he  will  never  know  the  prin- 
ciples of  language.  When  Jacob  Grimm  made  his  world- 
famous  discovery  in  1821,  his  investigations  were  con- 
ducted in  precisely  the  same  way  as  investigations  are 
conducted  in  the  natural  sciences.  Just  as  the  original 
investigator  changed  alchemy  into  chemistry,  and  astrol- 
ogy into  astronomy,  so  Grimm's  law  changed  guesswork 
into  philology.  The  law  that  Grimm  discovered  and 
formulated  was  a  law  which  we  all  obey  but  which  we 
no  more  ordained  than  we  ordained  the  color  of  our  eyes 
or  the  circulation  of  our  blood. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  this  conception 
of  language  as  an  inviting-  field  for  purely  scientific 
investigation  is  becoming-  more  general.  The  most  hope- 
ful sig-n  in  the  advanced  study  of  the  modern  languages 
at  the  present  time  is  the  attention  that  is  being-  given 
to  the  speech  of  the  illiterate,  and  to  the  dialects  that 
have  not  felt  the  pruning  hand  of  the  grammarian.  It 
is  here  that  the  great  principles  of  language  growth 
often  find  their  clearest  expression.  Weeds  are  as  inter- 
esting to  the  botanist  as  flowers.  The  convent!  1  or 
grammatical  is  often  the  unnatural,  \  lile  the  un  :onven* 
tional  exhibits  the  unfettered  operation  of  natural   laws 
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that -elsewhere  have  been  checked  or  disguised  by  the 
impositions  of  the  grammarian.  A  North  Carolina  darky 
recently  called  out  to  another:  "Jim,  where's  you  gwine?" 
"I's  gwine  home."  Then  came  the  priceless  words: 
"Well,  let's  gwi  together."  A  philological  germ  was 
isolated  in  that  reply,  a  germ  that  had  been  vainly  sought 
for  in  the  anaemic  varieties  of  standard  English.  And 
that  darky  did  more:  he  gave  another  evidence  that  lan- 
guage has  its  science  of  pathology  as  well  as  medicine. 

But  it  must  be  conceded,  and  should  be  cheerfully  con- 
ceded, that  workers  in  the  sciences  have  set  the  pace  for 
all  others  in  original  investigation  and  in  fruitful  dis- 
covery. They  have  probed  nearer  the  center,  where 
truth  is  hid,  than  have  any  other  investigators.  Such 
men  as  Kepler,  Newton,  Harvey,  Jenner,  Lister  L/iebig, 
Darwin,  and  Pasteur  are  an  honor  to  human  nature.  The 
very  sound  of  each  name  is  a  ringing  challenge  to  the 
mind.  They  teach  not  so  much  what  men  have  done 
as  what  man  may  do.  Their  stimulative  influence  is 
felt  to-day  far  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  depart- 
ments of  research.  They  not  only  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  but  exemplified  the  greatness  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  almost  limitless  area  of  its  possible 
conquest. 

Goethe  once  said,  "A  genuine  thrill  is  a  liberal 
education  in  itself-."  Certainly  the  rapture  of  achieve- 
ment that  these  men  felt  when  they  saw  Nature  herself 
set  the  seal  of  her  unchanging  confirmation  upon  the 
work  of  their  brain  exercised  a  greatening  influence 
upon  themselves  that  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate. 
You  may  torture  your  Galileos  if  you  will;  but  littleness 
can  not  abash  greatness,  nor  have  malice  and  ignorance 
joint  power  enough  to  dim  the  eye  of  the  spirit  that  has 
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once  gazed  into  the  face  of  truth.  What,  after  all,  is 
the  unit  of  human  progress?  It  is  neither  the  dollar  nor 
the  book  nor  the  man.  It  is  merely  the  distance  between 
a  noble  ambition  and  its  goal;  it  is  the  space  between  a 
surface  and  a  center.  This  is  the  race  track  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  And  the  nation  as  well  as  the  individual 
that  can  show  this  distance  most  often  traversed  is  the 
nation  or  individual  that  stands  first,  and  will  stand  first. 

If  then,  the  independent  discovery  of  truth  has  an 
ennobling-  influence  upon  the  character  as  well  as  a  quick- 
ening influence  upon  the  mind,  it  behooves  us  to  conserve 
this  discipline  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Of  course, 
in  one  sense,  original  investigation  can  not  be  taught  in 
the  schools,  certainly  not  in  the  secondary  schools.  But 
I  believe  that  much  can  be  done  even  here  by  removing 
obstacles,  by  stimulating  the  quest  of  truth,  and  above 
all  by  giving  the  student  the  opportunity  of  feeling-  for 
himself  the  joy  that  comes  of  independent  discovery.  As 
things  now  are,  the  schools  try  to  keep  pace  with  the 
expansion  of  knowledge  by  introducing  more  and  more 
subjects  into  their  curricula.  We  are  multiplying  the 
numerator  when  we  ought  to  be  dividing  the  denomi- 
nator— processes  that  are  equivalent  in  arithmetic  but 
not  in  education.  The  area  of  knowledge  has  vastly 
increased  in  the  last  twenty-five  years;  but  instead  of 
selecting  additional  subjects  to  be  studied  in  the  schools 
the  subjects  should  be  diminished  and  the  student's  native 
curiosity  and  power  of  investigation  quickened,  so  that 
his  mind  may  meet  the  new  demand^.  Fires  are  made 
to  burn  more  brightly  by  removing  fuel  as  well  as  by 
adding  fuel. 

But  the  courses  of  study  are  becoming  more  and  more 
congested,  and  the  student's  natural  delight  in  learning 
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for  himself  is  being-  deluged  rather  than  developed.  He 
asks  for  bread  and  is  given  not  a  stone  but  a  bakery.  It 
is  being  forgotten  that  facts  learned  at  second  hand  are 
as  nothing  to  facts  learned  at  the  sources.  Knowledge 
itself  is  sapless  and  unprocreant  unless  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  development  of  the  powers  both  of  obser- 
vation and  of  synthesis.  It  is  a  memorable  day  in  the 
life  of  a  student  when  he  finds  unaided  that  some  state- 
ment in  his  textbook  does  not  tally  with  the  facts  as  he 
has  observed  them,  and  when  he  has  spirit  enough  to 
establish  his  own  position  by  independent  observation. 
No  student  should  be  permitted  to  go  through  any  school, 
high  or  low,  without  having  felt  in  his  own  little  pro- 
vince the  thrill  of  discovering  and  of  formulating  some 
phase  of  truth  for  himself.  If  our  common  schools  gave 
this  sort  of  discipline,  the  youthful  pupil  would  have  his 
central  moments  as  well  as  the  matured  investigator,  and 
America  would  become  not  less  a  nation  of  inventors,  but 
more  a  nation  of  discoverers. 


IV. 


Is  it  possible  to  live  a  life  that  shall  be  a  continuous 
succession  of  these  supreme  moments?  Evidently  not. 
Human  nature  is  constructed  for  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
not  for  its  complete  and  permanent  possession.  Of  the 
two  knights  of  the  Round  Table  who  saw,  merely  saw, 
the  Holy  Grail,  one  became  an  ascetic,  "leaving  human 
wrongs  to  right  themselves:"  the  other  vanished  from 
mortal  view.  Both  were  "blasted  with  excess  of  light." 
In  this  sense,  then,  life  in  the  center  is  impossible.  But 
in  another  .sense  life  in  the  center  is  both  a  possibility 
and  a  duty.     A  man  lives  in  the  center  when  he  lives  in 
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the  atmosphere  of  the  best  thought  of  his  prof  ession  ;  -when 
he  keeps  step  with  its  progress;  when  he  turns  habitually 
to  the  central  moments  of  the  masters,  that  he  may  have 
central  moments  of  his  oxvn  ;  when  he  utilizes  to  the  full 
the  organized  agencies  that  his  profession  has  provided; 
above  all,  when  he  realizes  that  no  true  science  or  worthy 
-profession  is  stationary,  but  is  continually  moving.  Chem- 
istry, physics,  botany,  philology,  literature,  sociology, 
history,  medicine,  do  not  mean  now  what  they  meant 
last  year,  nor  will  they  mean  in  1905  what  they  meant  in 
1904.  To  keep  in  touch  with  any  branch  of  learning-  or 
with  any  department  of  a  department  one  must  know 
what  his  fellows  are  doing.  Isolation  means  provincial- 
ity and  inefficiency.  The  time  has  forever  passed  when 
individual  talent,  however  brilliant  and  however  well 
equipped  at  the  start,  can  hold  its  own  for  a  single  year 
unless  it  keeps  in  vital  contact  with  the  larger  life  of  the 
collective  profession.  When  Newton  was  asked  why  he  was 
able  to  see  into  the  secrets  of  nature  farther  than  .other 
men,  his  reply  was,  "Because  I  stand  upon  the  shoulders 
of  giants." 

The  editors  of  scientific  and  professional  journals  unite 
in  saying  that  the  manuscripts  which  they  are  compelled 
to  decline  owe  their  rejection  not  so  much  to  the  lack  of 
conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  write  them 
as  to  the  lack  of  enlightened  and  up-to-date  effort.  The 
writers  are  not  aware  of  what  others  have  done.  They 
do  not  know  the  contemporary  literature  of  their  sub- 
jects. They  end  where  others  have  long  ago  begun. 
The  center  that  they  attain  has  been  already  reached  and 
passed  by  others  in  pursuit  of  the  more  distant  center  of 
a  larger    and    encompassing    sphere.     Their    ideas  may 
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be  original,  but  they  "are  none   the   less  provincial,  and 
their  discoveries  are  anachronisms. 


What,  then,  are  some  of  the  collective  agencies  by 
which  the  professional  man  is  helped  in  his  effort  to  live 
in  the  center,  and  thus  to  grow  with  his  profession?  The 
two  most  important  are  associations  and  journals. 
These  are  the  centripetal  forces  in  every  well-organized 
profession.  I  do  not  undervalue  books:  I  take  them  rather 
as  matters  of  course.  But  books  cannot  supply  the  place 
of  societies  and  periodicals. 

The  so-called  learned  societies  in  the  United  States, 
those  that  are  truly  national  in  their  scope,  number  about 
seVenty-five.  They  owe  their  existence  to  the  growing* 
conviction  that  the  solitary  investigator  or  practitioner 
can  not  keep  out  of  ruts;  that  individual  effort,  unless 
steadied  by  collective  effort,  tends  constantly  to  overrate 
itself  and  to  regard  as  original  what  is  the  possession  of 
many;  that  personal  influence  and  fellowship  diffuse  a 
g-enetic  power  that  can  not  be  distilled  into  print;  that 
an  unorganized  profession  can  not  mould  public  opinion 
or  bring  about  salutary  reforms;  that  many  investiga- 
tions can  not  be  undertaken  except  by  co-operative  effort; 
that  personal  jealousies  and  enmities  have  usually  no 
other  basis  than  mutual  misunderstanding,  which  van- 
ishes like  mist  in  the  social  intercourse  of  one's  col- 
leagues; that  honest  rivalry  in  the  open  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  secret  detraction;  that  representative  gather- 
ings of  men  in  the  same  profession  or  with  the  same 
interests  furnish  not  only  an  incentive  to  original  research 
but  also  a  court  of  appeal,    at   whose   tribunal   original 
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research  may  be  intelligently  judged.  Over  the  doors  of 
all  these  societies  might  be  written  the  words:  "Each  the 
beneficiary  of  all,  all  the  beneficiary  of  each." 

When  one  considers  the  size  of  the  United  States  he  is 
apt  to  assume  that  the  problem  of  national  organization 
is  well-nigh  an  impossible  one.  On  the  contrary,  the 
American  subdivision  into  States  and  counties  or  parishes 
lends  itself  peculiarly  to  the  service  of  national  associa- 
tions. Our  learned  societies  are  only  beginning  to  realize 
that,  in  spite  of  our  territorial  extent,  our  political  subdi- 
visions may  be  made  to  yield  us  a  distinct  advantage  over 
other  nations.  A  comparative  study  of  some  of  our 
national  associations  leads  me  to  the  conviction  that  the 
American  Medical  Association,  by  making  the  county  or 
parish  the  unit,  has  established  a  precedent  that  other 
national  associations  will  not  be  slow  to  adopt. 

I  congratulate  you,  young  gentlemen,  upon  entering 
the  profession  of  medicine  at  a  time  not  only  of  brilliant 
discovery  and  of  unparalleled  progress,  but  a  time  when 
the  need  of  more  effective  organization  was  never  so 
keenly  felt.  Two  years  ago  Dr.  George  H.  Simmons,  of 
Chicago-,  stated  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (January,  1902)  that  of  the  110,000  regular 
physicians  in  the  United  States  77,000  belonged  to  no 
medical  society  whatever;  that  not  one  physician  in  three, 
therefore,  realized  the  need  of  co-operative  organization. 
Since  that  time  medical  org-anization  has  gone  steadily 
forward.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  Louisiana's  record 
is  far  above  the  average  reported  by  Dr.  Simmons,  and 
this  result  is  due  more  to  Dr.  Stanford  K-  Chaille  than 
to  any  other  one  man.  There  are  in  Louisiana  about 
1,600  regular  white  physicians,  of  whom  about  800,  or 
50  per  cent.,  belong  to  the  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society 
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and  about  360  to  the  "American  Medical  Association.  It 
is  needless  for  me  to  urge  upon  you  the  claims  of  these 
two  organizations.  Their  rapid  growth  in  recent  years 
is  evidence  that  they  fill  a  need  and  are  destined  to  play 
a  far  more  important  part  in  the  medical  progress  of  the 
future  than  they  have  played  in  the  past. 

And  now  a  word  or  so  about  the  second  great  agency 
of  co-operative  progress,  the  second  centripetal  force,  the 
journal.  The  service  of  the  professional  or  scientific 
journal  is  allied  to  that  of  the  professional  or  scientific 
association.  But  while  the  association  may  be  said  to  do 
more  good  for  the  general  public,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  journal  is  of  more  benefit  to  the  individual 
subscriber.  Many  motives,  both  worthy  and  unworthy, 
may  lead  a  man  into  an  association,  but  the  only  motive 
that  moves  him  to  subscribe  for  a  costly  and  authorita- 
tive journal  is  the  love  of  his  profession  and  the  resolute 
determination  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  central  life.  The 
great  journals  are  the  watchmen  upon  the  walls.  They 
are  both  the  heralds  and  the  advance  guards  of  progress. 
They  win  their  victories  and  move  on  to  new  battlefields 
before  the  formal  textbooks  proper  have  learned  that 
there  has  been  a  fight.  Tliey  are  nearer  the  center  where 
truth  is  hid  than  is  any  other  form  of  specialized  litera- 
ture 

The  large  number  of  professional  men  who  take  no 
journal  or  only  a  local  one  is  by  no  means  creditable  to 
American  scholarship.  It  is  not  that  the  journal  or  the 
bulletin  or  the  zeitschrift  is  infallible.  Far  from  it.  But 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  professional  man  to  make 
systematic  use  of  these  periodicals  is  an  evidence  of  one 
of  two  things:  (1)  That  he  is  following  a  profession  in 
which  the  desire  to  learn  is  merely  secondary,   or  (2) 
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that  he  does  not  appreciate  the  function  of  a  standard 
journal.  The  journal  not  only  gives  news  from  the  fir- 
ing- line,  but  its  very  atmosphere  is  educative.  It  does 
more  than  any  other  form  of  publication  to  develop  what 
may  be  called  the  nuclear  habit  of  mind.  The  essential 
difference  between  the  stationary  and  the  progressive 
mind  lies  in  the  absence  or  the  possession  of  this  nuclear 
attitude  toward  things.  The  nuclear  mind  uses  its 
material  as  nuclei  or  magnetic  centers  around  which 
related  facts  are  constantly  grouping  themselves.  A 
man  shows  the  nuclear  mind  when  he  makes  cross-refer- 
ences as  he  reads,  references  from  book  to  book,  from 
book  to  journal,  from  j  ournal  to  journal,  from  science  to 
literature,  and  from  literature  back  to  science.  Truth 
grows,  with  such  a  man.  As  soon  as  he  gets  interested 
in  a  subject  he  begins  almost  instinctively  to  compile  a 
bibliography  of  that  subject,  and  when  at  last  he  writes 
or  speaks  on  his  chosen  topic,  people  praise  his  learning. 
It's  not  learning;  it's  the  nuclear  habit  of  mind.  And 
without  a  generous  use  of  journals,  both  American  and 
foreign,  this  priceless  habit  of  mind  can  not  attain  its 
best  development. 

VI. 

The  man  who  lives  in  close  touch  with  associations 
and  journals,  but  especially  with  journals,  wiil  not  only 
know  when  he  has  discovered  something,  but  will  have 
the  means  of  testing  publicly  his  views,  and  also  of 
securing  the  credit  that  belongs  to  him.  Southern 
scholars  and  scientists  have  suffered  more  than  any 
others  from  a  failure  to  appreciate  this  function  of  the 
great  journals.  How  often  do  we  hear  in  the  South  the 
old,  old  story  of  achievement  without  recognition,  of  the 
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goal  without  the  wreath,  of  the  victor  without  the  vic- 
tor's  reward.     Two  illustrations   will  suffice: 

Joseph  Le  Conte,  iu  his  interesting-  "Autobiography", 
recently  published,  says:  "I  take  this  opportunity  to  do 
justice  to  the  brilliancy  and  originality  of  Langdon 
Chevis,  a  planter  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  near 
the  Savannah  river,  by  recording  some  views  of  his 
expressed  to  me  in  a  conversation  at  Flat  Rock  on  the 
origin  of  species.  We  both  read  that  remarkable  book, 
'Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation',  published 
in  1844,  and  he  cordially  embraced  the  idea  of  origin  of 
species  by  transmutation  of  previous  species,  while  I 
contrarily  held  to  Agassiz's  views  of  creation  according- 
to  a  preordained  plan.  We  had  it  hot  and  heavy.  When 
I  brought  forward  the  apparently  unanswerable  objection 
drawn  from  the  geographical  distribution  of  species  and 
the  manner  in  which  contiguous  fauna  pass  into  one 
another,  i.  e.,  by  substitution  instead  of  transmutation, 
his  answer  was  exactly  what  an  evolutionist  would  give 
to-day,  viz:  That  intermediate  links  would  be  killed  off 
in  the  struggle  for  life  as  less  suited  to  the  environ- 
ment; in  other  words,  that  only  the  fittest  would  survive. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Darwin's  book,  and  the  answer  was  wholly  new 
to  me  and  struck  me  very  forcibly." 

Le  Conte  asks:  '-'Why  did  he  not  publish  his  idea?" 
His  answer  is:  "No  one  well  acquainted  with  the  South- 
ern people,  and  especially  with  the  Southern  planters, 
would  ask  such  a  question.  Nothing  could  be  more 
remarkable  than  the  wide  reading,  the  deep  reflection, 
the  refined  culture,  and  the  originality  of  thought  and 
observation  characteristic  of  them;  and  yet  the  idea  of 
publication  never  entered  their  minds." 
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The  second  illustration  of  the  good  that  a  timely  arti- 
cle in  an  authoritative  journal  mig-ht  have  done  relates 
to  the  discovery  of  anesthesia.  It  is  the  merest  truism 
to  say  that  the  discoveries  of  anesthesia  and  antisepsis 
have  revolutionized  modern  surg-er}T.  As  you  well  know 
the  honor  of  being-  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia  was 
claimed  by  three  New  Knglanders,  Drs.  Jackson,  Morton, 
and  Wells.  In  1852  the  French  Academj-  of  Sciences  took 
a  hand  in  the  controversy  and  awarded  equal  prizes  to 
Jackson  and  Morton.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  of  Georgia,  was  the 
real  discoverer  of  wh  at  Dr.  Brown  in '  'Rab  and  His  Friends" 
justly  calls  "one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  his  suffering  chil- 
dren." The  details  of  the  controversy  may  be  found  in 
the  "Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin"  for  August- 
September,  1887,  in  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  "Stories  of 
Georgia,"  and  in  the  article  on  Dr.  Long,  in  the  "Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Biography."  The  astonishing  fact 
remains,  however,  that  though  Dr.  Long  conceived  his 
theory  in  1841  and  applied  it  successfully  and  frequently 
in  1842,  he  did  not  publish  his  results  until  1846.  Mon- 
uments have  been  erected  to  Jackson,  Morton,  and 
Wells,  but  none  to  the  Georgian.  The  South  has  not 
yet  learned  that  the  writing'  of  history  is  a  part  of  the 
making  of  history.  I  honor  Dr.  Long  for  his  great  dis- 
covery, but  he  would  have  honored  still  more  his  State 
and  his  people  if  he  had  called  to  his  aid  the  willing  ser- 
vice of  a  great  medical  journal. 

VII. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  medicine 
is  advancing  at  the  present  time  with  more  rapid  strides 
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than  any  other  profession.  It  has  been  literally  made 
over  within  the  memory  of  men  in  this  audience.  Neg- 
lect no  opportunity,  therefore,  of  utilizing-  the  progresive 
agencies  that  are  put  at  your  disposal.  Live  in  the  cen- 
ter. Let  the  diplomas  which  you  are  about  to  receive  be 
to  you  not  so  much  the  attestation  of  what  you  have  done 
as  the  pledge  of  what  you  will  do.  Translate  their  past 
tenses  into  future  tenses,  their  third  persons  into  first 
persons.  I  do  not  doubt  that  each  of  you  will  make  an 
adequate  living  out  of  his  profession;  but,  with  this 
ambition  realized,   pass  on  toward  a  more  distant  g-oal. 

When  the  Otympian  games  were  reorganized  in  1896, 
the  Greeks  looked  on  with  comparative  indifference  as 
victory  after  victory  was  won  by  foreign  athletes.  But 
when  the  Marathon  race  was  called,  every  Greek  eye 
glistened  and  every  Greek  pulse  quickened  as  the  minutes 
and  hours  went  painfully  by.  When  at  last  the  graceful 
figure  of  Loues,  the  favorite  Greek  runner,  was  descried 
far  in  advance  of  all  competitors,  the  71,000  spectators 
in  the  stadium  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  silent  tears 
and  as  silent  prayers.  And  when  the  king-  handed  the 
young  athlete  the  simple  olive  wreath  from  the  Moun- 
tains of  Marathon,  all  felt  that  Greek  honor  had  been 
vindicated  and  Greek  glory  re-established. 

Young  gentlemen,  for  each  of  3^011  to-day  the  Mara- 
thon race  is  on.  It  is  the  race  of  efficiency  with  ineffi- 
ciency, of  science  with  superstition,  of  knowledg-e  with 
ignorance,  of  progress  with  medievalism,  of  health  with 
disease,  of  life  with  death.  Run  it  as  men.  And  when- 
ever or  wherever  the  prizes  are  awarded,  let  me  express 
the  wish,  as  I  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  olive  wreath  of 
victory  may  be  found  iu  the  keeping  of  the  class  of  1904. 


THE  THIRD  OF  NOVEMBER. 

FRADY'S  STORE  stands  alone  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  fork  of  the  Lambert's  Creek  Road. 
To  the  right  the  Rickman's  Gap  Road  stretches  like  a 
devious  ribbon  through  the  valley.  The  left  branch  is 
marked  by  a  rude  signboard,  "To  Bar  Woller,"  and  at 
once  makes  a  bold  climb  up  a  smart  little  hill. 

The  porch  of  the  store  commands  this  trinity  of 
approaches,  and  here,  on  the  last  day  of  October,  sat  fat. 
old  John  Andrew  Jackson  Frady  with  his  heels  on  the 
oil-tank.  He  was  waiting  for  his  neighbors,  who  came 
every  afternoon  from  every  farm  in  the  settlement  to 
superintend  the  opening  of  the  lean  mail  pouch  brought 
by  Bill  Pinner  from  the  railroad,  five  miles  away. 

It  was  the  Saturday  before  the  election  that  gave 
McKinley  the  Presidency  for  the  first  time,  and  newspa- 
pers with  the  latest  prophecies  and  the  most  recent 
expressions  of  wisdom  on  the  financial  question  were 
expected  with  an  eagerness  suited  to  the  imminence  of 
the  appointed  day. 

As  is  not  unusual  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains, 
the  settlement  that  voted  at  Frady's  threw  a  Republican 
majority.  It  was  because  this  majority  bade  fair  to  be 
weakened  in  the  presidential  year  of  grace,  1896,  that 
excitement  was  running  high. 

This  was  the  year  when  the  political  lion  and  the 
political  lamb  deserted  their  own  kind,  and  lay  down 
together  in  amity;  and  the  political  wolf  roamed  up  and 
down  the  land,  ready  to  lick  the  lion  and  devour  the 
lamb. 

This  metaphor  John  Frady  had  borrowed  from  the 
Sparkles   column  of  the  Den  by   Weekly  Telegraph,  and 
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the  wolf  part  of  it  came  into  his  mind  as  appropriate  to 
the  long--legged  mountaineer  whose  mule  he  saw  coming 
cautiously  down  the  declivity  of  the  Bear  Wallow  Road. 
Frady  had  an  especial  dislike  for  Thomas  Jefferson 
Bryson,  because  he  not  only,  had  become  a  silver  convert 
himself,  but  he  had  brought  over  old  John's  son,  Zeb 
Vance  Frady,  who  was  to  cast  his  first  vote  at  this 
election.     . 

Rather  than  have  Bryson  enter  and  bring  further 
demoralization  upon  Zeb,  whose  rapid  banjo  betrayed  his 
whereabouts  at  the  back  of  the  store,  Frady  tucked  his 
pride  out  of  sight  with  his  quid,  and  nodded  to  Tom  as 
he  came  slowly  up  on  to  the  porch.  He  even  went 
further  and  held  out  a  plug  of  tobacco. 

"Chaw?" 

With  mountain  stolidity  Bryson  showed  no  sign  of  the 
surprise  he  felt,  for  Frady  still  wore  in  a  paling  purple 
discoloration  about  one  eye  a  reminder  of  their  last 
political  discussion.  He  sat  down  and  shared  the  oil-can 
as  well  as  the  tobacco. 

It  was  natural  that  politics  should  be  a  forbidden 
subject  between  them.  It  was  equally  natural,  of  course, 
that  the  allowed  topic  of  conversation  should  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  affairs  of  their  neighbors.  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  there  were  only  two  reputations  left  to  be 
sifted,  and  their  owners  were  so  insignificant  as  hardly 
to  be  worthy  of  examination. 

"Them  Pressley  twins  ain't  got  sense  enough  to  know 
when  hit's  a  pretty  day."  Frady  changed  the  position 
of  his  feet  upon  the  oil-can. 

"They  know  a  pretty  girl,  though,"  interrupted 
Bryson  affably,  for  the  twins  were  said  both  to  be  in  love 
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with  John's  daughter,  Betty,  and  Tom  wanted  to  find 
out  if  it  were  true. 

John  was  pleased,  but  in  the  mountains  it  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  in  good  taste  to  acknowledge  that  anything 
belonging  to  one  is  worthy  of  commendation;  so  he  made 
no  acknowledgement  of  the  compliment,  but  gnawed 
another  piece  from  his  tobacco. 

"I  expect  from  what  I  hear — "  Prady  lowered  his  voice 
to  a  tone  of  confidence  after  he  had  put  the  new  supply 
into  working  order,  "I  expect  they  ain't  so  friendly  as 
they  was." 

Bryson  hitched  his  chair  a  trifle  nearer  to  John's,  and 
in  his  turn  took  another  chew. 

"Then  hit's  true,"  he  enunciated  thickly,  "about  them 
and — "  He  hesitated  over  the  ticklish  work  of  asking 
questions  about  family  matters. 

"And  Betty?"'  returned  Betty's  father.  "Yes,  hit's 
true.  They  both  come  here  regular,  Joe,  Monday;  Lon, 
Tuesday;  Joe,  Wednesday;  Lon,  Thursday,  and  so  on, 
but  they  never  come  together  no  more,  and  I've  heard — " 
he  looked  cautiously  over  his  shoulder  into  the  store — 
"I've  heard  that  Joe,  he  stays  in  the  house,  and  Lon,  he 
lives  in  the  old  tobacco  barn." 

"Is  that  so?"  Bryson  was  keenly  alive  to  the  best 
piece  of  news  he  had  heard  for  a  long  time.  "Does 
Betty  like  either  of  'em?"  he  asked  with  an  affectation 
of  carelessness. 

But  this  was  going  too  far.  "She  don't  indulge  me 
with  her  views,"  Frady  retorted  tartly. 

As  the  time  for  the  mail  drew  near,  the  group  was 
increased  by  one  and  another  arrival  until  the  hitching- 
bar  was  tied  thick  with  bridles,     Zeb  came   out  of  the 
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store  and  looked  up  the  Lambert's  Creek  Road  along 
which  the  carrier  must  come, 

"There's  Bill  Pinner — there  he  is,"  he  cried,  as  a  cloud 
of  dust  rose  from  the  dry  clay. 

A  hollow  hid  the  rider  from  sight.  When  he  rose 
from  it  there  was  a  general  expression  of  disgust.  The 
mule,  whose  tired  white  nose  hung  low  before  his  nar- 
row chest,  clanked  the  chains  of  a  harness  looped  over 
his  back,  and  bore,  not  the  long-desired  mail-carrier,  but 
Lon  Pressley. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  Joe  Pressley  appeared 
from  the  Rickman's  Gap  Road.  It  was  usual  for  the 
brothers  to  come  to  the  store  riding  double  on  the  mule. 
In  spite  of  their  quarrel,  habit  seemed  to  bring  them 
together  at  the  same  times  and  places. 

They  were  thin  and  round-shouldered  and  ill-fed,  the 
twins,  and  strikingly  alike,  except  that  Don  had  brown 
eyes,  and  Joe,  blue.  The  attention  of  the  waiting  group 
was  drawn  to  them  as  they  scowled  at  each  other  from 
the  extremities  of  the  porch.  They  were  considered  not 
to  have  "good  sense",  and  it  was  one  of  the  settlement's 
amusements  to  badger  them.  Their  quarrel,  whose 
rumored  existence  seemed  confirmed  by  their  attitude 
towards  each  other,  made  them  now  more  than  usually 
good  game. 

"Lon,  what's  you-all's  political  views?"  Zeb  slapped 
the  brown-eyed  brother  on  the  back.  "Dad  here,  and 
Mr.  Bryson,  they've  got  us  all  sized  up  how  we're  going 
to  vote.  I  reckon  they  know  about  most  every  one  but 
you  and  Joe." 

Old  Frady's  glance  plunged  into  that  of  Bryson,  and 
both  men  knew  that  there  was  to  be  a  struggle.     In  the 
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present  state  of  affairs  they  were  worth  fighting-  for, 
those  two  votes. 

As  for  Lon,  confusion  filled  his  brain.  The  gold 
and  silver  question,  even  in  the  elementary  form  in 
which  it  was  discussed  at  the  store,  was  far  beyond  his 
comprehension.  He  wanted  to  say  something,  but  he 
was  afraid  that  Joe  had  already  declared  his  views,  and 
that  he  should  chance  upon  the  same  side. 

"I  know  Lon's  opinion."  Bryson  saw  the  fellow's 
difficulty,  and  hoped  to  win  both  votes  by  a  bold  attack. 
"Lon  knows  me — and  so  does  Joe,"  he  added  insinuat- 
ingly, "and  when  I  tell 'em  that  money  is  certainly  going 
to  move  right  into  this  settlement  if  Bryan  beats,  why  I 
reckon  they'll  vote  for  him  on  my  say  so.  Eh?"  He 
smiled  persuasively. 

John  Frady  could  not  let  this  pass  unchallenged. 
"Now  don't  you-all  believe  that,  you  boys.  The  fellers 
who's  going  to  profit  by  silver  legislation  is  the  owners 
of  the  silver  mines  in  Colorado.  Bryson  may  own  one — 
he  must,  judging  from  his  political  views — but  if  he  does 
I  don't  know  hit." 

"Well,  the  one  I  don't  own  does  me  as  much  good  as 
the  gold  mine  you  do,"  retorted  Bryson. 

This  hit  was  greeted  with  a  roar,  for  every  one  knows 
that  more  gold  goes  into  North  Carolina  mines  than 
comes  out  of  them,  and  Frady's  venture  had  suffered  the 
usual  lot. 

"Besides,  Lon,"  Lon  seemed  to  be  paying  more  atten- 
tion than  Joe,  so  Bryson  spoke  to  him;  "if  Bryan  gets 
in,  silver  is  going  to  be  free.     Do  you  hear  that?" 

"Free  nothing,"  returned  Frady,  though  he  had  not 
been  addressed.  "Who's  going  to  give  hit  away?  Not 
Tom  Bryson!" 
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Now  the  laugh  was  on  John's  side. 

"Listen  here."  Bryson  turned  to  Frady  and  gave  up 
the  farce  of  addressing-  Lon.  "You  know  right  well 
that  there  ain't  any  gold  in  circulation  in  this  country. 
There  ain't  much  anyway,  and  what  there  is  is  locked 
up  in  Washington,  where  it  don't  do  nobody  no  good." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  applause  from  the  crowd. 
John  opened  his  mouth,  but  Tom  swept  on  in  a  burst  of 
eloquence. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  hit  is,  John  Frady — you  know  that 
there  mule  colt  you  bought  of  me?" 

Frady  glared  at  the  speaker  excitedly,  and  exclaimed: 
<'Oh,  I'll  pay  you  for  hit  all  right". 

"If  you'll  pay  me  in  gold — real  gold,  you  understand — 
I'll  take  one  dollar  for  every  five  you  owe.  Show  me  the 
smell  of  a  five  dollar  gold  piece,  and  we'll  call  hit 
square." 

Bryson  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  pushed 
forward  his  stomach  defiantly.  It  was  a  proud  moment. 
Some  of  the  oldest  and  staunchest  Republicans  wavered 
in  their  allegiance.  The  Pressley  twins  leaned  forward 
staring  at  Frady  with  mouths  agape. 

Old  John  scratched  his  head  and  glanced  around  the 
throng.  If  he  was  looking  for  sympathy  he  found  none. 
Then  he,  too,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  trousers'  pockets, 
but  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  copy  the  other  promi- 
nent feature  of  Bryson's  attitude.  Nature  had  done  it 
for  him. 

"Well,"  he  drawled,  and  there  was  an  air  of  conquest 
in  his  humility,  "I  do  hate  to  part  with  hit,  being  as  I 
got  hit  in  Denby  for  a  trinket  for  Betty,  but  if  you're 
really  curious  to  see  hit,  and  if  you'll  square  off  that 
mule  colt  for  hit — why  I  'low  you  can  have  hit." 
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Slowly  he  drew  a  half  eagle  from  his  pocket  as  if  loath 
to  part  with  it,  and  placed  it  in  Bryson's  palm,  yet  more 
reluctantly  extended  to  receive  it. 

"I  swear  you've  got  him  hacked,  John,"  vociferated 
Lem  Sumner,  observant  of  Tom's  embarrassment. 

At  once  the  old  Republicans  returned  to  their  allegi- 
ance, and  a  new  Republican  joined  their  ranks,  for  Joe 
Pressley's  dull  blue  eyes  were  so  dazzled  by  the  gleam  of 
gold  that  he  cried  impulsively,  "I'll  vote  like  John  Frady 
does!     I'll  be  a  Republican!" 

That  settled  the  question  for  Lon.  He  sidled  a  little 
nearer  to  Zeb,  who  was  looking  over  Bryson's  shoulder 
at  the  coin  shining  in  his  palm. 

"I've  been  a  Bryan  man  all  along",  he  said,  with  an 
attempt  at  nonchalance. 

So  these  recruits  did  nothing  to  decide  the  question  of 
whose  should  be  the  majority  at  Frady's. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  settlement,  the  carrier 
came  in  sight  at  this  moment,  and  it  became  evident 
that  he  was  late  because  his  mule  had  to  bear  a  double 
burden.  Mounted  behind  Bill  Pinner  was  a  spruce  young 
fellow  who  had  preferred  this  inelegant  conveyance  to 
the  more  dignified  but  more  fatiguing  method  of  travel 
on  foot. 

He  jumped  down,  stiff  from  his  ride,  and  was  greeted 
with  superciliousness  by  the  elders,  who  looked  scorn- 
fully on  his  good  clothes,  and  by  the  younger  men  with 
a  certain  shyness  inspired  by  the  same  garments.  He 
knew  everybody,  for  Aleck  Lance  often  came  back  to 
the  settlement  where  he  had  been  born,  though  he  was 
a  great  swell  in  Denby  now,  the  head  clerk  in  the  largest 
dry-goods  shop  there. 
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Zeb,  who  regarded  him  with  a  mingling-  of  admiration 
and  suspicion,  took  him  into  the  house.  His  father,  with 
suitable  solemnity,  unlocked  the  post-bag-,  slowly  read 
aloud  the  name  on  each  article  of  mail,  stamped  it,  and 
gravely  presented  it  to  its  tantalized  owner. 

When  he  had  watched  his  neighbors  out  of  sight  John 
Frady  went  through  the  store  into  the  living-room, 
where  rosy-cheeked  Betty  was  cooking  supper,  radiant 
and  deft  under  the  observation  of  Aleck  Lance.  Just  as 
her  father  came  in  she  was  presenting  the  young  man 
with  a  glance  of  flattered  appreciation  of  one  of  his 
obvious  compliments. 

"If  girls  won't  switch  their  eyes  at  anything!"  groaned 
Frady  disgustedly.     He  considered  Lance  "trifling". 

It  was  not  a  gay  party  at  supper.  Zeb  and  his  father 
were  on  strained  terms,  and  neither  of  them  accepted 
Lance  with  full  cordiality.  To  make  up  for  their  cold- 
ness, Betty  was  especially  agreeable  to  Aleck,  which 
caused  Zeb  and  the  old  man  to  scowl  at  her  almost  as 
sourly  as  they  did  at  each  other  and  at  their  guest. 

Zeb  buckled  on  his  spurs  before  the  others  had  finished 
their  meal.  Old  John  was,  too  proud  to  ask  where  he 
was  going,  but  Betty  had  no  reason  for  keeping  silence. 

"Which  sweetheart  are  you  going  to  see?"  she  inquired. 
She  owed  Zeb  for  several  thrusts  of  a  similar  nature. 

"Tom  Bryson",  he  flung  back  defiantly,  and  slammed 
the  door  behind  him. 

John  Frady  pulled  his  beard,  but  he  said  not  a  word 
until  he  saw  Betty  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl  after  she 
had  wTashed  the  dishes.      "Where  ye  going-?"  he  asked. 

"Just  for  a  little  walk  with  Aleck,  dad." 

Frady  grunted  at  her  taste.  "Just  one  half  hour. 
You  hear  me"?  he  roared.     "Not  a  minute  more." 
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It  isn't  long- — a  half  hour — but  when  they  came  back 
Aleck  kissed  Betty  as  he  stood  with  one  hand  on  the 
latch  of  the  door,  and  she  whispered,  "We  musn't  let 
dad  and  Zeb  suspect.     I  don't  guess  they  like  you." 

So,  when  they  went  in,  Betty  shivered  over  the  fire, 
and  Aleck  began  to  talk  with  the  old  man  on  the  subject 
surest  to  interest  him — politics.  John  was  caught  at 
once. 

"I  tell  you,  Aleck,  hit's  nip  and  tuck  this  election.  I've 
just  been  going  over  in  my  head  all  the  votes,  and  I 
declare  I  believe  hit's  gr>ing  to  be  an  even  thing." 

Lance  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pencil  and  an  old 
envelope.      "Let's  write  them  down,"  he  said. 

"All  right.  Put  down  Hudson  and  the  three  John- 
sons and  Pink  and  Ashley  Rickman — they're  Republi- 
cans sure.  And  your  uncle,  Charlie  Lance.  But  your 
cousin  Miles  has  gone  in  with  Zeb  and  listened  to  Tom 
Bryson — confound  him!" 

So  it  went  on  through  the  whole  settlement,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  list,  which  was  finished  by  Joe  Pressley, 
Republican,  and  Lon  Pressley,  Democrat,  Lance  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that,  things  did,  indeed,  seem 
about  even. 

Frady  was  deeply  discouraged.  Aleck  looked  keenly 
at  him. 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to" — he  lowered 
his  voice  and  whispered. 

Frady  started- and  flushed. 

"Hm;  that's  an  old  trick,"  he  returned.  "But  I  don't 
guess  that  that  one  or  any  other  has  been  played  in  this 
settlement  since  I  was  a  boy." 

"All  the  more  reason  nobody '11  suspect  anything." 
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Lance  urged  nothing-  more.  He  was  talking-  merely 
to  divert  the  old  man's  attention  from  his  affair  with 
Betty,  and  he  did  not  then  see  in  the  scheme  any  advan- 
tage to  himself.  For  quite  five  minutes  John  sat 
thinking.     At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Devil  had  won. 

"I  don't  know  who'd  do  hit,"  he  whispered. 

Aleck,  who  had  been  throwing  kisses  at  Betty  behind 
her  father's  back,  sat  up  suspiciously  straight. 

"Eh?     Oh!     That's  so." 

"Unless" —    John  raised  his  eyebrows  interrogatively. 

"Me?  I  can't.  I  must  go  back  to  Denby  on  the  up- 
train  Tuesday  to  vote,  you  know." 

Again  Frady  plunged  into  thought.  "If  I  could  get 
hold  of  Joe  Pressley,  now,  he'd  be  just  the  one.  He'd 
get  into  his  head  what  he  had  to  do,  and  he  wouldn't 
realize  what  he  was  doing.     Do  you  understand?" 

Aleck  nodded  indifferently.  "I  should  think  one  of 
them  Pressleys  would  be  just  the  fellow,'  he  agreed 
languidly. 

"Joe  said  this  afternoon  that  he  was  going  to  vote 
Republican." 

"Why  not  Lon  as  well  then?  They  do  everything  just 
alike",  said  Aleck,  forgetting  the  list. 

"Not  since  they  quarrelled."  Frady  glanced  at  his 
daughter. 

Aleck  waked  up.  "About  Betty?  They're  sweet  on 
her?" 

"Both  of  'em." 

"Do  they  really  care?" 

"Plumb  crazy." 

"Then  can't  you  work  'em  through  Betty?  Get  her 
to  tell  Joe  she'll  marry  him  if  the  Republicans  win,  and 
then  you  tackle  him.     See?" 
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Again  a  flush  clouded  Frady's  cheek,  and  he  looked 
across  at  Betty  with  something-  of  chivalry  in  his  glance. 

"Still,"  he  answered  himself,  "he  ain't  got  good  sense, 
and  hit  won't  make  any  difference  to  him  or  her  in  the 
end".     He  raised  his  voice.     "Betty,  come  here." 

Betty  put  her  elbows  on  the  table  like  the  men  while 
the  conspiracy  was  explained  to  her.  When  her  part 
was  described  she  was  about  to  refuse  indignantly  but  a 
look  from  Lance  g-ave  her  the  cue  of  acquiescence. 

Aleck  lighted  the  lamp  for  her  when  she  prepared  to 
go  up  stairs. 

"We've  fixed  him  "  he  whispered,  nodding-  side  wise  at 
the  old  man  dozing-  before  the  fire.  "He  wouldn't  think 
I'd  suggest  that  about  you  and  Joe  if  I  cared  for  you, 
do  you  see?" 

"What  about  Zeb?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  afraid  of  Zeb.  But  I  'low  some 
way '11  turn  up  for  us  to  bluff  him." 

Betty  went  to  church  the  next  morning  under  her 
brother's  unusually  affable  escort.  Her  father  and  Aleck 
thought  that  she  would  have  more  chance  with  Joe  if 
they  were  not  there.  After  service  she  managed  to  see 
him  and  send  him  into  the  seventh  heaven  by  telling  him 
that  she  expected  him  without  fail  in  the  evening". 

"You  got  Lance  there,"  he  objected. 

"He  and  dad  are  going  over  to  see  Aleck's  uncle 
Charlie,  I  reckon,"  said  Betty,  and  Joe  was  reassured. 

"Did  you  get  to  see  Joe?  Is  it  all  right?"  whispered 
Aleck,  as  the  girl  slid  from  her  mule  into  his  arms. 

"Yes,  and  I've  fixed  Zeb,  too,"  she  returned 
triumphantly. 

Joe  and  Lon  made  their  usual  calls  on  Sunday  and 
Monday  evening-. 
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On  Tuesday  morning-,  before  dawn,  Joe  Pressley,  with 
whom  John  Frady  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements, 
reached  the  school  house  where  the  voting  was  to  be 
done.  He  needed  no  light  to  show  him  the  arrangement 
of  the  cabin  where,  in  the  fight  for  knowledge,,  he  had 
suffered  not  one  but  many  Waterloos.  He  knew  that 
there  was  an  upper  flooring  of  loose  boards,  and  he  felt 
his  way  to  the  ladder.  He  remembered  that  there  was  a 
rude  partition  in  this  loft,  one  side  being  used  as  a  place 
to  store  and  dry  wood  during-  the  winter^  and  the  other 
as  a  prison  for  recalcitrant  scholars.  He  frequently  had 
visited  both  rooms — if  such  they  could  be  called — and  he 
knew  that  it  made  no  difference  which  ladder  he  took, 
which  division  he  occupied.  Once  above,  he  took  off  his 
boots,  tucked  them  under  his  head  for  a  pillow,  and  soon 
was  in  a  renewal  of  the  heavy  sleep  from  which  he  had 
roused  himself  to  take  this  early  morning-  walk. 

When  he  awoke  the  sun  was  high  and  he  heard  voices 
beneath  him.  With  all  due  caution  he  peeked  through  a 
crack  in  the  floor.  Evidently  the  polls  had  been  open 
for  some  time.  John  Frady  and  Tom  Bryson  were  sitting- 
beside  the  table  on  which  was  the  ballot  box.  Zeb  and 
Lem  Sumner's  son  were  distributing  ballots. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Frady's  to  vote  early,  so  it  was 
but  the  usual  thing-  that  almost  all  the  ballots  were 
cast  when  twelve  o'clock  came,  and  an  hour's  recess 
for  dinner  was  declared.  Frady  secured  the  left-hand 
window  and  Bryson  the  right.  Then  they  crossed  the 
room,  pretending  not  to  see  each  other  as  they  passed  in 
the  middle,  and  each  examined  the  other's  fastening-. 
Outside  the  house  Frady  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key 
into  his  pocket,  and  Bryson  went  home  to  dinner  with 
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him — not  because  either  of  them  enjoyed  it,  but  that 
they  might  keep  an  eye  on  each  other. 

When  Joe  Pressleyno  longer  could  hear  their  footsteps 
he  took  from  his  pocket  a  strong"  cord  to  which  was  bent 
a  stout  hook.  He  lifted  from  the  flooring-  a  plank  next 
to  the  partition  and  directly  over  the  table.  Through 
the  hole  thus  made  he  let  down  his  line,  with  the  purpose 
of  catching  his  hook  into  the  opening  of  the  ballot-box, 
and  hauling  it  up  to  his  place  of  concealment.  Then  he 
intended  to  replace  Democratic  ballots  by  enough  of  the 
Republican  tickets  with  which  his  pockets  were  stuffed 
to  make  sure  of  a  Republican  majority.  Then  for  Betty 
and  Love  and  Happiness! 

It  was  an  old  trick,  as  Frady  had  said,  and  this  time 
it  was  to  be  thwarted. 

For  just  as  Joe  began  to  pull  in  his  booty  his  line  was 
dragged  violently  to  one  side,  and,  to  his  amazement, 
he  saw  the  box  plunge  and  swing  back  and  forth  and 
then  drop  with  a  bang  on  to  the  table  in  almost  the 
identical  position  it  had  occupied  before. 

The  counterpart  of  his  own  hook  was  caught  in  his 
line,  and  a  power  unseen  was  tugging  at  it  lustily. 

Instinctively  Joe  pulled  too,  with  the  desire  to  free  his 
cord  and  get  away.  He  was  almost  crazy  with  fright  at 
this  seemingly  inexplicable  incident,  but  he  feared  still 
more  the  detection  to  be  dreaded  if  he  dropped  so  signifi- 
cant a  clue  as  his  string. 

The  very  fiend  himself  seemed  at  the  other  end  of  it. 

Joe  gave  a  tremendous  jerk,  meaning  it  to  be  the  last. 
If  that  failed,  he  would  escape  from  the  building,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  found  out. 

In  some  way  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  against  the 
partition.     The  flimsy  boards  gave  way,   and  he  fell — 
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into  the  arms  of  Lon:  The  dull  blue  eyes  met  the  heavy 
brown  ones  in  a  stare  of  unmixed  wonder. 

"Was  that  you?"  asked  Joe  with  great  perspicacity. 

"Yes",  replied  Lon  truthfully. 

"What  you  doing-?" 

"Same  as  you,  I  reckon." 

"For  the  Democrats?" 

"Yes.     Did  Frady  put  you  up  here?" 

•"xVI.     Who  put  you?" 

"Bryson  and  Zeb." 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  goiug  to  get  anything"?  Joe 
was  ashamed  to  ask  the  question.  It  was  beginning  to 
dawn  on  him  that  the  whole  thing  was  shameful. 

The  old  habit  of  confidence  returned  to  Lon  as  before 
their  quarrel.  "Well,  yes,  kind  of.  If  the  Democrats 
win,  Betty  Frady's  going  to  marry  me,  and  I  was  going 
to  make  'em  win." 

Joe  was  angry  in  a  minute.  "Hit's  nothing  of  the 
sort,  Lon.  You  know  better.  Betty's  going  to  marry 
me  if  the  Republicans  win.     That's  why  I  came." 

"Did  she  tell  you  that?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  she  told  me  what  I  said." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other — a  long  and  steady 
gaze  that  made  apologies  for  the  past  and  explanations 
for  the  present  and  promises  for  the  future— but  not  a 
word  did  they  say.  The  Pressley  twins  "hadn't  good 
sense",  you  see! 

With  one  mind  they  replaced  the  flooring  and  descended 
their  respective  ladders.  Risking  detection  by  some 
passer-by  they  let  themselves  out  of  the  window  and 
locked  it  again  from  the  outside. 

Then  they  went  off  together  into  the  woods. 
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Frady  and  Bryson  had  a  cold  dinner.  Betty  had  spread 
the  table  and  had  left  various  preparations  beside  the 
fire,  but  she  herself  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

"I  reckon  she  didn't  really  expect  me  to  come  home  to 
dinner,  and  she's  gone  off  to  spend  the  day  somewheres," 
her  father  said  apologetically  to  Bryson,  "I  'low  we'd 
better  not  wait  on  her  longer." 

At  four  o'clock  the  polls  were  declared  closed.  Every- 
one had  voted  except  the  Pressley  boys.  Nobody  said 
much  about  them.  Frady  and  Bryson  felt  a  natural 
diffidence  about  entering  on  the  subject,  and  the  rest 
seemed  to  think  that  the  twins  had  not  had  "sense'' 
enough  to  vote  after  all. 

Neither  John  nor  Tom  could  refrain  from  sly  smiles  of 
triumph  as  the  count  progressed.  They  did  not  look  at 
each  other,  however.  After  all,  they  had  been  friends 
for  years,  and  each  found  himself  feeling  a  little  sorrj 
for  the  other's  disappointment.  .They  stared  out  of  the 
windows,  one  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  other  on 
the  other. 

There  was  a  stir  among  the  tellers  and  something  was 
said  about  a  re-count. 

A  re-count  was  not  a  long  proceeding  in  that  small 
community. 

Then  Frady  and  Bryson  heard  Charlie  Lance  say, 
"Hit's  just  the  same.     Let's  declare  hit," 

They  joined  the  crowd  about  the  table.  Zeb  stood 
near  his  father.     It  would  hit  the  old  man  hard,  he  knew. 

Charlie  Lance  stood  up,  his  paper  of  figures  in  his 
hand.  He  put  on  his  spectacles  and  spoke  very  distinctly. 

"Total  number  of  votes  cast,  sixty-four.  Republicans, 
thirty-two;  Democrats,  thirty-two.     Hit's  a  tie." 
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Involuntarily  Bryson  and  Frady  looked  at  each  other 
with  incriminating-  astonishment! 

There  was  some  paying-  of  bets  and  some  drinking  of 
whiskey  and  then  the  men  picked  up  their  shot-guns  and 
went  down  to  the  store  for  the  mail. 

The  post  brought  John  a  letter  from  Betty — "Betty 
Lance"  it  was  signed.  She  had  gone  to  Denby  with 
Aleck  on  the  up-train  that  morning,  and  they  were 
married  and  she  was  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world. 

John  pulled  his  beard  meditatively  after  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  day's  events  with  Zeb. 

"I  reckon  hit  serves  me  right/'  he  said.  "I  reckon 
this  is  what  they  call  diplomacy,"  he  went  slowly.  "The 
twins  is  fooled,  and  Lord  knows  I  and  Bryson  and  you  is 
fooled.  I  won't  say  Aleck's  fooled  because  I  don't  know 
what  he  expected — but  I  'low  poor  little  Betty's  the 
worst  fool  of  the  lot.  Hit  looks  like  hit  was  the  first 
day  of  April  instead  of  the  third  of  November!" 

M.  S.  C.  Peeton. 


THE   ICE-KING. 

Down  from  the  land  of  endless  snows 
The  Ice-King-  comes  on  the  roaring-  gale; 
He  stamps  on  the  rivers,  the  brooks  are  hushed, 
And  the  trees  are  cased  in  an  icy  mail; 
The  landscape  bears  a  covering-  white 
That  clothes  with  silence  hill  and  dale. 

Then,  ho!  for  the  stream  with  its  glassy  floor, 
And  hark  to  the  ring-  of  the  flying-  steel 
As  the  skater  bends,  with  rhythmic  beat, 
To  skim  the  river,  to  know,  to  feel, 
The  joy  of  g-liding,  checked  by  none,  to  hear 
The  music  in  the  ice's  clear  peal. 

Mine  is  the  winter  when  the  Ice-King-  reigns, 
And  the  air  is  crisp,  the  blood  runs  high, 
When  the  mind  is  clear  and  the  heart  is  free, 
And  the  voice  leaps  far  to  the  frosty  sky; 
Then  hail!  ag-ain  to  our  ermine  lord 
Ere  the  winter  hoar  must  die. 

Q.  S.  Miixs. 


"HENFMK    IBSEN.* 

IT  WAS  the  brilliant  Bernard  Shaw  who  said  that  the 
drama  could  never  be  the  same  ag"ain  since  Heurik 
Ibsen  has  written.  The  whole  spirit  of  modern  times, 
the  most  fruitful  germs  of  modern  culture  are  embodied 
in  the  dramas  of  Ibsen  and  his  disciples.  The  ideal  of 
the  present  age  is  indubitably  Shakespeare's  idea,  "to 
hold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue 
her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
it  form  and  pressure."  The  purpose  of  the  drama  is  to 
crystallize,  concretize  and  body  forth  the  ideals  of  the 
age.  Its  purpose  is  even  more  than  reflection,  it  is  pen- 
etration as  well.  The  drama  is  not  only  a  mirror  to 
reflect  the  surface  of  things,  but  also  a  Roentgen  ray,  to 
penetrate  the  surface  and  reveal,  beneath  the  outer 
integument,  the  very  bone  and  fundamental  structure  of 
modern  life.  The  great  dramatists  of  today  are  the 
abstract  and  brief  chronometers  of  the  time.  Arthur 
Wing  Pinero  once  said:  "It  is  surely  the  great  use  of 
modern  drama  that,  while  in  its  day  it  provides  a  rational 
entertainment,  in  the  future  it  may  serve  as  a  history  of 
the  hour  that  gives  it  birth." 

Such  a  dramatist  as  Ibsen  is  the  child  of  the  past, 
the  companion  of  the  present,  the  progenitor  of  the 
future.  That -he  is  the  heir  of  the  ages  but  increases 
his  obligation  to  image  forth  with  convincing  truth  the 
age  in  which  he  lives.  Goethe  has  said  somewhere  that 
to  know  the  man  you  must  know  the  age.  Of  no  time 
in  the  world's  history  is  this  saying  truer  than  of  the 
present.  The  theory  of  cosmic  unity,  of  world  solidar- 
ity, so  to  speak,  has  so  penetrated  the  thought  of  today 
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that  none  will  question  the  statement  that  the  age 
creates  the  man  and  the  man  helps  to  create  the  age. 
Every  epoch-making-  mind,  as  has  been  well  said,  is  at 
the  same  time  child  and  father,  disciple  and  master  of 
his  ag-e,  and  the  more  fully  he  surrenders  himself  to  it, 
the  more  fully  will  he  control  it.  No  one  has  expressed 
this  thought  more  ably  than  John  Addington  Syinonds 
has  done  in  these  words:  "Our  pride  and  sense  of 
human  independence  rebel  against  the  belief  that  men 
of  genius  obey  a  movement  quite  as  much  as  they  con- 
trol it,  and  even  more  than  they  create  it.  We  gain  a 
new  sense  of  the  vitality  and  spiritual  solidarity  of 
human  thought.  At  first  sight  the  individual  lessens; 
but  the  race,  the  mass  from  which  the  individual  emer- 
ges and  of  which  he  becomes  the  spokesman  and  inter- 
preter, gains  in  dignity  and  greatness.  Shakespeare  is 
not  less  than  he  is,  because  we  know  him  as  necessary  to 
a  series.     His  eminence  remains  his  own." 

In  this  light,  the  masterpieces  of  modern  drama 
appear,  not  as  detached  monuments  of  literary  art,  but 
as  symbols  of  a  growing  world-spirit.  We  see  in  the 
evolution  of  the  individual  the  evolution  of  human  pro- 
gress. The  stud}r  of  the  interpreter  of  life  today 
resolves  itself  into  a  study  of  the  vital  phases  of  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on  in  humanity  of  today.  Let  us 
glance  then  for  a  moment  at  the  materials  with  which 
Henrik  Ibsen,  the  great  surgeon  of  the  social  body  of  our 
time,  has  dealt. 

THE    DRAMATIC   PROBLEM. 

We  are  living  today  in  an  age  of  transition — the 
transition  between  criticism  and  faith.  The  nineteenth 
century  has  been  called  the  age  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
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doubt  and  the  greatest  faith  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Science,  with  its  transforming-  theories,  its  destructive 
and  far-reaching-  criticism,  swept  the  world  with  the 
force  of  an  avalanche.  The  world  has  had  to  be  re-con- 
stituted and  this  new  world  is  just  now  beginning  to 
emerge,  like  the  phoenix,  from  the  ashes  of  the  old.  The 
laboratory  method,  the  dissecting  fever,  the  analytic 
spirit  have  permeated  and  given  a  new  form  to  every 
department  of  human  life.  Nothing  was  accepted  as 
fact  until  placed  under  the  microscope,  subjected  to  the 
bombardment  of  X-rays,  analyzed  in  a  retort.  So  today 
we  have  a  new  psychology,  a  new  theory  of  medicine,  a 
new  sociology,  a  new  religion.  Everywhere  is  seen  mod- 
ification and  re-adjustment.  The  world  demands  the 
truth  today,  for  it  is  the  truth  which  maketh  free. 

Under  the  influence  of  cosmic  unity,  owing  its  origin 
to  Auguste  Comte  and  permeating  all  modern  thought, 
society  has  grown  to  symbolize  a  vast  wave  which  car- 
ries along  the  individual  with  it.  Its  laws  are  fixed;  if 
the  individual  resists,  he  is  submerged.  He  is  but  a  tiny 
atom  tossed  upon  the  surface  of  this  turbulent  wave. 
The  people,  public  opinion,  the  majority  are  often 
wrong.  Government  in  many  cases  appears  to  be  the 
stifling  of  the  wise  and  enlightened  by  the  will  of  the 
ignorant  majority. 

The  social,  compact  often  robs  the  individual  of 
freedom. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  the  individual  is  at 
war  with  his  fellows.  The  long  line  of  scientists  from 
Lamrack  to  Spencer,  from  Huxley  to  Ilaeckel,  from  Dar- 
win to  DeVries  have  held  their  solemn  clinics  and 
declared  that  the  theories  of  unlimited  competition  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  (or  perhaps  is  it  the  survival 
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of  the  most  unscrupulous?)  are  not  dreams,  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,  but  laws  as  sure,  inevitable  and  relent- 
less as  the  facts  of  life  and  death.  The  struggle  for 
existence  is  the  stern  reality  the  individual  is  ever  called 
upon  to  face.  Competition  becomes  so  fierce  as  to 
amount,  in  many  cases,  to  oppression,  elimination, 
destruction. 

Life  is  becoming  a  brutal  fight. 

From  the  side  of  modern  biology  and  modern  medi- 
cine, a  more  sinister  spectre  robs  the  world  of  peaceful 
sleep.  The  scientist,  the  biologist,  the  physician  play 
the  leading  roles  in  the  drama  of  our  life.  The  ghost 
of  Hamlet's  father  is  a  less  frightful  apparition  than  the 
specters  of  our  own  brain.  All  men  are  not  born  free 
and  equal.  Heredity  lays  its  skeleton  hand  upon  us  and 
we  enter  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  ineradicable 
taint  of  inherited  vice  or  degeneracy  gnawing  like  a  vul- 
ture at  our  very  vitals. 

The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

The  modern  theories  of  spiritualism,  thought-trans- 
ference and  hypnotic  suggestion  fill  our  souls  with  dis- 
quiet and  tend  to  lower  our  sense  of  human  vitality. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  control  of  mind  over 
mind,  spirit  over  spirit.  The  dominant  will  comes  into 
our  sphere  of  life,  exercises  its  occult  influence  upon  us, 
and  our  weaker  will  succumbs. 

Hypnotism  is  the  thief  of  individuality. 

Another  great  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  has  given  it  a  unique  distinction  in  the  history  of 
modern  civilization,  is  the  Feministic  Movement.  Ever 
since  John  Stuart  Mill  rang  in  the  new  era  of  woman's 
freedom,  ever  since  Henrik  Ibsen  declared  in  burning 
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words  that  in  the  workers  and  the  women  he  placed  all 
his  hopes  and  expectations,  and  for  them  he  would  work 
with  all  his  strength,  this  age  has  won  the  right  to  the 
title  "The  Age  of  Woman's  Emancipation".  Woman, 
the  radius  of  whose  sphere  has  so  long  been  abbreviated, 
is  at  last  beginning  to  gain  the  freedom,  economic, 
moral  and  intellectual,  that  has  so  long  been  denied  her. 
The  true  relation  between  man  and  woman  as  cooordi- 
nate  factors  in  human  progress  is  at  last  coming  to 
light. 

The  emancipation  of  woman,  in  its  most  genuine 
sense,  is  on  the  way. 

Remembering  above  all  that  science  is  the  active  and 
dominant  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  all  questions  now- 
a-days  are  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis,  we  begin  to 
obtain  some  perspective  of  the  complex  elements  of  mod- 
ern life  with  which  the  student  has  to  deal.  The  insis- 
tent problems  of  the  social  complex,  the  evolution  of  the 
individual  by  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
the  sociological  doctrine  of  environment,  the  biological 
theory  of  heredity,  the  psychic  phenomenon  of  hypno- 
tism, the  great  gulf  fixed  between  social  influence  and 
social  impotence,  the  growing  corruption  of  politics,  the 
increasing  unrest  and  discontent  of  the  laboring  classes, 
the  laxity  of  marriage  relations,  the  growing  artificiality 
in  our  daily  life,  the  emancipation  of  woman  and,  per- 
meating- all,  the  spirit  of  science — these  and  other  press- 
ing problems  demand  treatment  and  solution  at  the 
hands  of  the  thinker  and  dramatist  of  toda}r.  It  is 
through  his  masterly  treatment  of  these  great  problems 
that  Henrik  Ibsen  is  hailed  today  as  a  judge,  a  poet- 
prophet  and  a  seer.  He  has  established  the  foundations 
of  a  new  school  of  art  by  enlisting  the  art  of  natural- 
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ism  in  the  service  of  great  social  reforms.  His  stern  and 
uncompromising-  idealism  led  him  to  this  step,  a  state- 
ment  justified  try  a  consideration  of 

THE   MORAL    PROBLEM. 

Matthew  Arnold  once  said  that  Goethe  diagnosed  the 
political  and  social  systems  of  Europe,  struck  his  finger 
upon  the  weak  places  and  said:  "Thou  ailest  here — and 
here."  This  is  what  Ibsen  has  done  in  the  sphere  of 
ideals,  the  domain  of  morals.  Like  Goethe,  Ibsen  is  one 
of  those  rarest  types  to  be  found  in  literature  —a  union 
of  the  scientific  and  literary  temperaments.  Ibsen  once 
called  himself  a  clinical  observer,  holding  the  feverish 
hand  of  society  and  counting  its  pulse  in  the  interest  of 
art  and  science.  A  remarkable  diagnostician,  he  lays 
his  finger  upon  the  social  cankers  of  the  age  and,  by  his 
unflinchingly-truthful  analysis,  points  a  moral  for  all 
time. 

His  life  might  be  called  the  enunciation  of  the  belief, 
it  might  almost  be  said  of  the  discovery,  that  a  man 
may  be  an  optimist  and  a  pessimist  at  the  same  time. 
The  pessimist  for  humanity  of  today  is  the  optimist  for 
humanity  of  tomorrow.  The  indignation  of  today  is  the 
spur  to  the  effort  of  tomorrow.  The  perishability  of 
earthly  things — in  that  Ibsen  places  his  hope  for  the 
future.  Browning,  as  Chesterton  has  recently  told  us, 
rested  his  hope  in  the  imperfection  of  man;  to  the  world 
he  showed  a  very  insanity  of  optimism.  Ibsen  rests  his 
hope  in  the  evolution  of  human  ideals;  to  the  world  he 
has  shown  the  sanity  of  pessimism. 

"The  ideal  is  dead,  long  live  the  ideal!"  is  the  epitome 
of  all  human  progress.  It  is  in  the  evolutionary  trend 
of  human  progress  that  Ibsen  puts  his  profoundest  trust. 
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He  resented  the  charge  of  nihilism  more  bitterly  than 
any  charge  that  was  ever  brought  against  him.  At 
Upsala,  in  1877,  when  Scandinavia's  great  university 
conferred  upon  him  the  doctor's  degree,  he  said:  "It 
has  been  asserted  on  various  occasions  that  I  am  a  pessi- 
mist. So  I  am  to  this  extent — that  I  do  not  believe 
human  ideals  to  be  eternal.  But  I  am  also  an  optimist, 
for  I  believe  firmly  in  the  power  of  those  ideals '  to  prop- 
agate and  develop."  Ibsen  believes,  with  one  of  his  own 
characters,  that  "the  old  beauty  is  no  longer  beautiful, 
the  new  truth  no  longer  true."  Ibsen  would  no  doubt 
say,  as  Lessing  did,  that  if  God  held  out  truth  to  him  in 
his  right  and  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  his  left,  he  would 
choose  the  left.  Ibsen  never  made  a  more  characteristic 
remark  than  this;  "Neither  our  moral  conceptions  nor 
our  artistic  forms  have  an  eternity  before  them.  How 
much  in  duty  are  we  really  bound  to  hold  on  to?  Who 
can  afford  me  a  guarantee  that  up  yonder  on  Jupiter, 
two  and  two  do  not  make  five?" 

This  profoundly  skeptical  attitude,  extending  even  to 
the  axioms  of  mathematics,  is  the  clearest  mark  of 
Ibsen's  mind.  Nothing  is  accepted  which  has  not  gone 
through  the' powerful  alembic  of  his  searching  intelli- 
gence. It  is  the  future  in  which  he  puts  his  faith,  and 
historical  optimism  describes  his  personal  angle  of 
vision.  Like  Nietzche's  fierce  prophet  Zarathustra,  Ibsen 
might  well  say  of  himself:  "I  am  of  today  and  of  the 
past;  but  something  is  within  me  that  is  of  tomorrow, 
and  the  day  after  tomorrow  and  the  far  future." 

Ibsen's  whole  ideal  of  life  may  best  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  Polonius  in  "Hamlet": 
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"To  thine  own  self  be  true 
And  it  doth  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Self  development,  moral  expansion  is  the  great  lesson 
Ibsen  has  sought  to  teach  the  world  of  today.  In  this, 
he  is  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which 
teaches  that  self-development  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
human  being.  "The  expression  of  our  own  individual- 
ity is  our  first  duty,"  Ibsen  once  said,  and  this  doctrine 
he  has  exemplified  in  all  his  social  dramas.  If  only 
every  man  be  true  to  himself,  if  only  every  individual 
will  seek  his  own  highest  development,  the  future  is  not 
to  be  feared.  It  is  in  that  future  that  God's  Kingdom 
shall  come.  Henrik  Ibsen  once  rose  at  a  banquet  and, 
in  a  toast  as  holy  as  a  benediction,  as  solemn  as  a  sacri- 
fice, drank  deep  to  Das  Werdende,  Das  Kommende. 

Ibsen  has  created  a  new  art,  has  enlisted  it  in  the 
service  of  humanity  as  an  instrument  for  social  reform. 
What  does  he  hope  to  accomplish  by  this  socialization, 
this  moralization  of  literature?  The  ultimate  question 
then  is  in  regard  to  the  ethical  significance  of 

THE   SOCIAL   PROBLEM. 

Tb  understand  the  philosophic  and  ethical  import  of 
the  Ibsenian  drama  is  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
Ibsen's  life.  And  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Ibsen's 
life  is  to  g-ain'a  vision  of  the  inspiration,  manifestation 
and  tendency  of  modern  humanitarianism.  Behind  the 
dry  light  of  Ibsen's  sardonic  smile,  the  lash  of  his  mor- 
dant satire,  the  cold  fascination  of  his  magician's  eye 
may  be  discerned  the  most  sincere,  earnest,  even  passion- 
ate desire  to  improve  the  prevailing  social  order.     The 
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man  who  wrote  the  tremendously  significant  words, 
"What  is  wanted  is  a  revolution  of  the  spirit  of  man,"  is 
nothing-  if  not  philanthropic,  nothing-  if  not  human- 
itarian. 

His  great  guiding  inspiration  is  social  pity,  a  deep 
sympathy  for  mankind.  With  this  as  the  impulsive 
force  of  his  dramatic  genius,  he  has  sought  to  inspire  in 
every  man's  heart  the  desire  for  ennobling  humanity, 
the  will  to  elevate  the  plane  of  human  existence.  And 
how  is  Ibsen,  a  dramatist,  to  do  this?  He  has  sought  to 
do  it  by  recognizing  the  moral  quality  of  all  human 
experience.  Morality,  as  Max  Nordau  has  said,  is 
essentially  optimistic,  presupposing  conscious  and 
rational  efforts  towards  the  realization  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

Recognizing  the  moral  quality  of  all  human  exper- 
ience, Ibsen  has  taught  us  in  the  school  of  our  own  life. 
He  has  held  up  the  mirror  before  us  and  therein  we  have 
recognized,  with  amazement  and  often  with  cursings  and 
revilings,  our  own  features,  our  own  lineaments.  None 
but  ourselves  have  we  met  on  the  highway  of  fate.  As 
Goethe  said  of  Moliere,  Ibsen  has  chastised  us  by  paint- 
ing us  just  as  we  are.  And  he  has  done  it  by  appealing, 
not  to  Plutarch,  Holinshed,  and  the  Chronicles,  but  to 
the  unquiet,  disturbing  life  of  our  own  day.  In  his 
social  dramas,  Ibsen  has  given  us  nothing,  as  he  himself 
says,  that  he  has  not  either  seen  or  lived  through.  If 
he  does  not  set  us  free,  it  is  his  own  fr.ult.  For  he  has 
told  us  the  truth.  He  has  given  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which,  as  Tolstoi  said,  Shakespeare  never  con- 
sciously proposed  to  himself — "What  are  we  alive  for?" 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose,  because  Ibsen  dramatizes 
single,    sometimes    unusual    phases   of   existence,    that 
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therefore  his  plays  are  not  universal.  Nothing-  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  His  plays  are  universal  because 
they  are  laid  in  the  inner  life,  the  region  of  moral  con- 
sciousness. It  might  be  said  that  his  whole  drama  is  a 
microscopic  analysis  of  the  morbid  self-consciousness  of 
modern  society.  From  the  standpoint  of  art  also,  his 
dramas  are  universal,  because  they  are  inclusive  of  three 
distinct  types.  The  late  Frank  Norris  said  not  long 
before  his  death:  "Every  novel  must  do  one  of  three 
things— it  must,  first,  tell  something-;  or,  second,  show 
something-;  or,  third,  prove  something."  If  it  be  granted 
that  this  classification  is  legitimate  for  the  drama  as 
well  as  the  novel,  it  will  be  found  completely  exemplified 
in  the  dramas  of  Ibsen.  They  do  all  three  of  these  things: 
first,  they  narrate  incidents;  second,  they  penetrate  deep 
into  the  character  and  motives  of  type-men;  and,  third, 
prove  something-,  either,  by  their  conclusions  or  by  the 
influences  you  are  forced  to  draw  from  them. 

Social  pity  has  been  the  inspiration  of  Henrik  Ibsen, 
truth  his  criterion,  his  subject — life.  What  immediate 
effect  have  plays,  thus  grounded,  upon  his  auditory? 
Their  immediate  effect  is  to  awaken  thought,  to  induce 
reflection;  to  compel  people  to  analyze  and  ponder  grave 
questions  of  individual  and  social  morality.  It  is  true 
that  Ibsen  does  not  summon  to  immediate  action — we 
can  do  nothing  for  little  Nora,  or  Helen  Alving,  for 
Hedda  Gabler,  or  Rebecca  West.  Yet  we  brood  over  the 
questions  set  before  us.  As  the  French  put  it,  ih  don- 
nent  a  peuser — they  start  within  you  a  train  of  reflec- 
tions and  meditations  which  may  alter  your  own  life, 
which  maj'  influence  the  whole  world.  For,  as  Emer- 
son says,  "To  think  is  to  act." 
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Ibsen  is  at  once  a  great  realist  and  a  great  idealist, 
a  great  optimist  and  a  great  pessimist.  He  once  said 
publicly:  "It  should  be  the  endeavor  of  every  dramatist 
to  improve  the  prevailing  order  of  the  world."  His  own 
high  aim  in  his  social  dramas  is  to  aid  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  to  assist  in  the  perfecting  of  civil  life. 

It  seems,  as  Brunetiere  say,  that  we  of  todaj^  are 
marching  towards  the  socialization,  the  moralization  of 
literature.  What  higher  aim,  what  nobler  function  can 
literature  have  than  this?  Some  day  it  will  be  univer- 
sally admitted  that  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi,  Bjornson,  Haupt- 
mann  and  Suderman  have  not  lived  in  vain.  In  that  day 
the  world  will  pay  homage  to  Henrik  Ibsen  because, 
since  he  has  lived,  literature  has  thrilled  with  a  new 
joy — ths  passion  for  a  more  just  and  beautiful  social 
order. 

Archibald  Henderson. 


THE  OPEN    BOOK. 

UPON  A  NATURAL  terrace  on  the  side  of  one  of 
the  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina,  stands  a  house 
that  would  grace  the  suburban  section  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive city.  It  is  two  stories  in  height  and  its  architec- 
ture, though  simple,  suggests  by  the  broad,  vine-shaded 
verandas  and  large  windows  opening  upon  airy,  well-fur- 
nished rooms,  a  degree  of  comfort  akin  toluxury.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lawn  before  the  building  is  a  fountain  fed 
from  a  spring-  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain  behind  the  ter- 
race. The  clear,  cold  water  drops  through  an  iron  pipe 
down  a  sheer  descent  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet  before  it 
bursts  forth  in  a  crystal  column  which  leaps  far  into  the 
air  to  dissolve  into  a  myriad  tiny  particles  that  shower 
into  the  pool  beneath.  The  terrace  faces  the  west,  and 
the  afternoon  sun,  shining-  into  the  valley,  rests  upon 
this  jet  of  water,  making  it  sparkle  with  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow. 

This  expensive  dwelling,  hidden  away  in  the  moun- 
tains, far  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  was  up  to  a 
few  years  ago  the  summer  home  of  a  retired  banker, 
Hargrave  by  name.  He  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  fifty 
or  perhaps  fifty-five,  quiet  and  disliking  strangers,  fond 
of  reading  and  of  angling  for  trout  in  the  streams  that 
abound  near  Eagle  Terrace,  as  he  had  named  his  sum- 
mer home.  Here  it  was  his  custom  to  bring  his  family 
in  early  summer  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  country  life 
and  to  escape  the  obligations  of  society  until  the  cool 
weather  came  again. 
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Early  in  June  of  the  year  in  which  occurred  the  inci- 
dent with  which  this  story  deals,  Mr.  Hargrave  resorted 
as  usual  to  Eagle  Terrace.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  only  daughter,  Nan,  a  bright  young  girl  of 
twenty,  just  graduated  from  one  of  the  leading  schools 
of  the  state,  pretty  and  very  domestic.  She  and  her 
mother  spent  the  first  two  weeks  in  superintending  the 
work  of  preparing-  the  house  for  the  summer.  The 
shutters,  so  long  closed,  were  flung  open  and  rugs  or 
linen  hung  from  every  window.  All  was  hurry  and 
bustle  about  the  place;  floors  were  scrubbed  until  no  ves- 
tig'e  of  dust  remained,  window  panes  were  polished  until 
the}'  shone,  shrubbery  was  trimmed  into  evenness  again, 
until  at  last  Eagle  Terrace  was  immaculate,  ready  for 
another  summer. 

Then  came  Roy,  the  only  son  of  the  family,  home 
from  Jefferson  where  he  was  studying  medicine,  and 
with  him  two  young  ladies,  cousins  of  the  Hargraves, 
who  were  to  spend  the  summer  with  them.  Upon  their 
arrival,  Eagle  Terrace  put  on  its  gala  attire  in  reality. 
The  white  dresses  of  the  girls  shone  upon  the  lawn, 
rendering  its  dark  green  more  beautiful,  the  presence  of 
their  fresh  }7oung  faces  in  the*house  added  to  it  a  new 
charm,  their  clear  voices  ringing  throug-h  the  halls  in 
song  or  laughter,  floated  into  the  outer  air  to  mingle 
with  the  music  of  the  fountain,  heightening  its  enchant- 
ment. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gayety  another  guest  arrived, 
Laurence  Turner,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  gradu- 
ated that  spring  with  honor  from  the  State  University. 
Years  before  the  Hargrave  and  Turner  families  had 
lived  side  by  side  in  Asheville  and  had  been  very  intim- 
ate.    At  that  time  the  Turner's  had  been  well    off;  then 
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Laurence's  father  lost  most  of  his  property  in  specula- 
tions, and  soon  afterward  died,  leaving-  his  wife  and 
child  with  harely  enough  to  live  on.  In  the  days  before 
the  Turner's  misfortune  came,  Laurence  had  lived  much 
in  the  company  of  Roy  and  Nan  and  the  three  became 
the  closest  of  friends.  Later  on  when  the  Hargraves 
moved  into  a  more  pretentious  dwelling  in  another  part 
of  the  city,  Roy  and  Laurence  had  still  remained  chums, 
and  in  recent  years,  since  both  had  been  away  at  college, 
Laurence  had  spent  a  part  of  each  vacation  at  Eagle 
Terrace.  Usually  he  was  accompanied  by  his  mother 
but  this  summer  she  had  compelled  to  remain  in  Ashe- 
ville. 

Laurence  himself  was  a  handsome  young  man,  tall 
and  square  shouldered,  with  an  honest,  attractive  face 
and  a  straightforward  air  about  him.  He  had  been 
very  bright  in  college  and  showed  marked  literary  talent, 
was  very  ambitious,  and,  above  all,  he  was  in  love  with 
Nan.  As  children  they  had  played  together,  as  school- 
boy he  had  begun  to  pay  her  awkward  attention,  as  a 
youth  he  had  worshipped  her  madly,  and,  as  a  man,  he 
loved  her.  It  was  not  a  one-sided  affair  either,  for 
Laurence  found  favor  above  all  others  in  Nan's  eyes. 
However,  Laurence  had  his  share  of  pride,  and,  since 
the  summer  when  he  had  seen  Nan  return  for  the  first 
time  from  college,  a  young  lady,  he  had  felt  the  differ- 
ence in  their  circumstances  placed  between  them  and 
remained  silent.  He  had  waited  with  the  thougmt  that 
when  he  had  finished  his  education  and  would  be  ready 
to  begin  his  life  work  it  would  be  different,  but  in  the 
meantime  had  come  an  ambition  that  would  not  down. 
At  every  step  it  crossed  his  love  for  Nan.  He  saw  that 
with  her  it  could  never  be  accomplished  and  found    him- 
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self  no  nearer  the  solution  of  bis  problem  than  before. 

To  Laurence,  Nan  seemed  now  more  bewitching-  than 
ever.  She  was  his  ideal  of  a  woman,  rather  tall,  with  a 
wealth  of  black  hair  crowning-  a  face  ever  bright  with  a 
smile.  Her  black  eyes  were  always  full  of  light  and 
animation  as  she  talked,  and  Laurence  found  her  the 
most  entertaining  girl  in  the  world.  Besides  this  she  pos- 
sessed a  trait  that  he  admired  most  of  all — she  was 
very  athletic  for  a  girl.  He  admitted  to  himself  that 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  life  was  to  watch 
Nan  walk,  with  so  much  ease  and  grace  did  she  move. 
She  was  an  adept  at  tennis  and  a  great  walker  and  many 
were  the  hours  they  spent  together  on  the  court  west  of 
the  house  or  in  taking  long  rambles  over  the  mountains 
nearby. 

One  evening  some  time  after  Laurence's  arrival,  the 
dwellers  at  Eagle  Terrace  were  gathered  on  the  front 
veranda,  talking  and  enjoying  the  cool  night  air,  most 
welcome  after  an  oppressive  day.  Laurence  sat  upon 
the  steps,  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  that  sup- 
ported the  roof;  the  rest  of  the  company  lounged  in  the 
comfortable  wicker  porch  chairs.  For  a  time  the  con- 
versation was  animated,  interrupted  at  frequent  inter- 
vals by  bursts  of  laughter,  then  the  porch  grew  quiet  as 
the  talk  drifted  into  graver  channels.  Laurence  took 
but  little  part  in  the  discussion  that  arose  and  gradually, 
as  the  evening-  passed,  he  lost  track  of  what  was  being* 
said  altogether. 

With  his  head  thrown  back  against  the  post  behind 
him,  his  hands  clasped  about  his  knees,  he  gazed  through 
half-closed  eyelids  in  silent  admiration  at  the  landscape 
commanded  from  Eagle  Terrace.  The  full  moon  had 
just  topped  the  mountain  behind  the    house   and    shone 
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with  exquisite  softness  upon  the  lesser  peaks  that  lay- 
piled  in  a  confused  mass  beneath,  painted  those  higher 
ones  that  rose,  one  upon  the  other,  away  into  the  west 
with  dreamy  indistinctness  against  the  star-sprinkled 
background  of  the  sky,  rested  gently  upon  the  mists 
clinging  about  their  bases  and  the  clouds  at  their  sum- 
mits, making  them  gdow  with  a  delicate  splendor.  Not 
a  sound  broke  upon  the  night.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  silent  mountains  under  their  moonlit  canopy 
suggested  rest  and  peace,  rest  from  all  the  struggle  and 
slavery  of  the  world,  peace  from  all  the  contention  and 
unrest  of  life.  Laurence  ceased  to  hear  the  voices  in  his 
ears,  he  forgot  the  presence  of  those  around  him,  his  soul 
was  filled  with  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  plunge 
into  the  forest  that  reared  itself,  a  shadowy  mass,  beyond 
the  terrace,  to  leave  all  the  life  that  he  had  known,  to 
seek  on  and  on  through  the  moonlit  night  for  the  solace 
that  it  promised. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  suffered  a  rude  interrup- 
tion. Through  his  oblivion  he  realized  that  someone 
was  calling  his  name.  He  roused  himself  with  an  effort 
and  spoke  in  a  strained,  unnatural  voice.  A  chorus  of 
laughter  answered  him  and,  fully  roused  at  last,  he 
joined  in,  laughing  heartily  at  himself  for  being  such  a 
dreamer. 

"Oh,  Larry!  How  rude  of  you!"  cried  Nan,  "you  were 
asleep,  and  you  needn't  deny  it." 

"Yes,  and  you  missed  Roy's  lecture  on  poisons  too," 
continued  one  of  the  cousins. 

"Poisons!"  returned  Laurence.  "What  a  subject  for 
a  conversation!  You  weren't  plotting  against  me,  I 
hope?" 
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"Oh  no,  don't  alarm  yourself  unnecessarily,'1  Roy 
assured  him.  "The  subject  was  started  up  by  Nan's  men- 
tioning- the  rattler  the  boy  killed  near  the  house  to-day, 
and  it  was  concerned  mainly  with  rattlesnakes  and  the 
poison  they  inject  when  they  strike." 

"Yes,  rattlers  and  moccasins,"  said  Nan.  "What  was 
that  you  were  saying-  about  moccasins?  That  was  when 
I  noticed  Larry  and  I  missed  what  you  said." 

"I  merely  said  that  the  bite  of  the  highland  moccasin 
that  we  have  hereabouts  is  considered  as  deadly  as  that 
of  the  rattlesnake.  We  have  the  advantage  that  we  can 
usually  step  aside  to  some  dell  where  'mountain  dew'  is 
manufactured  und  obtain  plenty  of  antidote.  However, 
unless  this  antidote  is  applied  promptly  it  need  not  be 
applied  at  all.  The  venom  works  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity. The  only  sure  way  to  prevent  death  or  any  ill 
effects  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  such  snakes  is  to 
remove  the  poison  by  suction.  Sometimes  when  alcohol 
is  taken  internally  it  leaves  enough  of  the  poison  in  the 
system  to  'settle'  in  some  member,  usually  where  the 
snake  strikes,  causing  permanent  deformity.  For 
instance,  during  the  past  year  I  saw  in  one  of  the  Balti- 
more hospitals  a  boy  of  ten  whose  leg  was  terribly 
twisted  and  shrunken.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  he 
had  been  bitten  by  a  rattler  and  that  the  alcohol  used  as 
an  antidote  had  been  insufficient;  enough  to  prevent 
death  but  not  enough  to  absorb  all  of  .  the  poison.  The 
physician  who  gave  me  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
told  me  that  he  had  once  seen  a  death  ensue  from  such 
a  cause  and  that  it  was  horrible  to  the  last  degree. 
The  victim's  face  was  drawn — " 

"Oh,  Roy,  hush!"  cried  Nan.     "I  can't  bear  to   listen! 
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Why  I'm  so  wrought  up  now  over  the  picture  that  you 
were  starting  to  draw  that  I'm  too  nervous  to  go  to  sleep." 

"You  nervous?"  Roy  answered  incredulously.  "Why 
you  don't  know  what  that  word  means.  Say,  Larry, 
how's  that  for  a  joke?     Nan  says  she's  nervous." 

"Well,  for  my  part,"  spoke  up  Laurence,  "I  prefer  'moun- 
tain dew'  for  an  antidote.  Doubtless  Nan  will  find  that  a 
few  drops  of  it  will  cure  her  over-wroug-ht  nerves,  too." 

With  a  flurry  of  laughter  at  Nan's  expense  the  party 
began  to  break  up.  The  older  people  and  Roy,  with  his 
two  cousins,  went  indoors,  leaving  Nan  and  Laurence 
alone.     In  a  few  moments  Nan  joined  him  on  the  steps. 

'  'You  know  I  have  always  been  partial  toward  the  steps," 
she  said  with  a  little  laugh,  "but  I  never  dare  sit  here 
while  mother  is  near,  for  she  doesn't  approve  at  all." 

Laurence  smiled  to  himself.  "This  was  our  favorite 
seat  at  your  old  home  wasn't  it,  Nan?"  he  said. 

The  girl  nodded  and  looked  wistfully  out  over  the 
moonlit  mountains.  Her  eyes  saw  past  the  fountain  to 
peaks  beyond  that  had  entranced  Laurence.  As  she 
gazed  at  the  beautiful  picture  the  expression  on  her 
face  changed  to  one  of  infinite  longing;  she  felt  the 
same  impulse  that  her  lover  had  felt.  As  he  looked  at 
her  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever  before.  The  moonlight,  sifting  through  the  vines 
above,  fell  upon  her  hair,  imbuing  it  with  an  exquisite 
radiance,  illumining  her  face  with  all  that  was  pure, 
and  true,  and  noble  in  her  nature.  To  Laurence  it 
seemed  that  she  was  crowned  with  a  halo  transported  by 
the  beam  of  moonlight  from  the  vault  above.  He  saw 
only  the  girl  above  him,  heard  only  the  plashing  of  the 
waters  of  the  fountain.     Involuntarily  he  leaned  toward 
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her,  impelled  by  a  rush  of  affection  too  strong-  for  his 
control,  then  checked  himself  and  looked  out  across  the 
lawn.  The  mist  from  the  fountain  had  formed  a  thin 
haze  that  hung-  like  a  great  bridal  veil,  airy  and  intang- 
ible, about  the  jet  of  water  in  its  centre.  Again  his 
emotion  rose  within  him  and,  hardly  knowing  what  he 
did,  he  placed  his  hand  gently  over  the  small  one  on  the 
step  beside  him.     It  did  not  move. 

"Nan!"  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  trembling. 

"Yes,  Laurence,"  she  answered,  still  looking  out  into 
the  west. 

The  sound  of  their  voices  brought  Laurence  to  him- 
self again.  There  was  a  momentary  struggle,  then  the 
old  self-control.  He  rose,  and  drew  the  girl  up  beside 
him.  For  a  moment  he  stood  there,  her  hand  in  his, 
looking  into  her  upturned  face,  then  he  said: 

"Nan,  we  must  be  going  in;  it's  getting  too  cool  for 
you  out  here.  Don't  you  feel  the  dampness  from  the 
fountain?" 

Over  the  girl's  face  there  flashed  an  expression  of  dis- 
appointment, of  chagrin,  almost  of  vexation.  It  was 
gone  in  an  instant;  had  it  been  daylight  she  would 
never  have  allowed  it  to  show,  but  in  the  dim  light  she 
had  betrayed  herself.  Laurence  had  caught  only  that 
momentary,  fleeting  glimpse,  but  it  was  enough  to  make 
his  eyes  bright  "with  gladness  as  he  turned  into  the 
house.  There  he  was  his  old  self  again,  carefully 
guarding  every  look  and  word,  and  yet  he  would  have 
g-iven  all  that  he  possessed  if-  his  pride  and  ambition 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

They  did  not  stop  long  for  it  was  already  late. 
Laurence  bade  Nan  goodnight  and  went  upstairs,  but 
not  to  sleep.     Once  in  his  room  he  seated  himself  in  one 
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of  the  front  windows  and  gazed  out  into  the  distance 
where  moonlit  mountain  tops  and  sky  seemed  to  melt 
tog-ether.  Again  the  feeling  of  discontent  seized  him,  but 
this  time  it  took  another  course.  He  was  feverish  and 
restless,  swept  away  by  the  depth  of  his  passion  for 
Nan,  angry  at  himself,  rebellious  against  the  world  for 
its  harshness.  He  rose  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room 
with  quick,  nervous  movements.  Finally  he  took  a  note- 
book from  his  coat,  flung  himself  into  a  chair  beside  the 
table  and  began  to  write.  Hurriedly  he  wrote,  flinging 
back  the  finished  pages  in  rapid  succession,  dashing 
down  upon  the  paper  before  him  the  thoughts  that 
crowded  in  his  mind,  giving  vent  to  the  emotions  that 
struggled  in  his  breast.  As  the  sentences  succeeded  each 
other  his  work  took  form.  Upon  the  narrow  sheets  the 
story  of  his  life,  his  love,  his  hopes  began  to  grow.  He 
wrote  of  the  past,  of  its  pleasures  and  its  pain;  of  the 
present,  of  his  love  for  Nan,  and  upon  the  paper  he 
poured  forth  the  words  that  had  been  in  his  heart  on  the 
moonlit  porch,  wrote  them  down  in  sentences  living 
with  the  fire  and  ardor  of  his  love.  Then  he  wrote  of 
the  future,  of  what  he  had  never  trusted  to  a  soul,  never 
acknowledged  before  in  black  and  white,  even  to  him- 
self, of  his  hopes  and  his  ambitions.  It  was  far  in  the 
night  when  he  cast  the  book  aside  and  attempted  to 
sleep,  but  in  vain.  Through  the  open  window  the  rip- 
ple of  the  fountain,  soft  and  musical  in  the  silent  night, 
was  borne  to  his  ears  on  the  breeze,  and  ever  before  his 
eyes  remained  the  picture  of  the  girl  with  the  moonlight 
resting  gently  on  her  hair.  Thus  he  lay  until  morning 
when  he  heard  Nan's  voice  ring  through  the  hall  below 
in  a  song.  Then  there  rose  a  great  gladness  in  his 
breast    to    know    that   she    was  there  so  near  him;   his 
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thoughts  were  no  longer  troubled  by  the  future.  Before 
his  mind  passed  countless  images  of  the  Nan  he  had 
known  in  the  past,  and  he  gave  himself  over  to  dream- 
ing of  her,  oblivious  to  the  flight  of  time. 

The  sound  of  wheels  rattling  on  the  drive  before  the 
house  finally  roused  him,  and  he  started  up  to  find  that 
it  was  far  past  the  breakfast  hour.  When  he  descended 
the  stairs  the  house  was  deserted  and  he  was  about  to 
conclude  that  the  rest  of  the  party  had  departed  on  an 
excursion,  leaving  him  behind  as  punishment  for  over- 
sleeping. However,  as  he  started  out  of  the  front  door 
he  met  Nan  coming  up  the  steps,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
her  cheeks  glowing  in  the  fresh  morning  air  that 
lingered  long-  on  the  terrace  behind  the  mountain.  In 
her  hands  she  carried  two  baskets  such  as  the  mountain 
fishermen  use  to  hold  their  catch.  She  met  him  with  a 
sally  of  good  natured  raillery  for  his  tardiness  and  then 
led  the  way  to  the  dining  room  where  his  breakfast 
awaited  him.  While  he  ate  Nan  busied  herself  in  pack- 
ing a  lunch  basket,  talking  to  him  as  she  worked. 

"The  rest  of  the  folks  went  over  to  Miner's  Gap  for 
the  day,  and  they  would  have  had  me  to  go  too  and 
leave  you  to  your  fate  for  being  such  an  idler,"  she  said, 
"but  I  didn't  think  that  would  be  a  very  nice  way  to 
treat  a  guest,  so  I  didn't  go.  I  don't  care  about  Miner's 
Gap  an}rway;  it's  boring  to  have  to  stop  there  all  day. 
It'll  be  lots  nicer  to  go  up  Rocky  Branch  for  trout,  don't 
you  think?'' 

Laurence  smiled  to  himself.  He  had  heard  Nan  say 
several  times  that  Miner's  Gap  was  her  favorite  of  the 
picnic  grounds  in  the  vicinity.  He  wondered  if  there 
were  another  reason  that  she  had  not  given  for  prefer- 
ring to  stay.     For  his   part,    he    was    delighted   at  the 
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prospect  of  a  trip  to  Rocky  Branch.  He  was  fond  of 
trout-fishing-  and  besides,  he  was  going-  with  Nan.  She 
finished  packing  the  basket  and  went  out  into  the  hall 
calling  to  him,  as  she  went: 

"Hurry  up,  the  pony  rig's  waiting  and  it's  late  now." 
Laurence  made  haste  to  follow  her  with  the  basket 
and  soon  they  were  on  their  way  around  the  mountain 
toward  the  trout  stream.  The  way  was  rough  and  often 
very  steep,  so  their  progress  was  slow,  and  it  was  late  in 
the  morning  when  they  reached  the  end  of  the  road  and 
left  the  pony  trap  to  take  the  footpath  that  led  to  the 
stream  about  a  mile  farther  on. 

This  path  wound  around  the  edge  of  the  mountain, 
now  descending  into  dark  hollows  carpeted  with  ferns 
and  wild  flowers  and  overshadowed  by  clusters  of  lofty 
ash  and  pine,  now  sweeping  out  upon  the  edge  of  some 
precipice  at  whose  foot  a  torrent  tumbled  along  its 
rocky  bed.  From  such  a  vantage  ground  the  two  could 
catch  momentary  glimpses  through  clefts  between  the 
peaks  towering  above  them  near  at  hand,  of  mountain 
rising  majestically  upon  mountain  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  then  as  the  path  turned  abruptly  downward 
again,  they  were  once  more  shut  in  by  the  walls  of  the 
forest.  They  talked  but  little;  there  was  no  sound  over 
the  mountains  save  that  made  by  the  rushing  of  the 
streams,  mingled  with  the  notes  of  the  birds  in  the 
branches  overhead.  As  those  in  a  church  are  con- 
strained to  speak  in  hushed  tones,  so  these  young  people, 
alone  in  the  presence  of  the  grandest  works  of  nature, 
spoke  only  in  lowered  voices.  The  silent  mountains, 
rising  all  around  them  and  above  them,  stretching  ser- 
enely, majestically  toward  the  sky  as  they  had  done  ever 
since  the  first  dawn  lit   their  summits,  emblematic   of 
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eternity  and  God,  overawed  them  by  their  boundless 
strength,  their  solemnity  and  their  mysticism.  The 
two  lovers  on  the  narrow  path  felt  the  same  emotions, 
the  same  veneration  and  awe  that  had  inspired  the  first 
men,  thousands  of  3rears  before,  to  erect  rude  altars  on 
the  mountain  tops  and  sacrifice  there  to  the  gods  in 
whom  they  believed. 

The  knowledge  that  in  the  midst  of  this  great  solitude 
he  and  Nan  were  alone  aroused  in  Laurence  a  feeling  of 
exultation,  of  joy  at  leaving  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  be  with  her.  Both  he  and  Nan  forgot  for 
the  time  the  object  of  their  trip. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  stream,  their  destination, 
they  shook  off  the  reverie  into  which  they  had  fallen 
and  went  at  once  to  fishing.  Soon,  following  the  stream 
as  it  plunged  down  the  mountain,  forming  deep  swirling 
pools  here  and  there  in  its  course,  they  landed  several 
trout,  and  were  fast  forgetting  all  else  in  the  excitement 
of  their  sport.  From  a  pool  beneath  a  large  boulder 
Laurence  drew  an  exceptionally  fine  fish.  He  placed  it 
in  his  basket  comparing  it  with  a  trout,  the  finest  ever 
seen  in  that  section,  that  he  had  caught  in  the  same 
stream  the  year  before.  He  fastened  another  fly  on  his 
line  as  he  talked,  and  told  with  animation  of  the  capture 
of  the  prize,  dwelling  on  its  size  and  beauty.  When  he 
looked  up  he  caught  a  mischievous  light  playing  in 
Nan's  eyes. 

"Is  that  a  so-tale?"  she  asked  in  mock  innocence, 
throwing  back  her  head  and  smiling  at  him  in  a  way  of 
hers  that  was  most  tantalizing  to  Laurence. 

He  started  toward  her  involuntarily  exclaiming, 

"How  dare  you!  You  know  I  told  you  never  to  look 
at  me  that  way." 
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The  girl  avoided  him,  adroitly  stepping-  behind  a 
boulder,  her  lips  smiling,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  defi- 
ance. As  she  stopped  her  ankle  seemed  to  turn;  she 
half  knelt,  the  smile  on  her  face  vanished  to  give  place 
to  an  expression  of  dismay,  of  terror.  Laurence's  first 
thought  was  that  Nan  had  sprained  her  ankle  and  he 
sprang  forward  to  assist  her.  As  he  did  so  an  object 
slipped  from  behind  the  rock  in  front  of  her  and  darted 
toward  cover.  With  a  blow  of  his  fishing  rod  Laurence 
dispatched  it.  It  was  a  highland  moccasin.  His  breath 
seemed  to  catch  in  his  throat  and  choke  him  as  he 
looked  up  at  Nan.  She  was  leaning  against  the  rock, 
her  face  white  and  set,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  snake, 
writhing  on  the  ground  before  her.  Laurence  tried  to 
speak;  his  lips  trembled  so  that  he  could  hardly  form  a 
word. 

"Nan,  did  it  strike  you?"  he  asked,  his  voice  coming 
low  and  hoarse. 

She  did  not  move  her  eyes  from  the  moccasin.  "The 
flask!"  she  said.    "Look  in  the  baskets." 

Laurence  threw  back  the  lids  of  the  fish  baskets,  the 
clamps  that  should  have  held  the  flasks  were  vacant. 
He  emptied  the  contents  of  the  baskets  on  the  ground 
before  him;  they  held  only  the  trout  they  had  caught. 
Laurence  looked  up  at  Nan  without  a  word.  Her  lips 
moved  but  he  could  scarcely  hear  what  she  said. 

"I  left  them  on  the  table  in  my  hurry!  And  father 
always  warned  me  never  to  forget  them!" 

Through  the  minds  of  both  swept  the  same  thought: 
the  path  around  the  mountain,  the  road  home— then  it 
would  be  too  late;  there  was  but  one  way— Laurence 
must  draw  the  poison.  Another  thought  struck 
Laurence    and  appalled  him  for  the  moment.     On  the 
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inner  side  of  his  lip  there  was  a  cut,  fresh  and  very  sore, 
that  he  had  received  in  a  fall  the  day  before  and  had 
mentioned  to  no  one.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the 
poison  reached  that  wound!  Only  for  an  instant  he 
hesitated.  He  must  save  Nan,  no  matter  what  the  cost; 
that  was  the  uppermost  thought  in  his  mind.  He 
stooped  to  cast  out  of  sight  the  body  of  the  snake  which 
seemed  to  fascinate  Nan,  then  he  turned  to  her  and  took 
both  of  her  hands  in  his.  For  a  moment  they  stood 
looking-  into  each  other's  eyes  then  he  said, 
"Nan,  it  is  the  only  way.  You  must  let  me!" 
Her  face  was  very  white.  She  g-ave  him  one  long 
look  full  in  the  eyes  as  if  she  would  read  through  them 
into  his  heart,  his  soul;  then  she  slowly  nodded. 

Laurence  found  Nan  as  comfortable  a  seat  as  possible 
and  then  hastened  to  remove  the  poison,,  fearful  lest  he 
had  delayed  too  long  already.  The  snake  had  struck 
her  just  above  the  ankle  and,  opening  the  wounds  of  the 
fangs  with  the  blade  of  his  knife,  Laurence  removed  the 
venom  until  he  was  satisfied  that  not  a  trace  remained. 
Then  he  bound  up  the  wound  with  his  handkerchief  and 
prepared  to  return  to  Eagle  Terrace  as  quickly  as  he 
could.  Nan  was  very  weak  and  her  face  was  drawn 
with  pain,  but  she  did  not  faint.  Refreshed  by  some  of 
the  cool  water  from  the  stream  she  started  bravely  on 
the  walk  back,  to  the  pony  rig.  The  strain  that  she 
had  undergone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  render  the 
average  girl  helpless,  yet  she  merely  set  her  .lips  and 
shook  her  head  when  Laurence  offered  to  carry  her.  He 
could  not  help  feeling-  a  spirit  of  triumph*  a  sense  of 
ownership  in  the  girl  for  whom  he  had  risked  so  much, 
and  he  loved  her  more  than  ever  for  her  bravery.  But 
this    exultation    was    offset    by    a   dread  that  weighed 
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down  upon  his  heart.  While  he  was  removing-  the 
poison  he  had  frequently  rinsed  his  mouth  with  cold 
water  from  the  brook  and  had  endeavored,  as  well  as  he 
could,  to  draw  from  the  cut  within  his  lip  the  poison 
that  it  had  absorbed  as  he  worked.  However,  while 
this  cut  was  so  situated  as  to  receive  the  poison  directly 
as  he  extracted  it,  but  little  suction  could  be  brought  to 
bear  in  cleansing-  it,  in  turn,  and  he  felt  sure  that  enough 
had  gone  into  his  system  to  prove  dangerous — perhaps 
fatal. 

The  path  around  the  mountain  seemed  endless  to 
Laurence.  He  made  the  greatest  haste  possible,  assist- 
ing Nan  all  he  could,  even  carrying  her  over  the  roughest 
places,  but  they  progressed  very  slowly.  When  they 
finally  reached  the  pony  trap,  her  strength  was  almost 
spent.  She  wavered  and  would  have  fallen,  had 
Laurence  not  caught  her.  He  hastened  to  revive  her 
with  some  water  from  a  spring  nearby,  then  he  laid  his 
hands  gently  upon  her  shoulders.  Looking  straight  into 
her  eyes  he  said, 

"Nan,  you  must  brace  up  for  my  sake  and  help  me  to 
get  to  the  Terrace.     The  sooner  we  get  there  the  better!" 

He  felt  a  strange  numbness  coming  over  him.  The 
girl  caught  the  import  of  his  words  and  seized  his  arm, 
her  eyes  wide  with  fear. 

"Larry,  Larry,  you  don't  mean — "  the  question  died 
on  her  lips.  She  read  the  answer  in  his  eyes.  Pos- 
sessed with  a  frenzy  of  fear  she  pushed  him  toward  the 
cart. 

"Quick!  Take  the  pony,  Larry!  One  can  go  faster 
than  two,"  she  cried. 

"And  leave  you?"  answered  Laurence,  "you,  too,  are 
in  danger.     We  must  go  together." 
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Catching-  her  up  in  -his  arms  he  placed  her  in  the  cart 
and  sprang-  in  beside  her.  In  a  moment  he  had  gathered 
up  the  lines  and  they  were  travelling  down  the  moun- 
tain road.  Dan,  the  little  pony,  did  his  best.  Down 
steep  inclines  fringing  dangerous  precipices,  around 
sharp  curves  and  over  narrow  bridges  he  whirled  the 
little  cart  at  a  speed  that  was  far  from  safe.  And  still 
they  urged  him  on,  hardly  allowing  him  to  slacken 
his  pace  when  the  road  took  an  upward  grade.  Truly, 
in  all  of  his  years  of  service,  Dan  had  never  been  so 
driven.  He  could  not  comprehend  it,  but  he  threw  every 
ounce  of  muscle  in  his  body  on  the  traces  and  struggled 
on.  In  spite  of  their  haste  time  gained  upon  them. 
Laurence  felt  the  numb  sensation  gradually  increasing. 
He  slipped  the  reins  to  Nan  and  gripped  the  seat 
hard  to  keep  his  balance.  Nan  gave  him  one  look,  full 
of  agony  and  despair  and  leaned  forward  to  press  Dan  on. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  their  ride  would  never  end.  She 
encouraged  Dan  ceaselessly,  controlling  him  only  with 
her  voice;  never  had  she  used  a  whip  on  him,  and  now 
the  little  fellow  worked  madly.  If  all  the  whips  in  the 
universe  had  been  brougiit  to  bear  upon  him  then  he 
could  not  have  pulled  one*whit  the  faster.  At  last  he 
stopped  before  the  door  of  Eagle  Terrace. 

Nan  leaped  to  the  ground  and  with  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  servants  who  had  been  attracted  by  their  haste 
roused  Laurence  and  got  him  into  the  house.  There 
was  no  time  for  losing  her  wits;  it  had  already  been  over 
three  hours  since  the  poison  had  started  its  work  and  she 
could  not  delay.  She  plied  Laurence  with  whiskey,  she 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Miner's  Gap  to  summon  her 
brother,  she  did  everything  possible  to  save  her  lover, 
nor  once  paused  to  think  of  her  own  danger  nor  allowed 
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her  weakness  to  stop  her.  Before  she  realized  that  the 
time  had  elapsed,  horses'  hoofs  sounded  on  the  gravel 
walk,  and  Roy  rushed  in.  One  look  at  Laurence  was 
enough;  he  saw  that  he  was  too  late.  Nan  caught  her 
brother's  hand  in  both  of  hers. 

"Oh,  save  him,  Roy,  save  him!"  she  cried  in  anguish. 

Gently  but  firmly  he  led  her  from  the  room  and  locked 
the  door,  then  he  turned  to  Laurence  to  do  all  for  him 
that  was  in  his  power.  As  for  Nan,  she  walked  up  and 
down  before  the  door,  listening,  suffering,  her  lips 
white  and  drawn,  her  eyes  bright  and  dry  with  grief. 
She  felt  that  the  man  she  loved,  who  loved  her,  was 
dying,  dying  for  her,  and  she  was  powerless  to  help  him. 
Her  grief  was  too  deep  for  expression,  it  rent  her  soul 
with  an  unspeakable  torture,  it  stamped  itself  upon  her 
face  in  lines  that  only  suffering  of  the  mind  can  trace, 
but  she  could  not  weep,  she  could  not  cry  out.  Could 
she  only  give  vent  to  her  agony  she  felt  that  she  might 
gain  some  relief,  but  it  was  impossible. 

So  the  rest  of  the  party  who  had  spent  the  day  at 
Miner's  Gap  found  her,  walking  up  and  down,  wringing 
her  hands  without  a  sound.  When  her  mother  gently 
placed  her  arm  about  her,  the  tension  broke.  With  a 
great  sob  she  threw  her  arms  about  her  mother's  neck 
and  gave  way  to  tears.  In  a  voice  broken  with  crying 
she  told  what  had  happened,  then  through  sheer  weari- 
ness, she  fell  into  a  sleep  at  first  fitful  and  troubled, 
then,  from  utter  exhaustion,  deep  and  quiet. 

As  the  clock  struck  nine  she  roused  suddenly.  All 
was  quiet  throughout  the  house. 

"Mother,  didn't  you  hear?"  she  cried.  "Larry  called 
me." 

Her  mother  laid  her  hand  soothingly  on  her  brow. 
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''Sleep,  my  daughter,"  said  she.  "It  was  only  the 
fancy  of  your  dream.  Sleep,  you  will  both  be  better  in 
the  morning-." 

Nan  rose  from  the  couch  where  she  had  been  lying 
fully  dressed. 

"No,"  was  her  answer,  "Larry  wants  me.  He  called 
me  and  I  am  going  to  him."  Before  her  mother  could 
stop  her  she  was  gone. 

At  the  door  of  the  room  where  she  had  taken 
Laurence  she  met  her  brother  coming  out.  He  stopped 
her. 

"Let  me  pass,  Roy,"  she  said  quickly,  "Larry  wants 
me  and  I  must  see  him." 

Roy  took  his  sister  in  his  arms.  His  face  was  haggard 
and  he  looked  down  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  infin- 
ite compassion. 

"Not  now,  little  sister,"  he  answered  her,  "you  may 
see  him  in  the  morning." 

Nan  looked  into  his  face  and  knew  all.  With  a  low 
cry  that  rang  through  the  silent  hall,  she  dropped  as  if 
lifeless  in  his  arms. 

The  exhaustion  resulting  from  her  wound  and  the 
excitement  of  the  day  proved  too  much.  Fever  set  in 
and  for  days  Nan  lingered  in  delirium,  her  life  in  the 
balance,  then  she  rallied  and  came  back  to  the  world 
again,  but  not  the  same  Nan  as  of  old.  Her  face,  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever,  was  very  pale,  and  instead  of  the  smile  that 
once  brightened  it,  was  touched  with  a  gentle  expression 
of  sadness  that  would  never  leave  it. 

As  soon  as  she  was  able  she  expressed  the  desire  to  take 
a  horseback  ride  alone.  To  this  Roy  would  not  agree, 
so  she  allowed  him  to  accompany  her.  Without  hesita- 
tion she  chose  the  road  to  Rocky  Branch.     They  rode  in 
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silence;  Roy  divined  the  thoughts  that  were  in  Nan's 
mind  and  would  not  intrude  upon  them.  At  the  end  of 
the  road  they  dismounted. 

Handing  her  rein  to  Roy  she  said,  "You  must  not  g-o 
any  farther.  I  will  not  stay  long."  Then  she  disap- 
peared along  the  path  over  which  she  and  Laurence  had 
set  out  with  such  light  hearts  that  morning  a  few  weeks 
before.  At  every  step  she  recalled  anew  the  moments, 
the  events,  of  that  morning  which  had  been  the  happiest 
of  her  life.  She  lived  over  again  the  journey  with  the 
man  who  had  been  her  ideal,  and  would  ever  be  so. 

When  she  came  to  the  spot  where  their  walk  had 
ended  she  stopped.  There  lay  the  baskets,  the  fishing 
rods  just  as  they,  as  he,  had  left  them.  The  season  had 
been  dry  and  there  had  been  no  freshets  to  wash  them 
away.  A  black  object  sunning  on  a  rock  by  the  stream 
darted  away,  alarmed  at  her  approach.  Nan  uttered  a 
half  stifled  scream.  Never  before  had  she  feared  a 
snake.  She  stepped  forward.  As  she  did  so  her  eye  was 
caught  by  something  on  the  ground  before  her.  It  was 
an  ordinary  notebook  lying  open,  as  if  but  just  dropped 
there.  She  picked  it  up.  The  pages  at  which  it  lay 
open  were  stained  and  blurred  by  the  weather  but  she 
recognized  the  hand  at  once  to  be  that  of  Laurence,  and 
her  eye  caught  her  name  written  on  one  of  the  pages. 
She  read  the  sentence — then  the  next — then  the  two 
pages  before  her.  The  color  rushed  to  her  white  cheeks. 
With  a  cry,  half  of  pain,  half  of  joy,  she  fell  to  her 
knees  and  commenced  to  turn  back  the  pages  rapidly. 
The  notebook  was  the  one  in  which  Laurence  had  written 
on  the  night  before  he  died.  He  had  dropped  it  from 
his  pocket  as  he  stooped  to  search  the  baskets  and 
it  had  lain  there  ever  since,  open  at  the  page  whereon 
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were  written  the  thoughts  that  had  compelled  him  to 
seek  expression.  Nan  commenced  at  the  beginning-  and 
read  to  the  end  that  which  he  had  written  little  thinking 
that  she  would  ever  read.  With  parted  lips  she  read, 
drinking-  in  each  word,  each  syllable,  soothing  her  heart 
with  the  words  that  she  had  longed  to  hear.  When  she 
finished  she  clasped  the  little  book  to  her  breast  and, 
still  kneeling,  gazed  long  into  the  cloudless  vault  above. 
Rojr,  growing  alarmed  at  his  sister's  prolonged  absence 
and  following  her  came  upon  her  thus.  He  stopped 
abruptly  and  withdrew  without  Nan's  becoming  aware 
of  his  presence.  For  a  longtime  she  remained  kneeling, 
silent,  then  her  lips  moved  and  she  whispered,  slowly 
and  reverently, 

"  'Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this:  that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friend.'  " 

She  rose  and  walked  to  the  spot  where  Laurence  had 
knelt  beside  her.  Stooping-,  she  kissed  the  turf  that  he 
had  touched,  laid  against  it  a  cheek  wet  with  tears,  rose, 
and  without  looking  behind  her,  left  the  spot  never  to 
return. 

The  Hargravesdid  not  remain  long  at  Eagle  Terrace. 
The  death  of  one  whom  all  had  loved  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  entire  party.  Always  about  the  house  they  pre- 
served a  stillness  as  if  they  were  still  in  the  presence  of 
the  dead.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  they  left 
the  place  where  they  had  spent  so  many  happy  sum- 
mers. Mr.  Hargrave  sold  his  estate  to  some  Northern 
gentlemen  who  have  converted  it  into  a  country  club 
for  the  summer  months.  Now  the  halls  are  no  more 
gladdened  by  the  delicate  rustle  of  women's  attire, 
and  no  more  does  the  sound  of  girlish  voices  mingle 
with  the  plashing  of  the    fountain.     Instead,    only  men 
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in  outing-  costumes  lounge  upon  the  cool  verandas, 
and  the  popping  of  champagne  corks  alone  is  borne 
to  the  outer  air. 

The  Hargraves  moved  to  California,  and  there  no 
doubt,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras,  Nan  still 
lives  a  quiet,  gentle  life,  rendered  sweeter  if  sadder 
by  that  day  in  the  heart  of  the  North  Carolina 
mountains. 


'       SUNSET. 

Out  in  the  West  the  setting1  sun 

Sinks  slowly  from  the  sky; 
The  rich  light  tinges  the  cloud-banks  dun 

With  glory  as  they  fly. 

Afcure,  purple,  orange  and  gold 

Blend  softly  into  one; 
Each  enriched  by  the  splendor  rolled 

From  out  the  crimson  sun. 

Mountain  and  valley,  wood  and  stream, 

Emblazoned  by  each  ray, 
Are  bathed  in  a  fiery  lifeblood's  gleam, 

The  blood  of  the  dying  day. 

And  as  I  am  slowly  folded 

Within  the  darkness'  pall 
I  muse  on  the  fortunes  moulded 

By  this  day  for  us  all. 

How  many  a  life  grown  weary 

Under  its  burden  of  pain, 
Has  dropped  from  its  pathway  dreary 

Back  to  the  past  again. 

How  many  a  face  that  brightened 

With  hope  at  early  morn, 
Of  all  of  its  gladness  lightened, 

By  sorrow's  line  is  worn. 

How  many  the  deeds  unended, 

We  left  when  scarce  begun; 
How  much  the  good  intended, 

How  little  really  done. 

So  with  the  lingering  glory 

I  plan  to  live  anew, 
And  to  alter  my  life's  story 

By  purpose  firm  and  true.  '06. 


THE  SECOND  SUBSTITUTE  FULL-BACK. 

FEW  LOVERS  of  the  pig-  skin  game  ever  realize  that 
there  are  other  heroes  of  the  gridiron  besides  those 
who  rise  to  fame  through  tackling-  and  carrying'  the  ball, 
while  many  thousands  of  their  admirers  cheer  them  on  to 
victory.  But  there  are  other  heroes  of  the  gridiron,  and 
this  one's  story  should  not  be  passed;  for  it  was  an  act  of 
headwork  and  muscular  power,  both  of  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  pig-  skin  buster. 

Some  time  ag-o  when  two  of  the  greatest  football  elevens 
of  the  South  were  fighting-  desperately  on  the  gridiron 
for  honors,  a  young  substitute  full-back  made  his  mark. 
The  game  was  on  at  two  o'clock  and  he,  the  second  sub- 
stitute full-back,  was  appointed  by  the  head  coach  to 
keep  the  crowd  back  off  the  field,  while  the  game  was  in 
progress.  There  were  about  five  thousand  people 
assembled  there  that  day  to  see  the  two  great  rival 
eleven's  batter  each  other's  lines  and  circle  each  other's 
ends;  for  it  was  considered  the  most  important  game  of 
the  season.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Southern  Championship 
game. 

On  one  side  of  the  field  stood  the  wearers  of  the  red  and 
blue  while  on  the  other  side  crowded  the  orange  and 
black  rooters  in  full  force.  The  game  was  at  the  most 
critical  stage  and  Bill  Caruthers  was  doing  his  best  to 
keep  the  surging  human  mass  back  off  the  side  lines  so 
that  the  game  might  not  be  delayed  and  that  neither 
team  should  be  penalized.  His  assistant  was  Jamie 
Wilson,  the  little  substitute  quarter-back,  and  they  both 
were  trying  to  do  their  duty.  The  red  and  blue  were 
about  to  cross  their  opponents'  goal  line,  and  the  big 
crowd  of  spectators  had  shifted  to  that  end  of  the  field. 
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The  air  was  vibrating-  with  horns  and  college  yells, 
which  were  continually  issuing  from  groups  of  college 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  gridiron. 

It  was  all  the  two  subs  could  do  to  keep  the  big  mob 
of  college  men  back,  especially  the  wearers  of  the  orange 
and  black;  for  their  team  was  about  to  be  scored  on,  and 
they  were  simply  raging  with  anger  and  excitement. 
Suddenly  one  great  big  six-foot  fellow  with  broad  shoul- 
ders and  an  immense  neck,  who  wore  the  orange  and  the 
black  colors,  jumped  across  the  side  line.  Instantly 
Jamie  knew  that  if  one  man  got  across  the  line  that  the 
rest  would  soon  follow  like  so  many  sheep;  so,  quick  as  a 
flash,  he  ordered  the  big  fellow  back  with  a  few  words 
and  an  evil  eye,  which  gave  force  to  his  words.  No 
attention  was  paid  Jamie;  and  in  a  half  a  second  the  big 
fellow  found  himself  lying  on  the  ground.  As  he  got  up 
rubbing  his  eye,  which  was  covered  with  mud,  he 
whipped  out  a  revolver  and  started  after  Jamie,  swearing 
in  an  awful  manner.  Jamie,  being  frightened  out  of  his 
wits,  began  an  escape  across  the  gridiron  with  the  big 
fellow  some  twenty  yards  behind  him  and  gaining  on  him 
at  every  step.  Immediately  Bill  saw  his  friend  in 
danger,  and  off  he  shot  like  a  flash;  and  running  like  a 
deer  he  came  within  three  yards  of  him  and  then  a  long 
dive  and  he  knew  no  more. 

Three  hours  later  Bill  awoke  and  found  himself  in  a 
neatly  furnished  room.  He  immediately  recognized  it  as 
the  college  infirmary.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  and  a 
few  faint  rays  of  crimson  stole  in  through  the  window. 
By  him  sat  Maud  Wilson,  Jamie's  charming  young  sister, 
whom  Bill  always  liked;  and,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
he  might  have  felt  more  for  her  than  pure  friendship. 
Still  a  little  sick,   he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
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asked  how  he  came  there.  The  sweet  girl,  knowing 
that  a  little  excitement  would  upset  him,  refused  to  tell 
him  and  lulled  him  off  to  dreamland  again. 

That  night  was  a  miserable  one  for  him  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  he  awoke,  the  morning  paper  was 
handed  him  by  the  nurse  and  there  he  saw  in  blazing 
headlines,  "Bill  Caruthers,  the  Second  Substitute  Full- 
back, Is  The  Hero  of  The  Day,"  and  just  below  in 
smaller  headlines  he  read,  "He  saves  the  life  of  his 
friend  by  tackling  the  big  coach  of  the  orange  and  black 
eleven,  who  was  in  the  pursuit  of  his  friend  Wilson  with 
a  big  revolver.  Caruthers  tackled  him  just  a  second 
before  he  fired  at  young  Wilson,  causing  the  bullet  to  go 
wide  of  the  mark."  And  below  in  smaller  type  it  gave 
a  full  account  of  the  whole  occurrence,  how  he  had 
tackled  him,  and  in  tackling  him  had  broken  his  own 
collar  bone.  The  big  fellow  was  tackled  so  hard  that 
the  breath  was  knocked  from  him  and  the  revolver  jolted 
from  his  hand.  The  local  police  had  discovered  what  had 
happened  and  had  hustled  Johnson,  the  coach,  off  in  the 
patrol  wagon,  while  Caruthers  was  carried  to  the  college 
infirmary. 

That  day  the  blue  and  the  red  were  victorious  over  the 
orange  and  the  black  by  a  score  of  5-0,  and  three  weeks 
later  when  the  ever  loyal  fellows  of  the  red  and  blue  cele- 
brated the  season's  victories,  Bill  Caruthers  was  the  first 
man  called  upon  to  say  something  to  the  crowd  and  after 

a  short  talk  he  ended  by  saying,  "Fellows,  it  is  to 

be  a  substitute,  or  a  scrub,"  and  begged  leave  to  depart, 
since  the  charming  sister  of  Jamie  anxiously  awaited  him 
at  the  station  where  they  were  to  catch  the  west-bound 
train  for  Cincinnati,  at  which  place  they  would  spend 
their  honeymoon.  Robert  R.  Reynolds,  '06. 


A  HOUSE-KEEPER  THAT  I  HAVE   KNOWN. 

J~E,  HAD  no  house-keeper;  we  hadn't  had  one  for  9 
month.  The  cook  was  complete  master  of  the 
situation,  and  the  grocer's  bill  was  nearly  double  what 
it  was  last  month.  Thing's  were  getting  desperate.  We 
had  tried  high  and  low,  far,  wide,  east  and  west  and 
every  other  point  of  the  compass  as  well  as  of  the  city, 
all  to  no  use.  We  had  tried  the  almighty  dollar.  But 
it  seemed  to  have  lost  its  almighty  power.  We  had 
written  to  all  our  kin  and  friends  who  lived  where  house- 
keepers were  to  be  had.  In  vain  we  had  tried  to  invite 
house-keepers  in  to  the  feast  of  our  exceptionally  high 
offers.  But  the  production  of  house-keepers  seemed  to 
have  suddenly  ceased  altogether.  Things  grew  more 
desperate,  until  we  finally  sent  out  in  the  by-ways 
and  hedges  and  tried  to  bring  in  a  house-keeper  anyway. 
At  last  our  efforts  were  crowned  with — success? 

We  received  a  note  from  Miss out  in  the  country 

saying  that  though  she  had  just  recovered  from  a  "spell" 
of  sickness  which  left  her  without  any  hair  scarcely,  she 
would  come  if  we  said  so.  Qf  course  we  wrote  her  to 
come.  We  came  very  near  telegraphing,  we  were  in  such 
a  hurry.  At  the  appointed  day  she  came  and  presented 
herself  as  ready  to  take  up  her  work.  Her  hair  was 
about  an  inch  long  all  over  her  head,  and  covered  all 
over  with  a  flimsy,  floating,  incontrollable  growth  of 
longer  hair  which  had  not  fallen  out  on  account  of  her 
sickness.  She  was  about  forty.  When  I  saw  her  I 
thought  of  all  the  oaths  I  could  pronounce  and  wished 
my  tongue  were  made  of  barbed  wire  so  I  could  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  the  Czar's  baby.  Such  a  look  of 
consternation  came  over  my  face  that  she  felt  constrained 
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to  apologize.  She  spoke  right  up,  not  at  all  bashful, 
but  with  a  drawl  peculiarly  her  own.  "I  written  you 
that  I  didn'  have  no  hair,  but  I  didn'  written  you  that  I 
didn'  have  no  teeth,"  she  said  with  an  assuring-  smile  on 
her  angelic  face.  And  that  describes  her  perfectly.  Her 
skirts  hung  just  that  way.  She  walked  j-u-s-t  t-h-a-t 
w-a-y.  Her  waists  and  her  aprons  set  j-u-s-t  t-h-a-t 
w-a-y.  And  so  did  those  homespun  bonnets  of  hers  with 
slats  in  them.  And  the  slats  had  frayed  the  edges  of 
the  cloth,  like  the  corduroy  in  a  much  worn  pair  of  foot- 
ball pants.  She  said  she  was  "a  mite  sickly  yit,"  and 
we  believed  her.  In  a  week  my  wife  had  malaria,  two 
of  the  children  had  smallpox,  another  one  had  dyp- 
theria,  my  bird  dog  dwindled  away  and  died,  and  the 
doctor  said  I  was  threatened  with  consumption,  scarlet 
fever  and  catarrh. 

We  continued  our  search  for  a  house-keeper. 


ONE    LESSON   THE  ORIENT   HAS   FOR  THE   OCCIDENT. 

THE  GREATEST  EVENT  (except,  possibly,  the 
Reformation)  in  the  world's  history  since  the  birth 
of  Christianity  is  the  recent  meeting-  of  the  oriental  and 
occidental  peoples.  On  the  first  acquaintance,  the  ori- 
entals immediately  appropriated  our  applied  sciences. 
They  now  ask  what  else  we  have  for  them.  We  answer 
proudly,  "Our  individual  freedom."  And  our  sciences 
were  appropriated  so  readily  that  we  are  beginning-  to 
ask  how  they  did  it.  We  are  beginning  to  inquire  into 
the  character  of  the  orientals.  We  find  that  we,  the 
followers  of  the  self-sacrificing-  Christ,  would  profit  by 
acquiring  some  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  manifested 
in  the  orientals. 

For  two  centuries  our  individualism  has  had  full  sway. 
We  have  revelled  in  a  savage  competition  between  indi- 
viduals and  a  more  savage  competition  between  nations. 
We  have  enunciated  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  a  pitiless  manner.  We  have  exaggerated  the  personal 
in  religion  and  society  until  it  has  become  obnoxious 
even  to  ourselves.  The  argument  that  political  wars 
and  industrial  wars  do  not  pay  economically  still  has 
more  weight  than  the  argument  that  humanity  is  a 
brotherhood.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  are  beginning 
to  suspect  that  we  have  carried  our  individualism  to  the 
extreme. 

The  society  of  Old  Japan,  as  described  by  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  was  much  nearer  our  highest  moral  ideal  than  is 
our  society.  There  it  was  natural  for  every  individual 
to  sacrifice  his  personal  peculiarities  and  ambitions  for 
the  sake  of  the  society  about  him.     The  wonderful  sue- 
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cess  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  at  present  is  due  to  their 
inherent  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  their 
country.  Although  this  wonderful  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice was  acquired  through  centuries  of  merciless  dis- 
cipline of  individuals  by  the  absolutism  of  society,  the 
Japanese  lived  in  an  ideal  state  of  peace  and  happiness 
for  two  centuries  just  previous  to  the  western  invasion 
of  their  country.  The  yoke  of  absolutism  became  natural 
for  them  and  they  enjoyed  it  even  more  than  we  are 
enjoying-  our  individual  freedom,  for  it  brought  them 
more  peace  and  happiness.  The  Japanese  represent,  in 
the  best  manner,  the  spirit  of  practically  all  of  the  ori- 
entals. 

We  of  the  Occident  are  coming  to  realize  that  we  are 
lacking  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Our  luxury  of 
selfish  competition  is  becoming  too  costly  because  it 
hinders  our  progress.  Of  course,  we  see  that  the  oriental 
is  a  simple-minded  slave  of  absolutism.  He  is  not  con- 
scious of  the  vast  importance  of  his  individuality.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  ridiculous  inconsistency  in 
our  theories  of  selfish  competition  and  of  the  brother- 
hood of  humanity.  He  who  is  successful  in  the  compe- 
tition may  delight  in  it,  but  the  defeated  has  little  con- 
solation. Our  exaggeration  of  the  personal  is  illegal,  if 
we  accept  the  premise  that  all  men,  being  the  sons  of 
God,  are  brothers. 

So  the  absolutism  of  the  East  is  not  wholly  unreason- 
able. When  we  see  the  brave  little  Jap  rejoicing  in 
completely  sacrificing  himself  because  of  a  sense  of  duty 
he  owes  to  others,  we  become  aware  of  our  own  incom- 
pleteness and  are  eager  to  learn  how  he  does  it.  We 
surely  took  a  step  forward  when  ive  broke   away   from 
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absolutism;  so  we  can  not  return  to  it.  But  when  we 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  far  East  we  found  men 
dwelling-  tog-ether  in  harmony.  And  isn't  this  our  high- 
est moral  ideal?  We  can  not  afford  to  become  slaves  of 
absolutism  for  the  sake  of  this  harmony.  We  hope  to 
enjoy  individual  freedom  and  this  harmony  at  the  same 
time;  but  the  present  state  of  our  society  plainly  shows 
us  that  we  can  not  attain  this  harmony  until  'we  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  self  more  than  we  do  now.  How  can 
we  enjoy  this  self-sacrifice?  Evidently  the  men  of  the 
orient,  whose  nature  it  is  to  sacrifice  themselves,  can 
somewhat  enlighten  us  on  this  question. 

C.  J.  HENDI.EY. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Southern  people  have  always  neglected  the 
writing-  of  their  history.  However  deplorable  this  fact 
may  be,  it  is  one  that  is  nevertheless  true.  They  are 
concerned  more  with  the  performing-  heroic  deeds  than 
with  the  recording  them.  It  is  again  true,  however, 
that  in  some  way  they  get  a  few  historic  scenes  indelibly 
stamped  upon  their  brains.  It  is  needless  to  sa}T  that 
these  scenes  are  those  most  worthy  of  being  remembered, 
of  being  preserved.  They  become  sacred  to  the  Southern 
people,  and  they  must  be  dealt  with  lovingly,  and  with 
extreme  care,  or  the  Southern  heart  shudders  and  seeks 
refuge  within  itself. 
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Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson — scholar,  patriot, 
gentleman;  a  writer  of  histories  of  the  United  States — 
has  touched  one  of  these  sacred  scenes.  Following-  is  an 
extract  from  his  address  before  the  Conference  for  Edu- 
cation in  the  South,  held  at  Birmingham,  April,  1904. 
The  address  is  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference: 

"One  of  the  last  things  I  did  at  home  before  coming 
away  was  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  military  club  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  an  officer,  the  Loyal  Legion.  I 
took  with  me  a  Confederate  officer  of  high  rank.  My 
guest  had  served  in  one  of  the  most  momentous  battles 
of  the  Civil  War,  where  he  was  chief  on  the  staff  of  one 
of  the  two  most  renowned  Confederate  generals,  and  my 
companion  had  offered  his  life  for  his  officer  in  a  form  I 
had  never  heard  of  in  any  other  instance.  In  the  midst 
of  that  battle,  amid  a  storm  of  shot  and  shells,  that 
beloved  commander  fell  dead  among  them;  they  raised 
his  dead  body  with  difficulty,  put  him  on  a  stretcher,  and 
were  bearing  him  from  the  field,  when  suddenly,  by  some 
increased  impulse  in  the  firing,  the  shot  and  the  shells 
began  falling  so  fast  that  it  seemed  as  if  this  lifeless 
form  upon  the  stretcher  would  be  torn  in  pieces.  The 
officer  whom  I  introduced  then  threw  himself  on  the 
body  of  his  chief  and  lay  'across  him  so  that,  although 
he  could  not  save  that  chief's  living  form  from  injury, 
he  would  protect  his  dead  body  from  mutilation.  He 
risked  his  own  life,  his  home,  his  children,  his  hopes, 
everything,  to  save  merely  the  external  form  of  that 
chief  from  mangling,  and  that  chief  was  Stonewall 
Jackson." 

How  different  from  the  night  scene  in  the  wilderness 
about  Chancellorsville  which  we  all  knowl  The  ride 
ahead,  the  volley  from  his  own  troops,  the  mad  dash  of 
his  horse,  the  over-hanging  limb,  and  all. 
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The  Magazine  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing- 
its  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  Judg-e 
W.  P.  Bynum. 

The  new  Gymnasium — the  gift  of  Judge  Bynum — has 
been  in  use  now  for  something  like  two  or  three  weeks. 
Those  students  who  are  now  finishing  their  four  years 
in  Chapel  Hill  and  who  have  had  to  carry  with  them  in 
the  struggle  for  an  education  a  slug-gish  body  and  a  dull, 
inactive  brain,  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  exercise,  ought  to 
feel  especially  grateful  for  this  gift.  The  conditions  for 
the  past  few  years  have  been  deplorable.  There  has 
been  no  place  worthy  of  being  called  a  g-ymnasium.  The 
students  have  suffered  in  consequence  thereof. 

The  new  Gymnasium,  with  its  modern  equipments  and 
every  necessary  appointment,  will  mean  more  to  the  life 
of  the  University  than  most  of  us  would  realize  at  a  first 
consideration.  And  for  all  this  we  are  indebted  to  a 
friend  of  the  University. 

Our  appreciation  goes  out  to  him  unlimitedly. 

t&r*  t5*  t&* 

Another  gift  certainly  worthy  of  mention  and  appre- 
ciation is  that  of  Mr.  Georg-e  Piatt  Brett,  President  of 
the  Macmillan  Publishing-  Company. 

Mr.  Brett  visited  Dr.  Hume  and  the  University 
recently.  After  his  departure,  it  was  announced  that  he 
would  g-ive  Twentj^-Five  Dollars  worth  of  Macmillan's 
best  publications  as  a  prize  in  the  English  Department. 
The  awarding-  of  the  prize  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Professor  of  English  Literature.  After  due  consid- 
eration, it  has  been  decided  that  the  prize  shall  be  given 
for  the  best  work  done  in  the  course:  The  Literary 
Study  of  the  Bible. 
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■  This  kindness  of  Mr.  Brett  ought  to  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  Bible  students.  They  and  the  entire  University 
justly  appreciate  the  giving-  of  this  prize. 

e£*  t^*  «£* 

This  statement  is  a  true  one:  Very  few  of  the  alumni 
ever  return  to  the  University  after  the  day  of  their 
graduation. 

We  are  constrained  to  ask,  why?  The  alumni  do  not 
stay  away  from  a  lack  of  money.  They  do  not  come 
simply  because  they  have  no  desire  to  do  so.  This  means 
that  their  college  life  was  not  to  them  what  it  ought  to 
have  been.  Hard  work  there  was  in  plenty.  But  this  is 
not,  or  should  not  be,  all  of  college  life.  There  was  no 
genial,  truly  friendlike  intercourse.  There  was  not  a 
genuine  college  atmosphere.  The  class-mates  just  simply 
failed  to  know  one  another.  If  they  had  known  one 
another,  the  conditions  today  would  be  different.  There 
have  been  few  men  in  the  University  who  were  not  worth 
knowing.  And  no  matter  how  little  a  man  may  be,  if 
you  know  him  there  is  so  much  that  is  great  about  him 
that  it  is  well  worth  your  time  and  expenses  to  drop  the 
affairs  of  life  just  to  be  with  him  again  in  the  old  place, 
the  University.  Worth?  There  would  be  a  desire  which 
would  needs  be  satisfied. 

Hitherto,  we  have  not  known  our  class-mates  and  the 
results  are  all  too  evident. 

This  resolves  itself  into  a  plea  for  more  college  cus- 
toms. It  is  the  customs  that  lend  the  true  college 
atmosphere. 

The  present  Senior  class  has  done  much  to  create  a 
truly  college  life.  In  the  fall,  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
cents  to  each  member,  the  class  gathered  at  what  was 
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the  first  class  banquet  that  had  been  given  for  years.  All 
of  the  class  was  there.  The  proper  spirit  prevailed. 
This  spring-,  the  class — part  of  it — has  met  one  night  in 
each  week  for  the  purpose  of  singing  together  in  the 
proper  spirit  the  songs  of  this  and  other  colleges. 

These  are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  yet  to  be  accomplished.  The  coming  classes 
must  keep  alive  the  customs  started  and  add  just  as  many 
new  ones  as  is  possible.  Half  the  good  of  our  colleg'e 
life  depends  upon  it. 

The  customs  make  a  truly  college  atmosphere,  and 
once  a  man  has  got  a  breath  of  it,  the  sensation  is  so 
pleasing  that  he  will  gdadly  return  in  later  years  to 
renew  it. 

t^*  <^*  t2F* 

The  article  by  Dr.  Henderson  was  originally  published 
in  The  Arena  for  January,  1905.  Through  the  kindness 
of  The  Arena  we  are  enabled  to  include  the  article  in  our 
present  issue. 


EXCHANGES 

Some  of  the  boys  in  College  have  censured  the  ex-man 
for  not  criticising-  certain  of  the  magazines  that  come  to 
his  table.  The  most  of  them  were  publications  that  do 
not  deserve  any  kind  of  criticism  except  that  which  is 
adverse,  and  we  prefer  not  to  criticise  a  magazine  that 
does  not  impress  us  favorably,  at  least  in  one  particular. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  magazines  that  we 
have  not  reviewed  are  not  worth  it,  but  many  of  them 
we  simply  haven't  had  time  to  attend  to.  What  we  do 
mean  to  say  is  that  the  exchange  department  in  a  col- 
lege magazine  should  be  a  department  for  the  apprecia- 
tions of  its  editor  for  the  work  of  his  fellow  laborers  in 
the  college  literary  world,  and  where  the  exchange 
editor  cannot  occupy  his  department  with  appreciations 
instead  of  adverse  criticisms  he  had  better  leave  his 
pages  blank. 

If  the  view,  held  by  some  people,  that  man  is  intellec- 
tually superior  to  woman,  had  to  be  upheld  solely  by  the 
evidence  of  the  college  magazines,  it  would  be  very 
weakly  upheld  indeed,  for  the  Vassar  Miscellany  is  the 
best  magazine  that  comes  to  our  table,  and  our  exchange 
list  is  a  representative  one.  The  Miscellany  is  as  neat 
in  appearance,  and  as  well  made  up,  and  comes  out  as 
regularly  on  time,  as  any  of  our  exchanges;  and  it  has 
the  most  interesting  stories,  more  of  them,  and  a  greater 
diversity  of  subject  matter  and  more  individuality  of 
treatment,  than  any  of  our  other  exchanges  can  boast. 
In  the  January  number,  The  Coming  of  Joy,  The  Treas- 
ure, and  the  sketch,   "Unada  Oil  cures,"  are  very  good 
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indeed.  Only  once  in  the  whole  issue  did  we  see  a  glar- 
ing- mistake,  and  it  not  a  very  glaring-  one.  The  writer 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  article 
was  one  of  those  under  the  head,  Points  of  View.  The 
thought  was  very  good  indeed — it  was  on  the  subject  of 
easy  courses,  called  "snaps"  there,  "puds"  here.  But 
the  temptation  to  make  a  play  on  words  led  the  writer  to 
use  a  phrase  that  is  both  grammatically  wrong  and 
awkward.     "Both  for  the  wise  and  otherwise  student, 

"  was  the  phrase.     The  February  number  contains 

a  story  of  considerable  force,  entitled  Success.  The  Poet, 
in  the  department,  At  Random,  is  a  very  good  sketch  of 
the  old  fellow  who  was  anything  but  a  well  groomed 
man  of  the  world,  but  whose  heart  was  full  of  love  and 
tenderness.     But  the  poetry  itself  is  rather  scarce. 

The  Harvard  Advocate  comes  out  with  a  burlesque  on 
Tom.  Lawson,  in  Frenzied  Finance,  by  Lawson  W. 
Thomas.  It  is  very  cleverly  done,  and  leaves  the  insin- 
uating inference  that  Lawson  W.  Thomas  is  seeking 
this  great  publicity  as  a  means  of  booming  himself. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our  table  a  new  exchange, 
the  Hampden- Sidney  Magazine.  It  comes  with  some- 
thing new  in  the  shape  of  a  continued  story.  Its 
appearance  and  mechanical  '  'make-up, "  if  we  may  use  such 
a  term,  are  very  neat. 

Another  new  acquaintance  greets  us  this  month,  the 
Tennessee  University  Magazine.  Its  cover  design  is  very 
attractive,  and  we  hope  for  many  good  things  of  our 
neighbor  from  the  west.  The  Wages  of  Sin  and  A  Vis- 
ion are  the  most  worthy  pieces. 
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.  The  Cornwall  Efa  comes  to  us  with  a  very  worthy  lot 
of  stories.  Why  the  Elephant  Wasn't  Missed,  and 
Experiences  of  an  "Unknown"  are  the  most  com- 
mendable. 

There  is  no  one  story  in  any  of  our  exchanges  that 
stands  out  above  all  the  rest  as  of  superior  excellency. 
But  A  Mutual  Porg-etting-  in  the  Columbia  Monthly  comes 
well  up  to  the  best  of  the  others.  It  would  be  by  far 
the  best  if  it  didn't  have  the  sprained  ankle  scene  away 
from  the  summer  hotel,  and  the  lover  to  carry  the 
afflicted  one  to  the  hotel  in  his  arms,  that  reminds  one 
most  too  forcefully  of  Gordon  Keith.  But  the  part  of 
the  story  preceding  this  scene  is  original  and,  to  say  the 
least,  clever. 

"We  wish  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  board  of  editors  of 
the  Minnesota  Magazine  for  its  supply  of  good  fiction 
that  it  has  every  month.  Its  fiction  and  its  editorials 
are  its  best  features. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following- 
exchanges:  The  Williams  Tit.,  The  Brunonian,  The 
Harvard  Monthly,  The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine, 
The  Wake  Forest  Student,  The  Red  and  White,  The  Red 
and  Blue,  The  Palmetto,  The  Chisel,  The  Haverfordian, 
The  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  The  Davidson  Col- 
lege Magazine,  The  State  Normal  Magazine,  The  South- 
ern Collegian,  The  Intercollegian,  The  Georgian,  The 
Harvard  Advocate,  The  Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl,  The 
Randolph-Macon  Monthly,  The  William-Jewel  Student, 
The  William  and,  Mary  Literary  Magazine,  The  Lenor- 
ian,  The  Erskinian,   The  Clemson  College  Chronicle,  The 
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Trinity  Archive,  The  St.  Mary's  Muse,  The  Guilford 
Collegian,  The  Emory  Phoenix.  Queen 's  University  Jour- 
nal, The  Nassau  Lit.,  The  Santa  Clara  Redwood,  The 
Amherst  Lit.,  The  Morning  Post,  The  Progressive 
Farmer,  Wofford  College  Journal,  Georgetown  College 
Journal,  The  Hollins,  and  The  Converse  Concept. 


Teacher:    "Suppose  your  father  gave  your  mother  $20,  and  then 
took  $5  back  again.     What  would  that  make?" 
Tommy  :    ' '  All  kinds  of  trouble. ' ' — Ex. 

The  shoe  said  to  the  stocking, 

"I'll  wear  a  hole  in  you." 
The  stocking  said  to  the  shoe, 

"I'll  be  darned  if  you  do."  — Ex. 

"There's  too  much  snow  on  the  ice,"  he  said, 
As  down  with  a  crash  they  came; 
And  he  wonders  now  why  she  cuts  him  dead — 
Though  Snow  was  the  maiden's  name!  — Ex. 

Written  upon  reading  the  lives  of  Shelley  and  Byron. 

Wives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

Genius  we  should  not  espouse, 
They,  departing,  leave  behind,  us, 

While  they  go  off  and  carouse.  — Ex. 

TACT. 

I  went  to  a  party  with  Janet, 

And  met  with  an  awful  mishap, 
For  I  awkwardly  emptied  a  cupful 

Of  chocolate  into  her  lap. 

But  Janet  was  cool — though  it  wasn't — 

But  none  is  so  tactful  as  she, 
And,  smiling  with  perfect  composure, 

Said  sweetly,  "The  drinks  are  on  me!"  — Ex. 
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an  economic  query. 

I  really  do  not  understand 
The  laAvs  and  theories  of  Demand; 
They  work  so  mauy  different  ways, 
To  follow  them  thro'  all  the  maze 
Of  reasonings  involved  and  new, 
Is  really  more  than  I  can  do . 
And  one  thing  I  cannot  explain, 
Although  I've  tried  and  tried  again, 
It's  this:    How  does  it  happen,  pray, 
We  have  a  "written"  every  day 
(Now  tell  me,  you  who  understand) 
When  they're  so  little  in  demand? 

— E.  M.  in  The  Vassar  Miscellany 

SHAKESPEARE    ON    COLLEGE   LIFE. 

The  college  world's  a  stage 

And  all  the  simple  students  merely  players: 

They  have  their  peusums  and  conditionals, 

And  one  man  in  his  course  works  many  bluffs, 

His  chief  roles  being  seven.     The  prep,  boy  first, 

Mouthing  and  mocking  at  the  masters'  backs; 

The  Freshman  next,  with  weary,  ashen  face, 

Creeping  by  back  lanes  to  the  eating  club: 

Then  the  Sophomore,  smoking  like  a  furnace, 

Sad  sight!    But  one -year  ago  he  was  a  Freshman. 

Then  the  Junior,  staid  and  dignified, 

The  college  man!    Yet,  groomed  in  all  his  glory, 

Seeking  to  lose  a  Freshman  year  condition, 

Even  at. the  Dean's  back  door.     The  Senior  next: 

Capacious  head  with  varied  knowledge  lined, 

Full  of  old  customs  which  are  out  of  date. 

And  so  they  graduate.    The  next  age  slips 

Into  the  goggled,  stooping,  thin  P  G. 

His  youthful  joys  forgot,  a  world  too  gay 

For  his  dull  grind.     Last,  saddest  of  all — 

The  poor  old  grad,  out  in  the  wide,  wide  world, 

Dreaming  of  happy  days  that  come  no  more, 

Sans  pipe,  sans  bowl,  sans  song,  sans  everything.      — Ex. 
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quiz  day  in  philosophy  i. 

Can  a  cat  in  a  box 

Learn  to  work  patent  locks  ? 

Can  consciousness  dwell  in  a  tree  ? 
If  you  stepped  on  a  pin 
In  the  dark,  would  you  grin? 

Please  define  the  pure  ego  and  me. 
Do  you  know  when  you  wink? 
Does  a  Blue  Point  think  ? 

Can  you  have  a  sensation  pure  blue  ? 
When  you've  made  a  good  meal, 
Do  you  know  that  you  feel 

As  the  little  amoebas  do? 

— M.  H.  H.  in  The  Vassar  Miscellany . 

SLUMBER    SONG. 

The  great  white  gulls  have  gone  to  sleep 

Dreamily  sleep,  my  love; 
And  clear-eyed  night  shines  over  the  deep, 

Dreamily  sleep,  my  love; 
For  bright  rayed  stars  are  out,  my  sweet, 

And  the  gold  rimmed  moon  her  vigil  keeps 

Where  restless  waves  are  sighing. 

The  moon  glides  on,  the  soft  clouds  drift — 

Still  sweetly  sleep,  my  love. 
The  South  Wind  blows,  the  white  sails  lift, 

But  nestle  close,  my  love. 
The  ship  sails  out,  like  a  dream-land  ship. 

Like  misfc  the  crisp  foam  flying, 
And  the  songs  of  the  sailors  waft  clearly  and  low, 

To  where  my  love  is  lying. 

— Catharine  Eittenhouse  in  The  Minnesota  Magazine. 

A  CRUEL  BLOW. 

Together  they  stood  by  the  sad  salt  sea, 
"O  darling,  what  say  the  waves,"  said  he. 

And  she  replied  without  moment's  loss, 
"They're  softly  murmuring,  'Swash  b'  gosh!'  "     — Ex, 
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I  met  a  toadstool  in  the  wood 

Extremely  round  and  neat; 
The  toad  was  out,  but  without  a  doubt, 

This  was  his  country-seat.  — Ex. 

MARJORIE. 

A  girl  with  dancing  eyes  of  gray 

And  masses  of  soft  auburn  hair. 
Loose-twisted  in  her  own  sweet  way 

With  clever  care. 

A  girl  whose  dainty  figure  sways 
With  charming,  half -unconscious  grace, 

Fresh  as  the  merry  light  that  plays 
Upon  her  face. 

Her  eyes  will  greet  me  all  alight, 
And  she'll  come  running — yes,  I  know — 

And  shout,  to  my  extreme  delight, 
"Wh-o-o-p-la!  Uncle  Joe!" 

— J.  Boardman  in  The  Brunonian. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  OUR  DELAY. 

The  Board  cherished  sanguine  expectations  of  break- 
ing- a  record  and  getting-  out  this  issue  of  the  Magazine 
on  time;  it  even  hoped  to  forestall  the  inquiries  of  the 
apprehensive  subscriber  as  to  "when  the  next  issue  of 
the  Magazine  will  be  out?"  by  shoving  a  copy  in  his 
face,  so  to  speak.  But  this  well  laid  plan  was  brought 
to  naught  by  the  bad  luck  of  the  management,  which 
descends  from  one  Board  of  Editors  to  another  with  the 
fatalistic  regularity  of  an  inherited  hoodoo.  First,  there 
was  a  kick  about  unpaid  bills  from  The  University  Press 
— a  most  effective  kick,  coming  in  the  shape  of  an  order 
to  shut  us  off  at  the  print  shop  unless  we  paid  up.  We 
paid  up.  The  boycott  was  called  off  and  we  were  able 
to  cheer  up  the  aforesaid  subscriber  with  the  assurance 
that  he  might  expect  his  Magazine  right  away.  But  a 
worse  affliction  awaited  our  project  for  an  issue  on  time. 
The  internal  workings  of  the  print  shop  became 
deranged.  The  donkey-engine,  reviewing  a  long  and 
useful  career  of  some  forty  years  and  being  probably  a 
proselyte  of  Dr.  Osier's  views  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
retiring  from  the  active  life,  went  out  on  a  strike  and 
was  laid  up  for  repairs.  The  Press  has  used  no  unseemly 
haste  in  replacing  it,  perhaps  from  a  feeling  that  the 
long  and  faithful  service  of  the  previous  occupant 
demands  some  token  of  recognition  and  regret,  which 
will  be  best  shown  in  granting  a  short  vacation  to. the 
establishment. 

These,  then,  are  the  chief  reasons  why  our  March 
issue,  which  we  had  sanguinely  planned  to  publish  by 
the  last  of  February,  is  coming  out  at  the  first  of  April. 
We  hope  this  explanation,  being  conclusive,  will  be  sat- 
isfactory. 


ERRATA. 


In  the  Magazine  for  February  the  following-  correc- 
tions are  to  be  made: 

In  Mr.  E.  S.  W.  Dameron's  article: 
Pag-e  162,  line  18 — there  instead  of  in  these. 

"  168,  "  20 — than  all  Europe  locked  in  our  conti- 
nental fastness  instead  of  in  our  con- 
tinental fastness. 

"  170,  "  4 — the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  father- 
hood of  God  instead  of  the  fatherhood 
of  man. 

"     170,     "     29—  God  instead  of  goods. 

In  Dr.  Bruner's  article: 
Page  205,  line    2— canons     instead  of  modes. 


"     205, 

"     24 — Antigone          ' 

Antipone. 

"     205, 

'     24 — Ism  en  e             ' 

'        Innene. 

"     206, 

'     11 — beardless          l 

dauntless. 

"     206, 

'     17— balls 

'        bells. 

"     206,     ' 

'     32 — naturally          ' 

'        virtually. 

"    207, 

'     V^— fatal                ' 

fated. 

"    207, 

'     10 — night                 ' 

right. 

"     207, 

'     12 — incarnUting     ' 

'        incarcerating. 

"    207, 

'     18— -Jacques 

'        facenes. 

"     207, 

'    25 — Rene                ' 

Reve. 

"     207, 

'.    28 — troubles            ' 

'        trouble. 

"     207, 

'     32— no                      ' 

I  do. 

"     208, 

'       7 — bride                ' 

'        bride's. 

"     208, 

'     12— distrust            ' 

'        distress. 

"     209, 

"     lb— like  Othello's  ' 

'        Othello's. 

"     209, 

"     17— -fatal                ' 

fated. 

"     210, 

"     14 — Aragon            ' 

Argon. 

"     210, 

"     22— -fate 

4        face. 
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THE  ART  OF  ILLUSTRATING. 

WHEN  Mr.  Whistler,  that  divine  egotist,  was  asked 
some  question  concerning-  Dore,  he  laid  aside  his 
cigarette  long  enough  to  answer: 

"Dore — Gustave  Dore — an  artist?  Why,  the  name 
sounds  familiar!  Oh,  yes,  an  illustrator.  Ah,  now  I 
understand;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  an  artist 
and  an  illustrator,  you  know." 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Whistler  over  this  dis- 
tinction; when  a  saloon  keeper  advertises  himself  as  an 
artist  in  fine  liquors,  and  a  chiropodist  boasts  of  his 
studio,  the  illustrator  cheerfully  relinquishes  his  claim 
to  these  hard  worked  nouns.  But  the  day  has  passed 
when  illustrating  may  be  shrugged  down.  From  being 
mere  pot  boiling  work,  a  stepping  stone  to  the  free  use 
of  the  brush,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  profitable 
professions.  ,  And,  since  the  'half-tone  process  has  made 
possible  the  reproduction  of  wash  drawings  and  water 
colors,  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the  char- 
acter of  artistic  expression.  The  illustrator  who  knows 
his  trade  is  sure  of  work,  though  he  may  not,  like  C.  D. 
Gibson,  pocket  an  annual  twenty-five  thousand  as  the 
result.  Consider  the  number  of  books  turned  out  each 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  magazines  and  Sunday  sup- 
plements, with  their  portrait  studies,  news  illustrations, 
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decorative  designs,  maps,  diagrams,  fashion  cuts,  adver- 
tisements, caricatures  and  cartoons,  and  you  have  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  hands  at  work  along  these  lines. 

The  illustrator  now  appeals  to  a  larger  audience  than 
any  painter  ever  can,  for  the  canvas  of  the  painter  has 
to  be  seen  face  to  face,  whereas  the  reproduced  work  of 
the  illustrator,  together  with  that  of  the  man  of  letters, 
makes  its  way  to  the  remotest  regions.  There  is  scarcely 
a  boy  or  girl  in  the  country  whose  room  is  not  decorated 
with  posters,  and  carefully  mounted  illustrations  cut 
from  magazines.  I  remember  once  seeing-  a  young  girl, 
shadowed  by  an  apprehensive  little  mother,  pause  in 
front  of  one  of  Sargent's  portraits.  Sargent,  the  wizard 
of  the  brush,  one  of  the  painters  who 

"poring  on  a  face 
Divinely,  through  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face, 
The  shape  and  color  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Lives  for  his  children  ever  at  its  best." 

This  particular  portrait  was  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

"Mother,"  called  the  girl  delightedly,  "it's  Riley!"  and 
then  slowly  she  read  from  the  catalogue: 

"By  John  S.  Sargent."  The  name  conveyed  nothing 
to  her. 

Gibson  or  Christy  she  would  have  known;  doubtless 
she  counted  among  her  treasures  "An  Old  Sweetheart  of 
Mine"  with  its  Christy  pictures,  but  of  the  painters  she 
knew  nothing.  Do  not  understand  me  to  place  these 
illustrators  on  an  artistic  level  with  Sargent:  as  well 
place  "Sherlock  Holmes"  beside  the  "Divine  Comedy"; 
but  Christy  and  Conan  Doyle  are  household  words  in 
regions  where  Sargent  and  Dante  are  but  empty  names. 
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The  power  that  influences  the  thought  of  the  masses  is 
not  to  be  despised. 

As  to  the  course  of  training-,  the  illustrator  has  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  as  severe  as  that  of  the  painter. 
During-  the  first  months,  their  study  is  identically  the 
same,  drawing-  in  charcoal  from  the  cast  and  from  life; 
then  comes  the  illustrating  class,  where  costumed  models 
pose  singly  or  in  groups.  The  sketching  is  done  in  a 
variety  of  mediums,  with  all  of  which  the  student  experi- 
ments, until  at  last  he  hits  upon  the  one  best  suited  to 
his  individual  style,  and  makes  it  his  own.  Meanwhile 
he  haunts  the  Fifth  Avenue  galleries  and  exhibitions, 
devouring  with  his  eyes  the  original  sketches  of  the  suc- 
cessful illustrators,  arguing  with  his  fellow-students  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  the  different  mediums,  and  of 
the  best  methods  of  handling-  them.  Gibson,  of  course, 
brought  pen  and  ink  sketching  into  popularity;  Christy 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  use  of  crayon  and  pastel  for  illus- 
trative purposes;  Arthur  Keller,  Howland  Pyle,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  illustrators  prefer  the  "wash" 
drawing,  using  for  this  a  pasty  preparation  of  lamp- 
black, washed  on  with  the  brush,  like  water  color.  And 
finally,  Frederick  Remington,  Walter  Appleton  Clark, 
and  a  select  few  use  black  and  white  oil  paint  for  their 
illustrations.  It  is  wonderfully  effective  and  offers  a 
temptation  to  the  inexperienced,  because  false  lines  may 
so  easily  be  painted  out.  But  the  trouble  comes  when 
the  black  and  white  oil  sketch  is  offered  to  the  publisher. 
Of  all  illustrative  mediums  this  is  the  most  difficult  and 
expensive  to  reproduce,  and  for  that  reason  may  be 
declined  when  the  same  drawing  would  have  been 
accepted  if  done  in  "wash."     A  practical  knowledge  of 
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the  process  of  reproduction  is  necessary  to  every  illustra- 
tor, and  lie  has  to  learn  by  experience  the  difference  in 
looks  between  his  drawing-  and  the  picture  that  will  be 
made  from  it.  The  original  is  from  two  to  four  times 
larger  than  the  illustration  as  it  appears  in  print,  and 
cherished  details  are  often  lost  in  this  contraction. 

In  addition  to  the  illustrating  class  the  student  is  sup- 
posed to  attend  classes  in  Perspective,  Artistic  Anatomy, 
and  Composition.  In  the  composition  class,  artistic 
balance  is  studied,  and  composition  in  a  circle,  a  square 
or  parallelogram.  Masses  of  light  and  shade  are  studied 
too,  apart  from  their  pictorial  relation;  masses  that  are 
ugly  or  beautiful  according  to  their  shape  or  relative 
position.  It  is  all  very  fascinatidg  and  very  puzzling, 
and,  like  every  other  phase  of  art,  drives  the  student  back 
to  Nature  for  a  study  of  the  beauty  set  upon  her  by  the 
Master  Artist — the  interlacing  shadows,  the  leaves  in 
their  variant  forms,  the  spires  of  the  leafless  trees 
silhouetted  against  the  winter  sky.  Emerson,  you 
remember,  in  his  essay  on  Nature  points  out  the  grace 
of  her  individual  forms  as  proved  by  our  endless  imita- 
tions of  them.  He  mentions  the  acorn,  the  grape,  the 
pine-cone,  the  wheat  ear,  the  ^gg,  the  wings  and  forms 
of  most  birds,  the  lion's  claw,  the  serpent,  the  butterfly, 
sea  shells,  flames,  clouds,  buds  and  leaves;  and  these  are 
but  a  few  of  her  manifold  forms  of  beauty. 

But  in  addition  to  shapes  and  masses,  lines  must  be 
studied,  and  here  again  Nature  is  the  teacher.  Long 
straight  lines,  and  drooping  lines  denote  sorrow,  as  the 
lines  of  the  cypress  or  weeping  willow.  Whirling  lines 
denote  joy,  suggesting  the  sweep  of  the  wind,  or  the 
motion  of  a  dancing  "figure.     And  so  by  way  of  experi- 
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ment,  the  student  is  told  to  throw  lines  upon  his  paper, 
haphazard,  and  to  work  up  the  picture  thus  suggested; 
if  it  turn  out  a  spring-  landscape,  well,  if  a — hippopota- 
mus? Equally  well.  This  idea  was  probably  borrowed 
from  Turner;  that  painter  grown  old  and  failing  in 
imagination  used  to  call  a  child  into  his  studio  and  offer 
him,  as  a  plaything,  a  fresh  canvas  and  paints.  The 
child  would  splash  away  joyfully  until  his  chance  colors 
suggested  some  scene  to  Turner,  then  seizing  the  brushes 
he  would  glorify  the  unintelligible  daub  into  a  picture 
worthy  of  Ruskin's  admiration. 

While  in  an  illustration  the  central  figure  or  figures 
are  worked  up  from  life,  the  accessories  are  almost  nec- 
essarily drawn  from  memory.  I  remember  once  submit- 
ting a  boating  scene  for  criticism.  The  models,  a  man 
and  a  girl,  had  given  us  a  decidedly  interesting  pose,  but 
of  course  the  boat  and  watery  background  were  sketched 
in  from  memory. 

"Well,  that  isn't  bad,"  said  Mr.  Christy,  "but,  do  you 
know,  that  boat  reminds  me  of  a  baby's  coffin.  The 
next  time  you  are  in  the  park  look  at  a  boat."  The  next 
boat  was  less  like  a  coffin. 

Memory  is,  of  course,  aided  by  the  sketch  book,  with 
which  every  art  student  is  supposed  to  live,  move  and 
have  his  being;  an  effective  figure  line,  the  turn  of  a 
head,  or  the  play  of  emotion,  whatever  strikes  the 
artistic  fancy  is  jotted  down  and  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  future  work.  One  explanation  offered  for  the  fact 
that  women  as  illustrators  have  never  been  able  to  com- 
pete with  men  is  that  women  have  no  pockets.  Owing 
to  this  lack  the  sketch  book  is  left  at  home,  whereas  a 
man  may  go  loaded  with   a  dozen  if   he  chooses,   and, 
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stealthily  drawing-  one  out,  record  his  impressions  with  a 
few  swift  strokes. 

Here  lies  the  main  difference  between  Oriental  art  and 
art  as  we  express  it.  The  Japanese,  who  are  the  fore- 
most artists  of  the  East,  don't  know  what  it  is  to  work 
from  the  model  direct,  they  have  absolutely  no  idea  of 
composition,  and  the  principles  of  balance  are  undreamed 
of  by  them;  each  object  is  jotted  down  regardless  of  its 
relation  to  any  other — hence  the  delicious  jumble.  The 
mandarin  who  strolls  across  an  Oriental  plate  is  twice  as 
tall  as  the  neighboring  pagoda,  and  the  birds  flitting 
around  him  are  as  big  as  ostriches.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  work  of  their  artists  who  have  studied 
in  New  York  and  Paris,  and  a  number  of  whom  have 
developed  into  creditable  illustrators. 

A  striking  feature  of  any  art  school  is  the  widely 
varying  ages  of  the  students.  A  fifteen-year-old  boy 
and  a  gray  haired  man  will  be  working  side  by  side;  the 
the  latter  some  old  artist  who  is  catching  up  with  a  new 
method,  the  former  some  child  who  has  come  directly 
from  the  graded  school  into  the  art  school.  This  recalls 
the  eternal  question  whether  or  not  a  specialist  may  dis- 
pense with  a  college  education.  The  old  masters 
believed  in  putting  a  child,  at  the  most  impressionable 
age,  directly  at  that  which  was  to  be  his  life  work. 
Titian  was  but  ten.  when  he  was  apprenticed,  Michael 
Angelo  and  Rubens  were  fourteen,  and  Rembrandt  too 
was  fourteen  when  he  was  turned  out  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Leyden  for  a  dunce,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  was 
sent  to  a  drawing  master.  Following  this  precedent 
Messonier  began  the  study  of  art  in  his  childhood;  yet  at 
the  height  of  his  fame,  when  a  canvas  from  his  hand 
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commanded  a  larger  price  than  the  work  of  any  other 
iving  artist,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim: 

"Oh,  if  I  had  only  been  given  the  advantages  of  a 
college  training!" 

The  lack  of  a  classical  education  must  of  necessity 
hamper  an  illustrator.  All  of  the  development  of  his 
head  and  of  his  heart  shines  out  in  his  work,  and  how- 
ever faultless  his  technique  it  avails  him  nothing  if  he 
has  not  a  wide  mental  grasp  of  the  situation. 

In  Edwin  Abbey's  "Shakespeare,"  and  in  his  "Holy 
Grail"  pictures,  he  shows  not  only  a  complete  mastery  of 
and  S3^mpathy  with  the  text,  but  an  amazing  knowledge 
of  the  periods  with  which  he  deals.  Each  detail  of  dress, 
armor,  and  honsehold  decoration  shows  exhaustive 
research,  and  gives  an  authoritative  picture  of  conditions 
in  the  Rome  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  Court  of  King  Arthur, 
or  the  Eng-land  of  the  Tudors. 

The  successful  illustrator  is  one  who  has  been  trained 
to  see  and  act  for  himself,  one  who  possesses  a  keen  sen- 
sibility to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  in  nature,  and 
a  quick  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  which  will  catch  the 
public  eye.  He  must  be  able  to  guage  the  "feature"  of 
a  story,  and  have  it  ready  to  be  printed  at  a  given  time. 
And  while  Kipling's  ideal  day  is  yet  afar  off,  when  "No 
one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work  for 
fame,"  in  illustrating  more  than  in  any  of  the  profes- 
sions each  may  know 

"the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each,  in  his  separate  star, 
Shall   draw   the   Thing   as   he   sees   It   for  the  God  of 
Things  as  They  Are." 


TO   THE    LADY    OF    MY    DREAMS. 

Locked  in  the  secret  chamber  of  my  heart, 
From  ever}-  stain  and  blot  of  life  secure, 
I  guard  thy  portrait,  sacred  and  apart, 
As  long-  as  hope  and  ardent  love  endure. 
Tender  and  gentle  and  brimming  with  grace, 
With  eyes  that  are  bright  with  the  purest  love, 
A  delicate  beauty  wreathes  thy  face 
That  glows  with  a  radiance  from  above. 
And  so  thy  image,  seen  as  by  a  veil, 
An  airy  mist,  obscured,  smiles  on  serene 
Through  sun  and  shower,  brightening  all  the  dale 
Of  life  with  gladness — my  beloved  queen. 

My  heart  as  naught  the  troubled  present  dreams, 
I  worship  thee,  sweet  lady  of  my  dreams. 

Q.  S.  Miu.s. 


THE    REAL    BATTLE    OF   BULL    RUN. 

IT  WAS  late  afternoon  of  a  sizzling-  August  day.  The 
old  scout  and  I  sat  alone  on  the  porch  of  the  ramb- 
ling frame  structure  known  as  the  Yumanta  Hotel. 
From  the  wooden  buildings  of  the  little  town  of 
Yumanta  clustered  close  about  the  blotch  of  green 
around  the  artesian  well  and  from  the  arid  sand  of  the 
Arizona  desert  beyond  rose  wave  upon  wave  of  heat, 
palpitating,  scorching  heat,  such  as  is  only  felt  on  the 
western  deserts.  Far  in  the  west  hung  the  fiery  ball  of 
the  sun,  poised  on  the  horizon  just  where  the  rails  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  climbed  the  edge  of  the  earth  and 
plunged  down  the  other  side. 

The  old  scout  leaned  back  in  his  split-bottomed  chair, 
bathed  in  the  red  blaze  of  the  sunset,  and  as  I  looked  at 
him  I  forgot  all  else  in  thinking  of  the  man  before  me. 
Although  he  was  seated,  I  was  impressed  by  his  extreme 
height  and  by  the  proportions  of  the  muscles  beneath 
his  buckskin  breeches  and  blue  flannel  shirt.  The  som- 
brero pushed  back  on  his  head  disclosed  beneath  the  gray 
locks  on  his  forehead  a  face,  clear  cut  in  every  line, 
burned  to  a  coppery  redness  by  the  heat  of  the  plains. 
Erect  and  square-shouldered  still,  though  far  past  the 
zenith  of  his  manhood,  gaunt  and  weatherbeaten  by  a 
life  of  hardships,  he  was,  I  realized, -one  of  the  few  who 
remained  to  us  as  relics  of  a  West  that  has  passed  away. 

As  I  watched  my  old  friend's  face  I  saw  the  brow  con- 
tract in  a  frown,  the  lips  tighten  beneath  the  gray 
moustache  in  disgust.  I  turned  to  find  that  the  objects 
that  held  his  attention  were  a  pair  of  big  black  mules 
with  which  a  stalwart  ranchman  was  struggling,  and  a 
dog  that  was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  make  things 
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interesting-.  With  short  barks  he  snapped  at  the  heels 
of  the  mules  always  keeping-  carefully  out  of  reach,  and 
with  each  rush  he  made  the  animals  become  more 
unmanageable.  The  driver,  striving  to  control  his 
mules,  plied  both  them  and  the  dog  impartially  with  his 
tongue;  snatches  of  profanity  reached  us  through  the 
heavy  air.  Suddenly  a  man  emerged  from  a  doorway 
with  a  whip  in  his  hand  and  set  upon  the  dog,  which 
retreated  precipitately.  Driver  and  mules  once  more 
proceeded  peacefully  on  their  way.  When  I  looked 
again  at  the  old  scout  there  was  ..an  expression  of  deep 
despair  on  his  face. 

"There  ain't  no  use  a-talkin',"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head  disconsolately,  "the  West  ain't  what  it  used  to  be. 
Which  it's  shorely  degeneratin'  with  the  influx  of  }Tou-all 
tenderfeet  from  the  Bast.  Even  the  mules  is  deteryatin'. 
Them  which  you-all  so  lately  saw  a-executin'  of  a  skirt 
dance  on  the  main  street  of  this  yere  city,  an'  otherwise 
actin'  as  if  they  was  as  imbecile  as  prairie  dogs,  ain't  no 
kin  to  the  mules  of  my  time.  Now,  if  a  flea-bit  cur  'd 
been  so  onregardful  of  his  hide  when  I'm  a  young  buck 
as  to  go  pirootin'  'round  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mule's  clip- 
pers, he  wouldn't  a  met  with  no  such  success  in  creatin' 
of  a  variety  show.  That  mule  would  a  remained  to  all 
appurrences  as  onconcerned  as  a  graven  image,  but  all 
the  time  he'd  been  a-drawin'  an  imaginary  circle  with 
the  tail  of  his  eye,  an'  as  soon  as  that  fool  dog,  havin' 
worked  hisself  to  the  proper  pitch  of  excitement  in  them 
revels  of  his'n,  was  to  a  ventured  within  its  bounds  he'd 
been  telegraft  to  Idyho." 

Again  he  shook  his  head  and  lapsed  into  silence,  but 
not  for  long.    "The  cattle  has  changed  too,"  he  resumed. 
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"Why,  its  only  today  I  sees  Jem  Gaffners  a-leadin'  of  a 
bull  by  a  ring-  in  his  nose.  Back  in  sixty-nine  when  I'm 
at  Bloody  Rock,  which  is  one  of  them  cities  that  has 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  yearth  with  the  march 
of  civilyzatiorj,  a-helpen'  Capin  Short  for  to  corral  Sioux, 
I  knows  a  feller  named  Higgins,  'Bull'  Higgins  as  the 
cityzens  calls  him  all  on  account  of  a  big  black  bull  he 
owns  an'  seems  to  set  great  store  by.  This  same  bull  he 
calls  Lucifer  because  of  his  dispysition,  which  is  some 
few  hideous,  to  say  the  least.  Now,  this  yere  Lucifer, 
you  couldn't  lead  him  by  no  ring  in  his  nose  no  more  'n 
you  can  lead  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  a  Mogul  engine 
an'  a  wreckin'  chain.  Higgins,  he  attribbits  this  same 
weakness  of  Lucifer's  to  'his  free,  untrammeled  sperit 
that  brooks  no  curb,'  but  his  feller  cityzens  puts  it  down 
to  plain  old  hellishness.  Lucifer  kinder  roams  'round 
ordinary  without  givin'  no  trouble  so  long  as  he's  let 
alone,  but  'bout  once  a  week  he  digs  up  the  hatchet  an' 
descends  on  Bloody  Rock  like  an  avengin'  host,  an'  it's 
up  to  them  what  can  to  flee  indoors,  an'  what  can't  to 
scramble  to  the  roofs.  Then  business  is  suspended  at 
the  store  an'  the  Peaceful  Haven  S'loon  whilst  the 
brandin'  irons  are  being  het — which  is  the  only  means 
by  which  Lucifer  can  be  reasoned  with.  I  remembers 
the  first  time  I  makes  this  demented  animal's  acquaint- 
ance. It's  after  I've  tumbled  over  'Bull'  Higgins  hisself, 
who  is  a-seekin'  refuge  in  the  Peaceful  Haven,  thereby 
buttin'  my  head  into  a  hoss-rack  an'  afterward,  some 
shook  up  by  them  gymnastics  of  mine,  a-crawlin'  on  top 
of  said  s'loon  that  I  has  the  pleasure  of  gazin'  down  on 
Lucifer  whilst  he  paws  my  sombrero  into  rags  an'  blows 
at  me.     It's  but  shortly  thereafter  that  old  Ben  Gates, 
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havin'  imbibed  too  freely  before  fifth-drink  time  in  the 
mornin',  proves  onsuccessful  in  eludin'  of  Lucifer  an'  is 
tossed  by  said  animal  into  an  onrecognizable  mass  of 
brown,  breeches  an'  broken  glass.  Ther's  very  little 
emotion  evinced  at  old  Ben's  demise,  he  bein'  a  more  or 
less  ornery  sot  anyway,  an'  he's  laid  away  along-  with 
Lucifer's  other  victims,  that  worthy  a-trampling  of  the 
yearth  an'  a-breathin'  defiance  nearbj^  meanwhile.  Why, 
you  axes,  is  this  yere  abandoned  bull  allowed  to  continue 
his  depredations  on  the  lives  of  the  cityzens  of  Bloody 
Rock?  Well,  'Bull'  Higgins,  he  sets  so  much  store  by 
him,  avowin'  that  he's  the  'sole  light  of  his  lonely  hours' 
that  the  vigilance  committee  don't  have  no  heart  to  do 
'way  with  him.  One  time  though  Lucifer  tries  the 
endurance  of  the  long-sufferin'  public  'most  too  much 
entirely  when  he  comes  a-chargin'  through  the  winder 
of  the  aforesaid  Peaceful  Haven  S'loon  on  one  of  them 
rampages  of  his'n,  a-tossin'  the  bar-keep  over  the  counter 
'mongst  a  crowd  of  peaceable  cityzens  that  is  fortifyin' 
their  nerves  after  numerous  hairbreadth  escapes,  a-smash- 
in'  bottles  an'  glasses  rig-ht  an'  left'  an',  to  cap  it  all, 
a-bustin'  of  the  last  barrel  of  a  favorite  brand  of  nose- 
paint,  an'  no  more  to  be  ha'd  for  a  month.  At  this  yere 
outrage  Bloody  Rock  rises  to  a  man,  an'  hadn't  'Bull' 
come  up  like  a  gent  an'  put  up  the  stuff  from  his  war- 
bags  for  to  reimburse  the  barkeep  for  his  losses  an' 
bruises,  an'  some  rhino  extra  for  to  assuage  them  mental 
anguishes  of  the  community  at  large,  he  might  a  suf- 
fered some  as  well  as  Lucifer.  But  all  this  yere  puts  me 
in  mind  of  'Blacksnake'  Jimmie  an'  how  Lucifer  comes  to 
his  sad  but  glorious  end  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  of 
which  you  have  doubtless  heard?" 
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I  had  to  admit  that  I  had  never  heard  of  "Blacksnake1' 
Jimmie,  and  that  I  did  not  know  that  Lucifer  had  been 
connected  with  either  of  the  battles  of  Bull  Run. 

With  withering-  scorn  the  old  scout  looked  down  upon 
me.  "What!  You  ain't  never  heard  tell  of  'Blacksnake' 
Jimmie,  an'  you-all  claims  to  be  a  scholard  as  has 
studied  the  histr'y  of  your  country?"  he  cried.  "Why 
shorely,  stranger,  they  ain't  forgot  to  mention  this  yere 
battle  of  Bull  Run  as  decided  the  freedom  of  Arizony 
from  the  prowlin'  savages,  an'  promoted  Cap'n  Short  to 
Major,  have  thev?" 

I  confessed  with  shame  that  they  had. 

"Well,  then,"  said  he,  "the  true  hist'ry  has  never  been 
wrote!"  and  lapsed  into  silence. 

But  I  knew  that  time  only  was  necessary;  I  had 
waited  too  often  before  for  the  old  scout's  stories.  As  if 
unconsciously  his  hand  dropped  to  the  table  beside  him, 
and  drummed  upon  it  with  the  empty  glass.  I  whistled 
for  the  boy  and  dispatched  him  for  two  more  glasses  of 
"peach  and  honey." 

"I'll  declar,"  said  the  old  scout  after  the  glasses  had 
returned  and  we  were  sipping-  them  in  silent  enjo}7ment, 
"this  alkyli  country  is  awful  dry  on  the  throat,"  Then 
after  a  pause,  "You  know,  stranger,"  he  always  called 
me  "stranger,"  "I  can't  help  a-thinkin'  of  what  old  Billy 
Flint,  as  run  the  Peaceful  Haven,  said  'bout  'peach  and 
honey.'  He  said  that  in  his  humble  estimation  the  man 
as  avowed  that  he  didn't  admire  said  beverage  none 
either  had  a  lib'ral  disregyard  for  the  truth  or  was  so 
onregenerate  as  never  to  a  tasted  same.  Which, 
stranger,  is  my  sentiments  exactly. 

"But  to  return  to  this  yere  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  con- 
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cernin'  which  I'm  enlightenin'  of  you-all.  As  I  relates 
it's  in  the  spring-  of  sixty-nine  I'm  a-careerin'  'round  over 
the  Arizony  desert  along-  with  Co.  I,  5th  cavalry,  Cap'n 
Short,  a-searchin'  for  a  band  of  misguided  Sioux  as  has 
streaked  theirselves  out  in  vermilyun  an'  yaller  an'  come 
a-bilin'  out  of  the  reservation  a-thirstin'  for  revenge  an' 
skulps.  When  we  strikes  this  yere  metropolis  of  Bloody 
Rock  we  ain't  had  no  luck  hardly,  so  we  plants  ourselves 
in  the  suburbs  an'  sends  out  scouts  an'  awaits  develop- 
ments. Of  course  it  keeps  me  busy  a-trackin'  'round 
over  the  face  of  the  yearth  a-huntin'  imaginary  Injuns, 
but  one  day  when  I  gets  back  to  camp  an'  drops  in  at 
the  Peaceful  Haven  for  to  recooperate  some  after  them 
hardships  of  mine,  I  finds  Old  Man  Anson  an'  a  crowd 
of  the  boys  a-speckilatin'  as  to  'Tarantula'  Ben  as  is 
expected  from  Tucson,  an'  whether  he'll  bring  his  top 
ha'r  with  him.  Havin'  refreshed  myself,  I  joins  the 
crowd,  an'  we  is  all  settin'  'round  talkin'  peaceable  like 
when  through  the  door  there  comes  a-surgin'  a  stranger 
diked  out  in  gaudy  buskins  an'  a  bran'  new  sombrero. 
Said  stranger,  havin'  stowed  away  his  little  old  forty 
drops,  retires  very  onconcerned  to  a  vacant  "table  an' 
proceeds  to  light  up  a  stogie — one  of  them  kind  what 
you  pack  like  cordwood,  an'  is  guaranteed  pure  cabbage 
leaf  filler.  Of  course  it  pains  us  that  this  yere  gent 
should  have  such  perverted  tastes,  but  he  havin'  made  . 
no  advances  we  "makes  none,  accordin  to  ettyket,  an'  all 
is  runnin'  smooth  till  in  comes  Jake  Potts,  It  then  bein' 
'bout  last  drink  time  in  the  mornin',  Jake  has,  as  usual, 
misjudged  his  capacity  an'  is  some  ten  drinks  ahead,  an' 
pintin'  into  one  of  his  spells  of  the  terrors.  At  this 
exact  minit  he  is  a-laborin'  under  the  false  impression 
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as  how  lie  can  lick  any  man  in  the  territory,  an'  it's  easy 
to  see  that  his  antip'thy  is  entirely  to  the  sport  a-smokin' 
to  hisself.  Jake's  allusions  to  his  rig-gin'  an'  his  segar 
is  some  few  short  of  compliment'ry,  but  the  silent  gent, 
takin'  notice  of  Jake's  overwrought  nerves  on  account  of 
them  revels  of  his'n,  to  all  appearances  is  a-bearin'  of  no 
malice  towards  him. 

"Along  with  this  sport's  reticence  Jake  he  begins  for 
to  nourish  the  opinion  in  his  breast  that  he  has  him 
awed  a  whole  lot,  an'  the  desire  to  beef  him  becomes 
plum  pison  to  his  sperit.  But  it  ain't  no  go;  this  yere 
quiet  gent  lets  on  to  be  clean  disinterested  that-a-way  till 
he  hears  Jake  begin  for  to  dilate  on  his  prowess  as  a  black- 
snake  artist.  Which  same  Jake  is  shorely  an  expert 
with  a  blacksnake  whip,  bein'  much  in  demand  on  the 
stag-e  line  whenever  he  is  by  accident  sober  enough  for 
to  keep  his  seat  on  the  box,  so  there  ain't  nobody  as 
knows  him  rabid  for  to  accept  of  his  challenge.  How- 
somever,  when  this  yere  stranger  hears  Jake  'lowin  as 
how  he  can  cut  the  hide  of  any  man  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi into  ribbons  without  gettin'  even  so  much  as  a 
scratch  hisself,  he  kinder  pricks  up  his  years.  Observin' 
that  Jake  ain't  receivin'  no  encouragement,  he  rises  an', 
stretchin'  hisself,  santers  up  kinder  nonchalent  like. 

"  'Excoose  me,  gents,'  says  he,  'I  don't  want' for  to  be 
misjudged  as  to  buttin'  into  such  a  genteel  set  of  sports 
oninvited,  but  I  observes  as  how  this  gent  yere  is  a-lan- 
guishin'  for  to  skulp  somebody,  an'  I'm  willin'  to  become 
his  helpless  victim.' 

"Ordinarily  such  action  would  a  been  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  ettyket,  an'  the  offender  would  a  been  dealt 
with  accordin',  but  this  yere  sport  acts  so  nice  an'  p'lite 
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that-a-way,  an'  the  boys  bein'  ripe  for  fun  anyhow,  they 
can't  endure  for  to  refuse  him  none  whatever.  Jake, 
he's  visibly  surprised  by  said  stranger's  onlooked  for 
move,  but  glowers  down  on  him  for  a  minit  with  the 
greatest  contempt,  an'  then  says: 

"  'Stranger,  if  you-all  feels  ekal  to  answerin'  roll-call 
on  Judgment  Day  with  your  hide  a-hangin'  in  strips, 
grab  your  weepin.' 

"With  that  he  yanks  his  blacksnake  from  the  rack 
behind  the  door  an'  stalks  forth  into  the  street,  a-raisin' 
of  much  rough  house,  an'  a-givin'  vivid  picters  of  how 
he  'lows  to  eat  this  onwary  sport  alive.  But  that  gent 
don't  seem  disturbed  none  whatever  by  them  threatnin's, 
and  follers  in  his  own  good  time. 

"When  he  arrives  on  the  scene  of  action  he  finds  Jake 
a-weavin'  of  various  figures  in  the  air  with  his  black- 
snake,  which  performance  he  terminates  by  a-flickin'  up 
a  half-dollar  from  the  sand  some  ten  foot  off  with  the 
whiplash,  an'  a-firin'  said  missile  through  the  open  door 
of  Jimmie  Rigg's  restaraw,  a-strikin'  Jim's  little  black 
boy  in  the  rear  with  same  as  he  is  a-bendin'  over  a  pan 
of  dishes.  Which  onexpected  attack  disconcerts  the  lit- 
tle nigger  so  entirely  that  he  goes  right  on  over  the  pan, 
a-draggin'  it  after  him,  an'  falls  through  the  open  win- 
der, a-landin'  underneath  the  house  amongst  a  shower  of 
tinware  an'  broken  chiny — which  same  causes  great 
depletion  both  to  the  restaraw's  table  an'  Jake's  pocket. 
The  stranger  gent,  havin'  removed  his  coat,  ca'mly 
gives  his  whip  a  couple  of  turns  and  trims  the  ash  off 
the  segar  in  his  mouth  as  clean  as  you  please.  Then, 
standin'  back  an'  back,  Jake  an'  him  takes  three  strides 
each  an'  turns  to     jnfront  each  other — which  distance 
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they  is  to  maintain  throughout  them  hostilities  of 
their'n. 

"'After  a  few  preliminary  passes  they  gets  to  it  in  dead 
earnest.  Jake  sees  right  off  he  don't  have  no  walk-over, 
an'  plays  the  stranger  sport  wary  accordin'.  For  a  few 
rounds  they  punishes  each  other  'bout  even,  then  Jake's 
nerves  gives  way  under  them  too  frequent  boozes  he 
indulges  in  previous,  an',  'stead  of  confmin'  hisself  to  his 
enemy's  shirt,  he  cuts  off  his  hat.  Which  same  breach  of 
rules  enrages  the  stranger  some  awful,  an'  he  goes  after 
Jake  so  vicious  that  I  'lows  as  how  his  blue  shirt  feels 
like  it's  inhabited  by  all  them  tarantulas,  scorpions,  an' 
other  hejous  creatures  he  sees  in  them  dreams  he  humors 
hisself  with. 

"At  this  junctur  who  should  appear  on  the  scene  but 
Lucifer.  Which  it's  his  time  to  go  on  a  rampage,  an' 
we-all  breaks  for  cover  some  sudden.  Howsomever  the 
two  combatants,  bein'  too  deeply  engrossed  in  each 
other,  goes  on  a-ragin'  all  unconscious  of  their  impend- 
in'  peril.  Jake,  who  is  a-facin'  Lucifer,  sees  him  first, 
an',  as  things  is  becomin'  'most  too  interestin'  entirely 
anyway,  he  beats  a  retreat  some  percipitate.  The 
stranger  partly  turns  in  surprise  to  ascertain  what  the 
matter  is,  an'  confronts  Lucifer,  who  is  a-rippin  an' 
a-chargin'  like  sin.  But  does  this  yere  sport  retreat? 
Not  much;  he  ain't  that  kind.  Which  he  just  stands  his 
ground  an'  looks  down  on  Lucifer  disdainful,  same  as  if 
he  ain't  aimin'  to  be  vankished  by  man  or  beast.  Lucifer 
he  ain't  used  to  bein'  treated  this-a-way,  an'  it  excites 
him  to  the  verge  of  madness,  an',  straitnin'  his  tail  up 
like  a  ramrod,  lowerin'  his  head,  an'  emittin'  a  roar  that 
shakes  the  firmyment,  he  descends  on  said  stranger  like 
an  Oklyhomy  hurricane. 
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"That  stranger  gent  never  moves;  he  stands  as  ca'm 
an'  self-collected  as  you  please  till  Lucifer  is  in  fifteen 
foot  of  him,  then  he  sidesteps,  swings  his  whip  like  a 
flash  of  greased  lightnin'  an'  catches  the  old  bull  fair  in 
the  left  eye  so  quick  you-all  can  hardly  see  it.  Half 
blind  with  rage  an'  pain,  Lucifer  turns  and  charges 
again.  This  time  the  whip  catches  him  in  the  other 
eye  an',  completely  blinded,  he  takes  to  bellerin',  an' 
pawin,  an'  chargin'  here  an'  there  to  get  at  his  tormen- 
tor an'  raises  such  a  hubbub  as  yourall  never  saw. 
Finally  he  stops  to  breathe  an'  the  stranger,  a-standin' 
behind,  flicks  him  on  the  nose.  Lucifer  charges  straight 
down  the  street  the  way  he's  pinted,  which  happens  to 
be  right  at  the  open  door  of  Ah  Sin's  laundry  shack,  into 
which  he  roars  like  a  cyclone.  When  Lucifer  comes 
a-bustin'  through  the  door  that  Chink  sets  up  such  a 
screech  as  you-all  could  a  heard  a  mile,  an',  what  with 
the  yell  and  a-strikin  the  floor,  the  old  bull  stops.  But 
'bout  this  time  the  stranger  gent,  now  reinforced  by  the 
whole  population  of  Bloody  Rock,  arrives  on  the  scene, 
an  seein'  how  things  stands  encourages  Lucifer  with  a 
few  sharp  cuts.  For  a  bit, -what  with  the  Chink's  screech- 
in',  an'  the  bull's  bellerin',  an'  the  sounds  of  smashin' 
furniture,  an'  the  clouds  of  steama-risin'  from  the  stove 
as  is  overset  in  the  melee,  there's  a  reg'lar  pandemonyum 
indside  of  Ah  Sin's  shanty.  Then  Lucifer  emerg-es  on 
the  far  side  a-bearin'  of  the  back  of  Ah  Sin's  house  on 
his  horns — which  this  same  edyfice  is  made  of  old  tomato 
cans  from  Jimmie  Rigg's  trash  pile  that  this  heathen 
had  flattened  out  an'  tacked  onto  a  frame,  an'  the  same 
sticks  to  Lucifer's  horns  like  armor  plate.  The  Chink 
emerges  unanymous  with   Lucifer  an'  takes  out  across 
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the  prairie,  we-all  encouragin'  him  gently  by  dischargin' 
of  our  shootin1  irons  into  the  landscape  promiscuous,  an' 
the  last  we  sees  of  him  he's  the  size  of  an  ant  an'  ain't 
slacked  up  none  yet. 

"But  this  yere  bull  bein'  now  in  a  gorgeous  frenzy 
starts  with  his  armor  a-seekin'  of  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
an'  bears  straight  down  on  the  camp  of  Co.  I.  Cap'n 
Short  is  a-noddin'  under  the  fly  of  his  tent,  an'  before  he 
knows  it  this  yere  armor-plated  ship  of  the  plains  is  on 
him,  an'  not  havin'  time  to  dodge,  he  grabs  at  the  horns 
what  sticks  through  an'  hangs  on.  The  bull  bein'  some- 
what tangled  up,  thoug'h  not  retarded,  by  the  guy  ropes, 
changes  his  course,  a-tackin'  down  the  company  street 
straight  at  the  colors.  He  hits  'em  fair,  an'  the  Cap'n, 
grabbin'  the  pole,  carries  'em  along  with  him,  an'  Luci- 
fer, havin'  now  shipped  a  cap'n  an'  histed  his  flag,  bears 
out  to  the  open  prairie. 

"The  soldiers,  highly  enrag-ed  at  this  oncerimonious 
abductin'  of  their  cap'n,  seizes  the  nearest  weepins  to 
hand,  jumps  on  their  hosses,  an'  gives  chase,  reinforced 
by  all  Bloody  Rock,  which  is  now  on  hossback.  Well, 
would  you-all  believe  it,  stranger,  we  ain't  got  nowhere 
on  the  trail  of  that  imbecile  bull  before  what  should 
come  a-heavin'  over  the  horizon  but  this  very  bunch  of 
redskins  we're  a-searchin'  for!  Thing-s  is  shorely  lookin' 
billious  for  the  Cap'n.  He  can't  jump  off  without  run- 
nin'  the  risk  of  bein'  trampled  to  death,  an'  we  can't 
shoot  Lucifer  without  the  danger  of  hittin'  the  Cap'n, 
an'  the  bull  is  headed  straight  for  that  band  of  hostile 
Sioux.  There's  nothin'  for  it  but  to  foller,  so  a-wavin' 
of  our  weepins  an'  a-screechin'  our  lungs  out,  we 
bears  down  on  them  aborigines  like  fury.     Which  they 
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keeps  a-pluggin'  away  at  us  reg'lar  till  they  gets  in 
good  seein'  distance  an'  then  they  pauses  at  sight  of 
Lucifer  an'  his  panoply  of  war.  They  hesitates  in  a 
bunch  for  a  bit,  an'  then  every  mother's  son  of  them 
tears  away  in  the  direction  of  the  reservation,  a-scatter- 
in'  feathers  an'  war-rig-gin'  as  they  go,  an'  never  lettin' 
up  till  they're  back  in  their  own  wickeyups.  You  see 
they  takes  it  into  their  heads  that  the  unholy  objeck 
a-leadin'  of  our  onset  is  some  sort  of  a  God  of  theirs 
that's  a-sidin'  with  us  for  to  punish  them,  an'  it  takes 
all  the  fight  out  of  them. 

"Lucifer  keeps  up  the  pursuit  for  awhile,  an'  then 
pauses  for  to  execute  a  war  dance,  which  same  renders 
things  plenty  strenuous  for  Cap'n  Short.  'Bout  this 
time  the  stranger  g-ent  a-ridin'  'longside  calcylates  as 
how  Lucifer's  proceeded  far  enough  on  his  raid,  an' 
drawin'  his  forty-four,  plugs  him  behind  the  shoulder. 
He  drops  without  a  grunt  an'  precipytates  the  Cap'n  to 
the  yearth  same  as  a  rubber  ball,  which  he  rises  in  a 
cloud  of  alkyli  an'  bad  language  some  awful.  He  cusses 
Bloody  Rock  c'lectively  an'  individually,  an'  swears  he'll 
courtmartial  the  town  and  burn  it,  an'  when  he  has  to 
quit  a-revilin'  or  choke,  he's- plum  purple  an'  foamin'  at 
the  mouth. 

"When  the  Cap'n's  wind  flickers  Old  Man  Anson,  as 
acts  as  chief  dog  because  of  his  dignity,  'dresses  him  in 
a  few  ca'm  but  pinted  remarks.  Says  he:  'Mr.  Cap'n, 
whilst  we-all  deplores  that  this  yere  benighted  bull 
should  a  caused  you-all  so  much  oncalled  for  an'  unneces- 
sary exercise,  a-kidnappin'  of  you-all  while  enjoyin'  a 
a  rest  by  your  own  fireside,  so  to  speak,  we-all  don't  feel 
none  worthy  of  the  obliky  you-all  is  a-heapin'  on  us. 
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Considerin'  the  fact  that  said  bull  come  a-ragin'  into  our 
midst  when  we-all  was  enjoyin'  of  a  little  innocent 
pleasure,  all  peaceable  like,  an'  considerin'  that  said  bull 
was  plum'  zealous  for  to  demolish  the  metropolis  in  which 
we-all  resides,  an'  was  partially  successful  in  same 
enterprise,  we-all  resents  the  insults  you-all  is  a-castin' 
on  us.  Howsomever  we  curbs  this  same  resentment,  all 
on  account  of  your  nerves  bein'  overwroug-ht  that-a-way, 
an'  harbors  no  hard  feelin's,  pervided,  when  your  gorge  is 
ca'med  down,  you-all  recognizes  that  said  bull  fit,  bled, 
an'  died  fer  his  country,  vankished  the  Injuns  for  which 
you  was  a-yearnin'  an'  give  you  a  chance  for  to  rise 
thereby.  But  if  said  aspect  don't  appeal  to  you-all  on 
curryin'  down  aforesaid  nerves,  just  rustle  your  bunch  up 
to  Bloody  Rock,  an'  we-all  will  furnish  the  best  recep- 
tion possible  under  circumstances,' 

"Havin'  delivered  hisself  of  this  oration,  the  old  man 
is  about  to  marshal  his  constituents  back  to  town,  when 
what  should  we-all  catch  sight  of  but  'Bull'  Higgins 
a-sittin'  on  the  carcase  of  Lucifer  an'  indulgin'  in  the 
most  heartrendin'  outbursts  of  grief.  Old  Man  Anson, 
remarkin'  that  it  warn't  fittin'  an'  proper  for  the  vulgar 
crowd  to  intrude  on  'Bull's'  sorrow,  goes  up  alone  an' 
after  condonin'  of  him  by  explainin'  how  gloriously  Luci- 
fer's died,  brings  him  away,  a-snufflin'  an'  a-mumblin' 
'bout  how  weary  his  lonely  hours  '11  be  now  that  Luci- 
fer's gone.  Bein'  somewhat  dry,  in  consequence  of  them 
maneuvers  we've  been  a-executin'  of,  I  lopes  back  with 
the  crowd.  On  arrivin'  at  the  Peaceful  Haven  we-all 
dismounts  an'  enters  in  respectful  silence,  an'  after 
everybody  is  quiet,  Old  Man  Anson  takes  the  floor  as 
usual. 
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"A-facin'  the  strang-er  sport  as  has  been  head  dog-  in 
all  the  previous  ceremonies  he  speaks  thusly:  'Strang-er, 
I  feels  it  incumbent  on  me  for  to  express  to  you-all  our 
onbounded  appreciation  of  your-all's  services  rendered 
to  Bloody  Rock  today,  an'  fearin'  that  throug-h  the 
improper  ijeas  that  soldier  party  may  be  a-nourishin' 
towards  us  some  of  we-all  may  be  a-missin'  later  on,  I 
takes  the  opportunity  now.  In  a-relievin'  our  fellow- 
townsman  Jake  Potts  of  his  hallucinations,  which  was 
shorely  a-leadin'  of  him  into  one  of  them  spells  of  the 
terrors  of  his'n,  which  would  a  caused  us,  his  friends, 
onspeakable  ang-uish,  in  a-relievin'  the  city  of  that  public 
c'lamity,  Ah  Sin,  in  solvin'  the  problem  of  dispensin' 
with  Lucifer  without  mortally  injurin'  of  our  esteemed 
feller  citizen,  "Bull"  Hig-gins,  an'  in  so  ably  an'  valiantly 
assistin1  in  the  vankishment  of  a  band  of  blood-thirsty 
redskins,  you-all  has  won  the  highest  praise  of  Bloody 
Rock,  which  same  I  tenders  you,  an'  if  I  mig-ht  axe  your 
cog-nomen  without  a-causin'  of  no  ill  will,  we-all  would 
delig-ht  to  drink  to  you.' 

"The  strang-er  g-ent,  a-straig-htnin'  up  replies:  'Gents, 
I  ain't  much  on  the  oratin'  order,  an'  can't  compete  with 
your  gifted  spokesman,  but  I  want  for  to  thank  you-all 
for  your-all's  whole-souled  eonduck.  They  calls  me  Jim- 
mie  where  I  comes  from.' 

"Which  was  all.  that  was  necessary.  In  them  days  it 
weren't  proper  in  p'lite  sasiety  to  enquire  any  further 
concernin'  a  g-ent's  name  than  he  furnished  voluntary, 
for  some  of  them  names  was  in  bad  demand  in  the 
regions  whence  their  owners  emygrated,  an'  mig-ht  g-et 
said  owners  into  taw. 

"Old  Man  Anson,  a-takin'  off  his  top-piece  an'  a-bow- 
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in'  low,  says,  '  "Blacksnake"  Jimmie,  we  drinks  to  you!' 
An'  we-all  bows  an'  drinks. 

''When  we've  got  our  glasses  drained  Jake  Potts,  he 
steps  out  an'  says:  'Feller  cityzens,  I  wants  for  to  thank 
this  yere  stranger,  as  Old  Man  Anson  has  dubbed 
"Blacksnake"  Jimmie  along-  of  his  prowess  with  that 
weepin,  for  so  thoroughly  a-relievin'  me  of  them  delush- 
uns  under  which  I  was  a-laborin',  an'  to  prove  that  no 
malice  lingers  in  my  breast  I  desires  that  we-all  welcome 
him  to  our  bosoms  in  another  round  on  me.'  An'  we-all 
drinks  again. 

"An'  then  'Blacksnake'  Jimmie  hisself,  avowin'  that 
he  is  plum  overcome  by  the  hospitality  of  Bloody  Rock, 
insists  that  every  gent  nominate  his  fav'rite  juice  on 
him. 

"Then,  as  everybody  is  a-startin'  to  file  out,  'Bull' 
Higgins,  as  has  been  a-gulpin'  down  his  sorrow  between 
drinks  an'  a-flavorin'  his  licker  with  briny  tears,  steps 
forward,  an',  taking-  off  his  hat,  raises  his  hand.  'Pards,' 
says  he,  kinder  chokin1,  'I  deems  it  fitteu  that  we  should 
close  these  yere  ceremonies  by  a-drinkin'  to  the  one  who 
has  played  the  greatest  part  in  this  day's  tactics,  an'  has 
contribyted  most  to  its  glory.  We  drinks  to  Lucifer!' 
An'  we  all  drinks. 

"On  returnin'  to  camp  I  finds  that  Cap'n  Short  has 
become  more  reconciled,  an'  so  we-all  puts  out  for  head- 
quarters to  once.  That's  the  last  I  ever  sees  of  'Black- 
snake' Jimmie  or  Bloody  Rock,  but  I  afterwards  hears 
as  how  the  day  after  Lucifer's  demise  he  is  given  a  most 
imposin'  burial,  all  the  city  a-turnin'  out  arrayed  in 
black  fly-net  as  was  the  nearest  thing  they  could  get  to 
crepe,  an'  havin'  twelve  actin'  pall-bearers,  an'  that  after- 
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wards  they  erects  a  monument  to  his  mem'ry  on  which 
is  recorded  in  fitten  terms  the  services  he  done  the  com- 
munity in  ri'rii  r  it  of  worthless  characters. 

"Cap'n  Short  gets  his  rise  to  Major  for  them  services 
of  his'n  in  the  'Battle  of  Bull's  Run,'  as  the  men  calls  it 
from  the  start,  an'  as  it's  known  after  the  story  gets  out. 
Which  same  the  Cap'n  is  so  tormented  when  it  does  get 
out  that  he'd  send  a  man  to  the  guard  house  if  he  even 
so  much  as  snickered  in  ranks.  Such  is  the  story  of 
'Blacksnake'  Jimmie  an'  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run." 

The  night  had  fallen  as  the  old  scout  spun  his  yarn, 
and  now  Yumanta  and  the  vast  expanse  of  surrounding 
desert  lay  at  rest  in  the  glimmering  star-light.  Low  in 
the  western  sky  a  delicate  tinge  of  crimson  still  lingered; 
somewhere  out  in  the  alkali  waste  a  coyote  was  barking. 
For  an  instant  the  screen  door  of  the  bar  was  swung 
open  and  a  band  of  light  fell  athwart  the  porch;  the  old 
scout  shifted  his  chair,  and  again  his  g-lass  clinked 
insinuatingly.  I  whistled  and  our  glasses  were  soon 
brimming  once  more  with  lucious  "peach  and  honey." 

Q.  S.  Mius. 


AVE,   FRATRES. 

CLASS    OF   NAUGHT-FiVF. 

O  few  and  tried,  that  in  our  maiden  battle 

Have  fought  victorious  these  four  years  of  strife; 

We  that  are  fit  survival 

Of  one  stern  test  of  life; 

Whom  these  gray  halls  as  old  remembrance  soon 
And  faint  re-echoes  haunting-  here  shall  know — 

We  stand  upon  the  threshold, 

We  do  not  fear  to  go. 

A  blenching-  cheek  and  faltering  heart,  a  foot 
That  faints  and  brain  that  fails  are  not  of  us; 

Craven  of  no  fell  lot, 

We  that  have  chosen  thus: 

But  seeing  far  in  the  shadow  of  the  gloaming, 
Where  truths  inadequate  obscure  the  ways  of  truth, 

Tasks  that  await  our  coming, 

Goal  that  hath  led  our  youth. 

T.  B.  Higdon. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  DONA  SOL. 

UNLIKI'  THE  male  characters  of  the  drama  of 
Hernani,  Dona  Sol,  in  whom  we  have  the  dramatic 
study  of  an  almost  perfect  woman,  does  not  suggest  a 
striking-  antithesis  in  her  characteristics.  Her  character 
is  consistent,  she  being-  possessed  of  but  one  strong  pas- 
sion— love.  Her  individuality  is  carefully  portrayed, 
though  we  are  not  given  a  detailed  description  of  her 
features  from  the  standpoint  of  material  beauty.  Judg- 
ing from  the  few  natural  touches  that  are  given  and 
from  the  effects  of  her  beauty  upon  her  three  suitors,  we 
do  not  feel  that  she  lacks  any  of  those  physical  qualities 
or  personal  charms  that  belong  to  a  woman  of  unusual 
grace  and  beauty.  The  young  and  handsome  Dona  Sol, 
whose  father  was  a  count  and  shed  his  blood  in  torrents 
for  the  king,  is  affianced  to  the  old  duke  Ruy  Gomez  de 
Silva,  her  uncle,  but  she  herself  is  in  love  with  the 
young  bandit  Hernani,  who  visits  her  every  evening  in 
disguise.  She  is  of  noble  birth,  and  is  proud  and  jealous 
of  her  blood.  In  spite  of  her  noble  descent,  however, 
she  would  rather  live  hungry,  poor,  and  in  exile  with  her 
Hernani,  whom  she  calls  her  lion  and  her  king,  than  be 
an  empress  with  an  emperor. 

Several  references  are  made  to  the  magnetic  effect  of 
Dona  Sol's  soft,  piercing  black  eyes,  which  are  two 
mirrors,  two  rays,"  two  torches,  and  which  remind  us  of 
the  exquisite  raven  black  eyes  of  the  dark  lady  of  Shake- 
speare's sonnets.  Hernani  enjoys  her  songs  and  glances, 
and  his  soul  wants  to  see  itself  in  her  eyes  which  shine 
like  stars  in  the  darkness.  Flames  from  her  eyes,  whose 
flash  is  his  joy,  and  whose  smile  is  lig'ht,  inundate  his 
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eye  lids.  Like  Juliet  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn 
brig-lit,  and  her  eye  discourses.  Hernani  might  have 
said  of  her  as  Romeo  said  of  Juliet: 

"Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heavens, 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return." 

Our  heroine  is  kind  and  gentle;  her  soul  is  calm,  pure, 
lofty,  and  beautiful;  her  brow  is  peaceful  and  pure;  her 
step  is  graceful;  she  grows  like  a  flower  in  the  shadow; 
she  weeps,  blushes,  and  is  ingenuous;  she  sings  with 
tears  in  her  black  eyes,  which  become  wet  with  the  tears 
of  rage;  and  she  is  an  angel,  a  flower,  a  Venus,  and  a 
treasure  of  beauty  which  makes  a  king  jealous.  Hernani 
wishes  to  hear  her  celestial  voice,  for  her  word  is  a  song 
in  which  there  is  nothing  human.  Her  costume  is  white, 
the  emblem  of  innocence  and  of  immaculate  purity.  She 
is  inspired  with  lofty  aspirations  and  has  a  burning 
desire  for  immortality. 

Like  Juliet,  with  whom  she  has  much  in  common, 
Dona  Sol  is  an  eminently  practical  woman.  She  asks 
Hernani  not  to  blame  her  strange  audacity  in  proposing 
to  follow  him  to  the  mountains,  for  where  he  goes  she 
will  go.  She  plans  the  clandestine  meeting  and  the 
flight.  Frustrated  in  her  first  plan  she  again  proposes 
flight.  She  insists  on  following-  him  even  to  the  scaffold. 
When  confronted  by  Carlos,  who  is  trying  to  drag  her 
off,  she  snatches  his  dagger  and  threatens  to  kill  him  if 
he  advances  one  step  towards  her. 

After  the  fashion  of  the  Romantic  characters  of  the 
time,  Dona  Sol  possesses  a  feeling  for  nature.  This 
characteristic  betrays  the  artifice  of  the  author  who  is 
nothing  if  not  lyrical,  and  yet  there  is  evident  in  all  his 
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splendid  lyrical  passages  a  touch  of  the  nature  and  realism 
of  contemporary  life.  The  best  illustration  of  Dona  Sol's 
appreciation  of  nature  is  found  in  the  last  balcony  scene 
where  she  and  Hernani  are  alone  after  the  noise  of  the 
wedding-  festivities  has  subsided.  She  is  supremely 
happy  and  is  weeping  for  joy.  She  asks  Hernani  to 
come  and  see  the  beautiful  night.  "While  we  sleep," 
says  the  enraptured  woman,  "nature  half-waking  lov- 
ingly watches  over  us.  There  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
All  like  ourselves  is  at  rest.  Come,  breathe  with  me  the 
air  perfumed  by  the  rose.  No  more  lights,  no  more  noise. 
Silence  reigns  everywhere.  Even  while  you  were  speak- 
ing just  now  the  moon  rose  upon  the  horizon,  its  glim- 
mering light  and  your  voice  both  went  to  my  heart." 
Presently  when  the  silence  becomes  too  ominous  and  pro- 
found, she  asks  her  lover  if  he  would  not  like  to  see  some 
star  in  the  distance  or  hear  some  tender  and  sweet  voice 
sing.  She  herself  would  hear  the  song  of  some  bird  in 
the  fields  or  of  a  nightingale  lost  in  the  darkness,  or  the 
sound  of  some  flute  in  the  distance.  "For  music  is 
sweet,  it  fills  the  soul  with  harmony,  and  like  a  divine 
chorus,  it  awakens  a  thousand  voices  which  make  melody 
in  the  heart."  When  suddenly  she  hears  the  fatal  blast 
of  Hernani's  horn,  she  exclaims  that  her  prayer  is  heard, 
and  tells  him  how  she  likes  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  horn 
in  the  depth  of  the  woods.  Another  example  of  this 
enchanting  poetry,  whose  melodious  notes  we  can  never 
forget,  is  found  in  the  catastrophe,  where  Dona  Sol, 
dying  of  poison,  tenderly  pleads  with  Hernani  to  be 
calm,  for  "We  are  going  presently  to  expand  our  wings 
together  towards  new  and  brighter  lights.  With  an  even 
flight  we  are  setting  sail  towards  a  better  world." 
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While  the  other  important  characters  of  the  drama  are 
possessed  of  several  passions,  the  sole  passion  of  Dona 
Sol  is  love,  her  most  striking-  and  beautiful  characteristic. 
It  is  genuine  Romantic  love,  based  on  instinct.  It  is 
love  that  hopeth  all  things  and  endureth  all  things. 
Though  Hernani  is  distrustful,  jealous,  and  scornful, 
jet  her  love  is  strong  enough  to  endure  it  all.  It  dis- 
dains all  social  barriers  and  makes  her  prefer  the  disin- 
herited exile  and  wandering  bandit  to  the  powerful  lord 
or  emperor.  Love  is  her  sole  existence.  "Aimer,  dest 
vivre,  dest  agir.""  She  loved  Hernani  out  of  pity,  out  of 
admiration,  "for  the  dangers  he  had  passed,"  for  the 
mystery  of  his  destiny,  because  she  cannot  help  loving 
him,  and  yet,  unlike  Chimene,  she  does  not  know  why 
she  loves;  she  does  not  know 

"Where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head." 
Nor  does  she  know  why  she  must  follow  her  lover:  "Are 
you  my  demon  or  my  angel?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am 
your  slave,  listen.  Go  where  you  will,  I  will  go.  Remain 
or  depart,  I  am  yours.  Why  do  I  thus?  I  do  not  know." 
Dona  Sol  believes  that  her  soul  is  bound  to  Hernani  for- 
ever, and  she  looks  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  god.  Her  love 
exalted  by  spiritualism,  and  devoid  of  anything  sensual, 
purifies  her  soul  and  brings  happiness.  Without  Hernani 
life  would  mean  nothing  to  her,  would  be  empty,  hope- 
less. With  him  she  entertains  lofty  aspirations  and 
sweet  longings  for  immortality.  For  them,  as  for  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  love  is  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death. 
Together,  full  of  love  and  hope  and  sensible  of  a  moral 
victory,  they  spread  their  wings  to  a  new  and  brighter 
world.     Thus  our  heroine  dies  a  martyr  to  love. 

J.  D.  Brunejr, 


A  CASE  OF  IDENTITY. 

IN  THE  wake  of  a  July  thunder-shower,  I  set  out 
from  the  little  railway  station  upon  the  road  to  the 
farm  of  Colonel  Hayes.  The  local  livery  stable  had  fur- 
nished me  the  one  decent  mount  it  possessed  on  condition 
that  I  returned  it  not  later  than  next  morning-,  and  as 
security  for  which  I  had  removed  my  trunk  and  other 
baggage  from  the  depot  to  the  livery  stable  office.  I 
had  expected  to  be  met  by  a  turn-out  of  some  kind  from 
the  Colonel's,  but  this,  I  supposed,  had  been  delayed  by 
the  storm. 

The  way  over  to  the  farm,  the  livery  man  had  told  me, 
was  neither  far  nor  hard  to  find.  So,  with  no  guide  but 
his  directions — to  which  I  paid  so  small  attention  that 
he  soon  cut  them  short — and  the  July  evening  sun 
striking  me  square  in  the  back,  I  splashed  through  the 
long,  red  stretches  of  Carolina  mud.  The  road  led  across 
a  low  range  of  hills  which  separated  the  railway  line 
from  the  neighboring  valley.  From  the  top  of  the  divide 
there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  stretch  of  this  moun- 
tain vale,  with  here  and  there  the  river,  swollen  by  the 
thunder-storm,  spreading  over  the  meadows  and  bottoms, 
the  mists  rising  from  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  under 
the  strength  of  the  declining  sun,  and  the  glittering 
summits  of  the  black-based  masses  of  the  thunder-cloud 
still  hanging  to  the  peaks  that  closed  in  the  eastern 
horizon. 

Several  miles  ahead  of  me,  in  the  bosom  of  this  land- 
scape, there  gleamed  through  a  cluster  of  trees  the  white 
walls  of  a  house.  I  saw  with  dismay  that  the  stream 
crossed  the  highway  this  side  of  that   house,  and,  also, 
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that  there  was  plainly  no  bridge  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  it 
had  been  carried  away  by  this  freshet.  I  had  no  doubt, 
however,  of  crossing-  the  river,  for  I  had  it  to  cross.  So 
I  continued  my  way,  enjoying-  the  scenery  and  postponing 
the  crossing  until  I  should  come  to  it. 

After  many  windings,  which  led  down  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hills  to  the  margin  of  the  meadows,  the  road 
then  continued  its  course  along  the  foot-hills,  and  I  heard 
the  myriad  tongues  of  the  freshet,  lisping  and  rippling 
in  the  eddies,  lashing  and  roaring  at  the  shoals  and 
rapids;  and  I  smelled  the  fresh  scent  of  the  black  cove- 
dirt  which  the  storm  had  loosened  and  driven  into  the 
mountain  brooks.  Across  the  river  in  the  edge  of  the 
wood-lands,  a  tree  stood  with  strips  of  white  running  up 
and  down  its  gray  trunk  and  a  shattered  branch  hanging 
from  its  side  where  the  thunder-bolt  had  struck. 

I  came  now  to  the  crossing.  A  black  mare,  standing 
in  the  road  at  the  edge  of  the  ford,  turned  her  head  as  I 
approached  and  nickered  to  my  horse.  Then  I  saw  that 
a  young  and  slender  girl  of  seventeen  summers,  perhaps, 
was  tip-toeing  daintily  upon  a  flat  rock  that  rose  above 
the  surrounding  mud  and  was  making  herself  red  in  the 
face  tightening  a  saddle-girth.  At  sight  of  me  she 
uttered  a  little  scream  of  surprise  and  joy  which  at  once 
however  quavered  down  into  a  note  of  disappointment  as 
I  lifted  my  hat.  She  had  unconsciously  taken  a  step 
into  the  mud  toward  me  under  the  impulse  of  the  wel- 
come which  first  shone  in  her  eyes,  but,  seeing  her  mis- 
take and  the  amusement  which  I  didn't  take  great  care 
to  suppress,  she  hastily  drew  her  foot  back  upon  the  rock 
with  a  slight  bow  and  a  deeper  crimson  upon  her  face; 
then  she  seized  the  loose  girth  again. 
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"Allow  me  to  buckle  it,  please,"  I  begged,  seeing  tears 
of  vexation  standing*  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  I  can  do  it,  thank  you,"  she  returned  biting  her 
lip  and  fetching-  a  savage  jerk  at  the  strap.  "You 
would  get  your  feet  muddy."  This  ungrateful  Parthian 
thrust,  however,  was  not  so  keen  as  it  was  intended,  not 
being  appropriate;  for  I  had  by  that  time  dismounted 
and  was  feeling  the  warm  mud  ooze  over  my  shoe-tops. 
I  arrived  too  late  to  buckle  the  girth,  but  seeing  the  zeal 
I  evinced  and  my  tribulations  therefor,  the  young  lady, 
her  usual  color  and  composure  regained,  allowed  me,  as 
reward,  the  privilege  of  assisting  her  into  the  saddle. 
She  even  deigned  to  smile,  though  it  was  a  little  mali- 
ciously, as  I  waded  back  to  my  horse.  This,  however, 
was  but  retaliation  in  kind  which  I  deserved  and  it 
restored  g-ood-will  between  us. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  try  that  ford,"  I  cried  out 
as  she  turned  the  mare's  head  toward  the  water  after 
waiting-  for  me  to  mount. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  replied.  "I  shouldn't  want  to  wait 
over  here  till  the  river  runs  down.     It  would  be  dark." 

"And  nothing  can  prevent  it?"  I  asked  somewhat 
vacantly.      "I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  venture  in  there." 

"I  have  tightened  the  saddle-girth  and  Barbara  knows 
the  ford;  she  will  stand  up  with  me,"  she  replied,  turning 
to  me  with  a  questioning  look  which  was  at  the  same 
time  a  challenge..  She  sat  her  horse  like  a  Valkyr,  and 
Barbara,  tossing-  her  black  mane  and  sniffing  at  the 
muddy  water,  was  not  unworthy  of  her  rider.  She, chafed 
at  the  bit  that  restrained  her  while  I  mounted.     I  made 

a  last  appeal — to the  wind,  it  might   have  been,   for 

neither  the  black  mare  nor  her  rider  took  any  notice  of  it. 
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"Keep  your  horse  high  up, "the  young- lady  called  over 
her  shoulder  as  we  left  the  bank.  I  spurred  the  livery 
horse  on  and  soon  reached  her  side.  Barbara  was  taking- 
it  easy,  stepping  cautiously,  turning  her  head  now  this 
way  now  that,  and  keeping  watch  with  both  eyes  and 
ears.  The  livery  horse  abandoned  himself  entirely  to 
her  guidance  and  stumbled  contentedly  along-  at  her 
side. 

"A  nice  way  to  get  rid  of  my  mud,"  I  observed,  as  the 
water  began  rippling  around  my  stirrups.  I  watched 
the  foam,  corn-stalks  and  drifts  of  hay  float  past.  Some- 
times these  were  diversified  by  small  bushes,  fence-rails, 
and  long-  rows  of  floating-  leaves.  Then  a  strange  thing 
happened.  It  seemed  that  some  water-sprite  had  seized 
our  horses  and  was  tearing  up  stream  with  them.  More- 
over, the  whole  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  river, 
was  tearing  up  stream.  The  river  was  still.  In  this 
mad  race  I  began  to  lose  my  balance.  Consequently,  my 
seat.  I  had  decided  to  sever  connections  with  my  horse 
and  abandon  him  to  the  evil  powers  which  suddenly  3iad 
seized  us,  when  a  firm  grasp  on  my  arm  righted  me  in 
the  saddle  and  nry  companion  in  a  rather  alarmed  voice 
cried:  "Don't  look  at  the  water!  Your  head  is  swim- 
ming." I  raised  my  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  a  sycamore 
which  was  at  that  moment  racing  up  the  opposite  bank 
like  an  express  train.  Immediately  the  sycamore  along- 
with  the  rest  of  the  fleeting-  world  stopped  with  a  jerk. 
The  river  likewise  started  with  a  jerk,  and  I  found 
Barbara's  eyes'  looking  backward  for  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  I  looked  at  her  mistress  with  .such  evident 
thankfulness  that  this  lady  chose  to  turn  away  with  a 
heightened  color. 
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"I  fancy  my  head  wouldn't  have  been  swimming-  by 
itself  long-  if  I  hadn't  been  blest  with  a  guardian  angel," 
I  remarked.  I  knew  she  felt  the  full  extent  of  the 
extravagance  and  impudence  of  this  observation,  and  I 
laughed  to  myself  at  the  signs  of  it  she  showed.  But  I 
thought  it  best  when  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  ford  to 
exert  myself  towards  regaining  her  good  will. 

"Is  the  house  in  the  grove  yonder  Col.  Hayes',  Miss  — 
I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  I  had  forgotten  it;  my  name 
is  Brant — " 

"Oh,  you  are  the  friend  Joe  wrote  about  who  was 
coming  this  summer?"  she  returned,  her  eyes  sparkling. 
"Do  you  know,  I — I  thought  you  were  Joe  when  — " 
then,  realizing  the  frankness  of  this  confession,  she 
blushed  and  stopped. 

"And  this  is  Josephine?"  I  said  in  reply.  "Miss 
Hayes,  our  meeting  has  been  propitious  so  far.  Without 
you  I  would  either  have  camped  on  yon  side  the  river  till 
it  fell,  or  would  be  now  on  a  long  voyage  toward  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Brant!  But  you  musn't  look  at  muddy  water 
if  you  don't  want  to  fall  in,  you  know." 

"Yes  ma'am,  I  know,  but  I  forgot." 

"And  did  you  leave  Joe  in  Germany?" 

"Have  you  not  received  his  letter  crying  out  'prepare 
ye  the  way  for  Fred  Brant  who' — but — why,  rather — 
hasn't  Joe  come  home  yet?  I  was  expecting  to  find  him, 
you  know — he  must  have  written  if  he  is  not  here." 

"Please,  don't  take  a  little  slip  of  Joe's  too  seriously, 
Mr.  Brant,"  she  entreated,  because  I  had  become  some- 
what red  and  incoherent.  "I  have  a  letter  here  from  the 
post-office  for  father  from  Joe  and  it  must  contain  the 
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explanations.  But  he  will  surely  come  very  soon.  He 
was  always  so  uncertain  and  used  to  be  so  fond  of  sur- 
prises when  he  was  at  home  that  we  are  looking-  for  him 
at  any  moment." 

I  ventured  my  opinion  that  this  was  one  of  Joe's  prac- 
tical jokes  upon  us  all,  and  I  trusted  it  would  be  as 
pleasant  to  them  as  to  me.  Having*  come  to  the  gate- 
way before  a  long  avenue  of  oaks  leading  up  to  the 
house,  I  was  preparing  to  dismount,  but  Barbara,  sidling 
up  close  to  the  gate,  Josephine  unlatched  it  and  gave  it 
a  shove;  then  the  mare  opened  it  with  slight  pushes  of 
her  nose.  It  went  shut  of  its  own  accord.  We  now  rode 
up  to  the  long  piazza  which  ran  across  the  front  of  the 
old  country  home. 

There  sat  the  Colonel  in  an  arm-chair,  an  old  man  with 
gray  hair  and  beard  in  the  style  of  President  Grant;  an 
ancient  hound  coiled  himself  at  his  feet.  On  seeing  his 
daughter  accompanied  by  a  horseman,  he  arose  and 
started  quickly  down  the  steps  looking  curiously  at  me 
and  paying  no  attention  to  his  footing  so  that  he  came 
near  losing  his  balance  and  falling. 

"Papa,"  cried  Miss  Josephine,  "this  is  Joe's  friend 
that  he  wrote  about,  Mr.  Brant."  The  old  Colonel 
stopped  bewildered,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  appeared  some- 
what disappointed  when  he  heard  the  name.  Then, 
recovering  himself,  he  came  forward  to  where  I  had  dis- 
mounted and  grasped  my  hands. 

"It  is  a  surprise  to  us,  Mr.  Brant,  that  you  should 
arrive  before  my  son,  and  probably  to  you  also;  but  some- 
thing unforeseen  has  detained  him.  We  have  had  no 
letter— Josephine,  was  there  a  letter  in  our  mail  to-day?" 

"Yes,  Papa,"  replied  Josephine,  who  had  dismounted 
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before  I  could  come  to  her  aid.  "One  from  Joe,"  handing- 
it  to  him. 

An  ancient  negro  took  our  horses  and  we  climbed  the 
piazza  steps,  Josephine  lightly  as  a  Paracelsian  sylph, 
the  Colonel,  in  his  eagerness  to  break  and  read  the  letter, 
stumping  his  toes  at  each  step. 

"Please  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Brant,"  he  resumed,  having 
perused  the  epistle;  "we  are  glad  to-  see  you.  My  son 
writes  that  he  will  be  detained  two  weeks  yet  by  unex- 
pected examinations  at  Halle.  He  says  we  might  expect 
you  yesterday.  I  see  the  letter  has  been  delaj^ed  and  so 
I  have  been  prevented  from  meeting  you  at  the  station." 

"I  found  my  way  to  the  river  all  right,  and  your 
daughter  is  responsible  for  my  not  halting  there,"  I  said. 
"But  I  am  surprised  somewhat  that  Joseph  didn't  drop 
me  a  line  about  this  change  in  his  programme." 

"He  probably  supposed  you  had  made  all  your  arrange- 
ments and  did  not  wish  to  disappoint  you.  I  am  glad 
you  have  come,  for  you  can  make  up  for  his  absence  by 
giving-  an  account  of  yourselves.  Joe  has  been  in  Ger- 
many four  years,  you  know,  and  his  allowance  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  pay  steamship  fares,  and  we  haven't 
seen  him  since  he  left." 

So  my  task  after  supper  that  night  was  to  picture  to 
the  Colonel  and  his  daughter  University  life  in  Germany, 
with  its  sleepy  professors  and  sleepier  customs,  variegated 
with  duels  and  Trinkgelage,  and  harassed  with  theses. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  Colonel  rose,  kissed  his  daughter 
good-night  and,  taking  a  light,  led  the  way  up  stairs. 
We  entered  a  bed-room  which  he  said  would  be  vaj 
chamber  during  my  stay.  After  he  had  gone  and  all 
was  silent  in  the  house,  I  took  the  lamp  and  tip-toed  my 
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way  into  the  room  adjoining  mine.  There  was  a  large 
picture  of  a  youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  above  the 
fire-place.  I  set  the  lamp  upon  a  table  and  opened  the 
casement.  Reaching  out  I  grasped  the  rough  branch  of 
an  old  oak  that  grew  in  the  yard  below.  With  one 
spring  from  the  window-sill  I  was  sitting  in  the  elbow 
of  this  branch  with  my  feet  resting  upon  a  lower  limb. 
Then,  unlimbering  my  pipe,  I  lighted  up  and 'mixed  the 
odor  of  nicotine  with  the  balmy  July  night.  A  Carolina 
summer  night,  with  heat-lightnings  playing  around  the 
horizon,  with  drone  of  beetles  and  song  of  frogs,  with 
the  sigh  and  rustle  of  leaves  where  the  night  breeze 
searched  through  the  foliage.  Sometimes  an  owl  hoot- 
ing or  a  screech-owl  shivering-,  and  the  gentle  ripple  of 
the  river  rising-  softly  through  the  mists  already  gather- 
ing above  it. 

Having  spent  in  this  roost  the  interval  between  the 
Colonel's  bed-time  and  mine,  which  was  twelve  o'clock, 
I  climbed  into  my  room  and  retired,  fancying  at  the  time 
I  heard  light  foot-steps  pass  through  the  hall. 

Next  day,  having  spent  the  morning  in  being  shown 
around  over  the  plantation  by  the  Colonel,  it  was  sug- 
gested (by  the  Colonel,  I  think)  that  Josephine  and  I 
should  pay  a  visit  to  the  Panther  Knob,  which  I  was 
assured  was  the  highest  mountain  in  the  county. 

"There's  a  road  nearly  to  the  top,"  the  Colonel  added; 
"so  }7ou  can  ride."  After  some  rather  vigorous  objection 
from  Josephine,  which  her  father  finally  succeeded  in 
over-ruling,  we  rode  away,  up  the  river. 

The  horse  I  mounted  was  Joe's,  his  sister  said.  He 
was  dead  for  a  run,  I  thought,  and  proposed  that  we  let 
them  out,     Josephine  of  course  rode  Barbara. 
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''What's  his  name? — Selim?"  I  inquired. 

"That  is  his  name,"  said  she,  somewhat  amazed  that 
I  got  it  at  my  first  guess. 

"Then,  get  out,  Selim,"  I  said,  slacking  the  reins. 

A  woman  who  can't  ride  horseback  may  dominate  the 
lower  altitudes  of  feminine  attractiveness  in  the  shape 
of  belles  of  the  ball-room,  summer  girls,  or  musicians, 
professional  or  amateur,  but  the  summit  of  woman's 
attainment  in  the  arts  that  bind  man  hand  and  foot  and 
lead  him  about  in  capitivity,  and  have  done  this  sort  of 
thing  ever  since  Adam,  is  clearly  shown  in  a  horsewoman 
such  as  my  companion  was.  I  told  her  so  unblushingly, 
thereby  raising  a  coolness  between  us  which  lasted  until 
we  came  to  the  summit.  The  view  was  so  fine,  however, 
from  here  that  we  soon  got  on  good  terms  again. 

"May  I  call  you  Josephine?"  I  said. 

"Since  you  are  Joe's  friend,  I  suppose  I  must  let  you." 

"Will  you  call  me  Fred?" 

"No!" 

I  returned  to  the  scene  for  consolation. 

"You  are  as  bad  as  Joe  ever  was  for  teasing,"  she  said, 
presently,  relenting. 

"Oh,  Joe  had  great  temptations,  too." 

"So  you  mean  to  sslj  I  look  like  I  want  to  be  teased, 
Mr.  Brant?" 

"Whenever  I  see  a  pretty  girl  with  eyes  like  floating 
bits  of  heaven " 

"Will  you  please  not  talk  so  to  me?"  retorted  Jose- 
phine, flushing  and  rising  to  her  feet.  "I  hoped  our  trip 
here  would  not  be  spoilt  by  any  nonsense.  I  don't  like— 
I  never  listened  before  to  a  —  I  don't  know  what  to  say, 
Mr.  Brant,"  she  broke  off  suddenly,   "but  please  don't 
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torment  me.    You  have  been  here  only  a  day,  you  know." 

"I  can  see  only  one  explanation  to  this,"  I  said,  avoid- 
ing- the  appeal  of  her  eyes,  "it  seems  I  have  a  rival." 

"Oh,  you  are  disgusting-,  and  we  will  go  home," 
returned  the  indignant  young  lady.     And  we  went  home. 

In  the  summer  twilight  I  found  her  that  evening 
sitting  at  the  old  piano  running  over  the  keys  listlessly 
and  gazing  out  at  the  western  window  through  which 
the  glow  of  sunset  flushed  her  dreamy  face.  At  sight  of 
me  she  closed  the  piano  abruptly  and  rose. 

"Play  Meditation  for  me,"  I  pleaded. 

"That's  Joe's  favorite  and  I  don't  like  to  play  it  for 
any  one  else,"  she  replied  simply. 

"Just  imagine  I'm  Joe,"  I  suggested,  opening  the 
piano. 

" — Though  I  suppose  Joe  has  new  favorites  now  in 
Germany  where  music  is  so  classic,"  she  continued,  fol- 
lowing her  thought  and  reseating  herself  mechanically 
on  the  piano-stool. 

"No,"  I  said,  "he  has  not  risen  above  his  old  favorites 
yet." 

"Does  he  still  love  The  Flower  SongV 

"As  he  does  his  sister." 

Then  Josephine  played  for  me  Meditation  and  The 
Flotuer  Song  and  Seivanee  River  and  all  the  other  airs 
and  melodies  that  Joe  had  liked  four  years  ago.  And  I 
became  melancholy  and  leaned  against  the  casement  of 
the  western  window  and  called  back  the  flood  of  memo- 
ries that  these  songs  awoke  in  me.  Then  we  sang  some 
of  the  duets  that  she  and  Joe  had  sung  together,  songs 
that  were  certainly  not  classic  because  they  were  better 
than  that.     I  thought  of  the  gay  night  at  Bairenth  when 
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I  first  listened  to  Parzifal  and  of  the  immense  success  of 
this  failure  +n  supplant  all  other  arts  by  music.  I  had 
enjoyed  it  ai    with  the  exception  of  the  music. 

Then,  having-  done  nothing-  during  the  whole  evening 
since  our  ride  to  arouse  the  ire  of  the  joung  lady,  I 
deliberately  slipped  my  hand  around  her  waist  when  she 
arose  from  the  piano  and  kissed  her — kissed  her  square  on 
the  lips,  when  she  turned  indignantly  jpon  me.  Under 
shelter  of  the  speechlessness  induced  by  her  wrath  and 
astonishment,  I  beat  a  retreat.  She  did  not  appear  at 
supper.     I  saw  her  no  more  that  night. 

Next  morning-,  rising  early,  I  went  out  into  the  garden 
below  the  windows  of  her  room  and  sang: 

"Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,  the  black  bat,  Night,  has 

flown; 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,   I   am  here   at    the    gate 

alone." 

No  sign  of  response  from  the  window.  I  variegated 
my  serenade  by  another  strain: 

"I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me,  who  knows  how? 

To  thy  chamber  window,  sweet." 

Then  Josephine's  voice  called  out  from  inside,  "You 
will  catch  your  death  of  cold  walking  about  in  the  wet 
grass,  Beau  Nash!  Go  into  the  dining-room  and  have  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  first,"  she  continued,  coming  to  the 
window.      "It  will  improve  your  voice,  too." 

After  breakfast  the  Colonel  and  I  sat  out  on  the  cool 
front  piazza  and  talked  of  farming.  The  Colonel  was 
surprised  at  my  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession 
considering-  my  having   been  raised    in   Cincinnati.      I 
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explained  to  him  that  I  had  spent  much  of  my  life  on  a 
farm. 

"Very  likely,"  said  his  daughter,  appearing-  at  the 
door.  "Papa,  will  you  excuse  Mr.  Brant  a  little  while? 
I  want  to  show  him  something  about  Germany  I  found 
yesterday — rather,  last  night." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  the  Colonel,  "if  he  wants  to  go." 

"I  suppose  I  must,"  I  said.  "It  can't  be  postponed, 
can  it?" 

"How  very  rude.  No,  of  course  not.  Come  this  way.' 
She  opened  the  parlor  door  and  we  passed  through  the 
room  into  the  library.  On  a  table  sat  a  steaming"  kettle, 
a  basin  and  a  whole  shaving  outfit,  including-  the  Colo- 
nel's razor.  I  stroked  my  neatly  trimmed  beard  and 
stared  blankly  at  Josephine. 

"Oh,  Joe,  you  old  goose,"  she  cried,  running  into  my 
arms.  Then  she  went  into  hysterics  and  hugged  me  as 
I  had  not  been  hugged  since  I  left  home  four  years 
before.  "To  think  your  old  beard  could  fool  me  so  easily, 
even  after  I  saw  j'ou  in  the  oak." 

"And  after  I  knew  the  horse's  name,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  and  after  you  teased  me  so  and — -" 

"Knew  all  of  Joe's  songs." 

"And  I  had  to  search  your  pockets  up  stairs  last  night 
after  supper  before  I  knew.     Oh,  shave  off  that  beard!" 

"Won't  it  be  a  jolter  on  the  Colonel?"  I  remarked, 
lathering  my  chin. 

Having  got  off'  my  beard  and  allowed  sister  to  take 
another  kiss  or  two  at  me,  I  sallied  out  upon  the  Colonel. 

"Decided  to  take  a  shave,  Joe,  eh?"  he  remarked  very 
calmly,  as  I  stepped  upon  the  piazza  before  him. 

"Oh,  you  foxy  Grand-pa,  you've  been  eavesdropping!" 
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cried  Josephine;  "you  were  as  bad  fooled  as  I  was." 
The  Colonel's  calm,  which  wasalreadj-  thin  in  patches, 

gave   way   now   and    we   all   three   went  into   hysterics 

together. 

That  afternoon  I  took  the  trap  and  drove  over  to  the 

station  for  my  friend,  Fred  Brant,  who  had  come  down 

on  the  3:40  train.  D.  S. 


SONG  OF  THE  WIND. 

Over  hill  and  across  the  plain 
I  move,  a  breeze  or  hurricane:     , 
Though  never  lost  nor  ever  found 
I  touch  the  skies  and  sweep  the  ground 
And  make  all  nature  move  for  me. 

I  bend  a  forest  wild  and  wide; 
Now  roll  the  waves  on  ocean  side, 
And  even  man  must  feel  my  power 
Through  winter's  blast  and  summer's  shower- 
I  test  the  strength  of  each  bold  tree. 

0  pine,  so  beautiful  thou  art, 

1  will  not  rend  thy  noble  heart 

But  break  in  contact  with  thy  leaves 
Into  a  soft  caressing  breeze — 
And  halt  awhile  between. 

Through  thy  soft  boughs  I  love  to  sigh, 
So  restful,  as  in  passing  by, 
To  breathe  through  foliage  richly  fraught 
With  fragrance  given — ever  sought — 

Thou  graceful  mistress,  forest  queen! 

Hist  thou!     I  can  no  longer  stay, 
So  many  miles  have  I  away 
To  bear  thy  freshness  on  my  wings 
To  bless  mankind  and  creeping  things — 
Dispel  the  mist  and  drive  off  the  gloom. 

I  give  great  cities  living  breath; 
I  cleanse  disease;  I  check  its  death; 
I  take  the  fragrance  of  the  flower 
And  by  the  magic  of  my  power 

Inspire  new  life  in  student's  room. 

C.  G.  WEAVER. 


THE   CONTRIBUTION    OF    HENRY   JAMES   TO     MODERN 
REALISM. 

THE  IDEAS,  or  rather  the  mistaken  views,  of  Mr. 
James's  work  are  as  varied  as  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  But  they  express  only  the  different  tastes  and 
the  respective  grades  of  ability  of  the  writers,  for  Mr. 
James  has  reached  the  point  in  literary  fame  where 
he  is  a  fixed  quantity.  Everybody  recognizes  his  genius, 
and  different  views  of  it  expressed  by  his  critics  only 
reflect  their  own  literary  acumen.  And  this  fact,  aided 
by  the  nature  of  Mr.  James's  work  no  doubt,  made  me 
rather  timorous  at  first.  I  was  afraid  to  measure  my 
ability  with  that  of  the  other  critics.  But  when  I  read 
in  a  paper  the  statement  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's, 
that  the  people  of  to-day  over-rate  Shakespeare  very 
much,  and  the  comment  of  the  paper,  which  said  that 
the  case  would  be  very  different  with  Mr.  Shaw,  I  real- 
ized that  the  worst  fate  that  could  befall  my  criticism  of 
Mr.  James  would  place  me  in  the  class  of  the  clever  Mr. 
Shaw.  So  I  regained  my  lost  courage,  and  still  desire  to 
express  what  theory  of  reality  I  think  Mr.  James's  novels  ' 
are  based  upon. 

'  But  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  attract  notice  as  Mr.  Shaw 
does  by  opposing  everything  that  has  been  set  up  as  a 
standard  of  literaiw  excellence;  nor  could  I,  if  I  would, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  James.  For  he  has  been  called  every- 
thing, from  worse  than  a  j^ellow  journalist  to  better  than 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  even  Shakespeare  himself. 
To  my  mind  he  is  neither,  and  yet  his  work  includes 
some  of  the  elements  of  both  kinds  of  writing.  Like  the 
yellow  journalist,  he  has  his  select  circle  of  readers, 
though  their  respective  circles  are  not  coincident  by  any 
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means.  Though  he  has  many  traits  that  necessarily 
limit  his  readers,  his  qualities  that  make  for  popularity 
are  not  so  few.  For  one  thing--,  his  literary  success  is 
assured.  The  vastness  of  his  work,  the  very  space  his 
volumes  occupy  on  a  library  shelf,  is  enough  to  make 
him  conspicuous  as  a  literary  character. 

But  before  we  can  discuss  with  any  degree  of  intelli- 
gence his  contribution  to  modern  realism,  we  must  enter 
somewhat  into  the  views  held  by  the  two  great  schools 
of  writers,  nominalists  or  idealists,  as  they  are  known, 
and  realists. 

The  nominalists  or  idealists  say  that  the  ideal  is  the 
reality,  that  the  conception  of  a  good  man  is  the  realitv. 
And  they  write  stories  that  always  try  to  portray  an 
ideal.  They  would  not  be  satisfied  with  portraying  men 
and  women  with  their  failings  as  well  as  with  their  vir- 
tues. Their  aim  is  to  lead  people  to  a  better  life,  or  at 
least  to  better  their  thoughts,  by  setting  before  them  an 
ideal  picture  of  a  life  or  a  home.  But  there  are  all  kinds 
of  ideals  in  the  world,  and  so  the  novel  of  this  variety 
often  gets  the  love  scene  too  idyllic  and  tends  toward  sen- 
timentalism  and  the  kind  of  story  in  which  they  always 
"marry  and  live  happily  ever  afterward."  In  other 
words  it  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  the  sickening, 
inane  love  story. 

The  other  school  are  called  realists,  and  it  is  to  this 
class  that  Mr.  James  belongs.  They  say  that  reality, 
that  is,  the  universals,  exist  independent  of  our  thoughts. 
But  they  differ  when  it  comes  to  saying  that  reality 
exists  apart  from  the  sense  world.  Some  agree  with 
Plato's  doctrine  of  the  transcendence  of  ideas,  and  say 
that  reality  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  of  form, 
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And  others  say  that  it  exists  only  in  and  with  the 
objects  of  sense  as  "their  essence.  The  essence  is  the 
reality,  but  is  inseparable  from  the  thing-.  This  corres- 
ponds to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  The  absolute  in 
the  individual  is  the  reality.  This  was  the  view  laid 
down  by  the  early  realists.  And  according-  to  them  the 
reality  in  man  was  the  God  in  him.  But  the  modern 
realistic  novelists,  Mr.  James  included,  make  both  God 
and  devil,  good  and  bad,  and  everything  else  in  man,  for 
that  matter,  real.  The  reality  must  not  necessarily  be 
permanent  nor  consistent.  But  a  man's  thoughts,  good 
and  bad,  and  all  his  feelings  and  deeds,  no  matter  how 
consistent  or  how  contradictory,  are  real.  In  other 
words,  they  say  that  whatever  is,  is  real;  and  then  to 
show  this  reality  they  try  to  portray  life  as  it  is,  and 
succeed  in  showing  it  as  they  think  it  is.  And  these, 
like  the  idealists,  walk  a  path  beset  by  many  pitfalls, 
for  the  usual  every-day  life  of  the  average  man  is  poor 
material  for  an  interesting  story.  It  is  too  commonplace 
and  prosaic,  and  as  the  idealists  are  apt  to  go  to  one 
extreme  and  become  sensational  and  sentimental,  the 
realist  has  a  hard  time  to  so  choose  the  phases  of  life 
as  not  to  be  dull  and  dry.  And  we  cannot  say  that  Mr. 
James  has  altogether  escaped  this  fault.  To  him  the 
absolute  is  not  the  only  reality.  He  makes  individual- 
ity real. 

When  he  first  .began  his  career  as  a  realistic  novelist 
he  laid  down  as  his  creed  that  he  was  going  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  and  portray  its  phases  and  different 
aspects  indiscriminately  as  they  were.  He  couldn't 
portray  all  of  course,  but  in  selecting  it  would  be  enough 
that  it  was  in  nature. 

He  began  more  like  Jane  Austin  and  Wm,  Dean  How- 
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ells.  But  he  showed  from  the  first  that  he  was  the 
realist  of  all  realists,  if  a  minute  portrayal  of  all  the 
minute  phases  of  every  situation  entitled  him  to  such  a 
distinction. 

The  story  that  Dr.  Smith  tells  on  Mr.  Howells  is 
doubly  fitting-  when  applied  to  Mr.  James.  The  story 
says  that  when  Mr.  Howells  was  young-  William  Dean, 
he  became  interested  in  a  continued  story  that  was  in  the 
newspaper  with  which  a  log  cabin  was  papered,  but  at 
the  most  critical  point,  the  paper,  as  is  usual,  stopped 
the  unravelling  of  the  mystery  with  the  announcement 
to  be  continued.  He  lost  the  thread.  He  couldn't  find 
the  next  chapter.  The  number  that  had  it  in  it  had  the 
wrong  side  pasted  outside.  And  young  Howells  was  so 
badly  disappointed  that  he  sat  down  in  the  center  of  the 
floor,  and  with  tears  registered  the  vow  that,  if  he  ever 
became  a  writer  he  would  write  stories  that  a  reader 
could  lay  down  at  any  time  and  not  have  his  peace  of 
mind  disturbed  about  how  they  would  end. 

Mr.  James  also  must  have  adopted  this  motto.  He 
early  displayed  a  liking  for  psychological  analysis  that 
made  still  slower  the  necessarily  sluggish  action  in  a 
realistic  novel.  And  the  stone  that  the  builders  rejected 
in  his  hands,  has  become  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner. 
As  Mr.  James's  g-enius  developed,  the  analytical  element 
(of  motive)  gradually  took  the  place  of  action,  until  it 
has  almost  superseded  it  entirely.  So  much  so  is  this 
the  case  that  some  people  have  hinted  that  this  explains 
why  he  left  the  hurry  of  America  and  moved  to  England 
for  an  atmosphere  more  congenial  to  his  genius.  His 
later  novels  are  almost  entirely  one  great  mass  of  analy- 
sis of  situations.  And  sometimes  these  situations  are 
very  absurd.     For  instance  in  one  of  his  novels,   a  man 
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who  has  been  gone  some  time  from  his  community,  comes 
back,  and  finds  one  of  his  lady  friends,  who  was  some- 
what aged  when  he  left,  looking-  as  fresh  and  youthful 
as  ever,  if  anything  more  so.  He  makes  inquiries  and 
finds  that  pretty  soon  after  he  went  away,  she  married  a 
young  husband,  and  immediately  her  husband  bore  the 
age  of  both.  He  aged  amazingly  fast,  while  her  youth 
seemed  perennial.  Halfway  formulating  this  as  a  sort 
of  theory,  the  erstwhile  inhabitant  and  now  visitor  meets 
another  of  his  old  acquaintances,  who  used  to  be  espe- 
cially awkward  and  dull  in  society,  but  who  is  now  very 
bright,  witty  and  cheerful.  There  is  a  story  that  this 
same  man  has  had  a  little  romance  with  a  young  girl. 
The  theory  immediately  takes  shape.  According  to 
it  the  girl  must  have  been  bright,  entertaining  and 
sensible,  but  dating  from  her  association  with  this  dull 
fellow,  she  immediately  began  to  lose  her  wit,  and  by 
now  had  become  dull  and  had  lost  all  her  charms.  So  he 
sets  to  work  to  find  such  a  woman,  and  pursues  his 
search  through  six  or  seven  hundred  closely  written 
pages.  Ridiculous,  you  say,  but  I  assure  you  it  would 
not  be  if  you  read  the  book.  No,  there  is  no  humor  in 
Mr.  James.  Then  one  might  ask,  since  his  stories  have 
no  plots,  no  humor,  and  since  his  characters,  like  every- 
thing else,  are  made  subsidiary  to  and  put  aside  by  the 
repeated  analyses,  what  is  in  his  writings?  And  the 
answer  is  analysis  of  motive.  He  says  that  action  is  not 
the  real  thing,  it  is  the  motive  that  prompts  the  action. 
That  leads  us  to  psychology,  and  would  almost  lead  one 
to  say  that,  though  probably  he  would  not  admit  it,  Mr. 
James's  novels  almost  force  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
reality  to  him  is  the  working  of  the  mind. 

This  necessarily  renders  his   works   unintelligible   to 
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people  of  action  altogether,  and  it  is  amusing-  to  hear 
those  unappreciative  persons  tear  their  hair  over  what 
they  know  is  good  and  yet  they  can't  appreciate  it.  One 
critic,  Mr.  J.  P.  Newberry,  writing-  of  The  Golden  Bowl, 
says,  "Some  people  say  a  thing  is  good  when  it  is  unintel- 
ligible, but  I  dare  say  there  are  minds  that  have  imbibed 
with  appreciative  delight  the  debonair  volumes  of  Brio 
on  Elliptic  Functions,  revelled  in  Newman  on  the  Infin- 
itesimal Calculus,  seized  with  sportive  avidity  the  whole 
of  Calvin's  Institutes,  and  drank  in  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  as  the  bird  drinks  the  transparent  dew,  but  who 
will  come  to  the  diluted  high-jinks  of  Mr.  James's  dia- 
logue, baffled  and  abashed  at  the  narrowness  of  their 
mental  grasp.  It  is  not  within  our  jurisdiction  to  shut 
Mr.  James  out  of  the  domain  of  art,  for  there  is  an  art 
of  carving  cherry  stones  and  of  making  a  pudding  in  a 
hat"  (and  he  might  have  added  other  reasons  perhaps) 
"but  it  does  seem  to  be  within  our  privilege  to  say  that 
the  perfection  to  which  Mr.  James  has  now  brought  his 
method  is  beyond  all  endurance  wearisome  to  ordinary 
minds.  It  is  not  its  deficiency  but  its  superabundance 
that  weighs  upon  us.  The  reader  of  The  Golden  Bowl 
will,  we  think,  suffer  from  a  surfeit  of  Mr.  James." 

This  last  is  true,  for  Mr.  James  like  Browning  did, 
has  become  dryer  and  more  wearisome  with  age.  But 
his  arguments  for  his  theory  are  also  more  elaborate. 
His  analyses  go  so  far  that  not  only  do  they  destroy  the 
vitality  and  lifelikeness  of  his  characters,  but  they  posi- 
tively tire  one.  "He  is  so  apprehensive,  while  dealing 
with  one  shade  of  thought  or  emotion,"  that  there  may  be 
other  subshades  that  he  will  miss,  and  that  he  must 
clutch  at  while  passing,  "that  he  frequently  produces 
the  effect  of  a  painting  niggled   and  teased  out  of   all 
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frankness  by  manipulation."  He  has  been  accused  of 
dealing-  with  the  intricacies  of  a  self-conscious  girl's 
gossiping  vagaries.  He  certainly  does  attack  some  hard 
situations,  and  he  will  analyze  them  until  all  the  real- 
ness  of  the  characters  is  gone.  As  a  critic  phrased  it 
with  some  degree  of  truth,  "So  completely  are  results 
merged  in  processes  that  we  are  sensible  of  a  continual 
protest  that  this  is  not  life,  but  a  hypothesis  of  life, 
formulated  and  worked  independently  of  the  thing  itself, 
to  no  end,  so  that  what  should  be  vitality  is  content  to 
be  vivisection  and  a  continual  flourish  of  tools." 

The  criticism  is  just.  As  a  character  painter,  as  ,a 
writer  of  action,  as  an  idealist,  he  is  a  failure;  but  as  a 
man  with  a  new  theory  of  the  purpose  of  fiction,  he  is  a 
grand  success.  To  quote  from  his  critics  again,  and  this 
time  from  an  admirer,  "He  only  aims  at  a  direct  impres- 
sion of  life.  Nowhere  does  he  attempt  any  rearrange- 
ment to  enforce  a  lesson  or  illustrate  a  theme.  He  tries 
seriously  to  produce  the  illusion  of  being.  His  serious- 
ness lives  beyond  reproof.  That  is  his  moral  purpose. 
He  recoils  indignantly  from  the  apologists  to  whom  fic- 
tion is  but  'making  believe.'  He  has  followed  his  deter- 
mination to  contrive  an  immense  correspondence  with 
life,  as  he  puts  it,  and  he  has  so  completely  succeeded  as 
to  have  added  a  new  conception  of  reality  to  the  art  of 
fiction." 

He  has  gone  back  to  the  position  of  Anaxagoras,  with 
this  difference.  It  is  not  merely  the  mind, — nous — but 
the  mind  at  work.  But  looked  at  from  another  stand- 
point, perhaps  this  means  not  so  much  that  he  is  a  fol- 
lower of  Anaxagoras,  as  that  he  is  kin  to  his  brother, 
the  psychologist.  At  any  rate  psychology  is  reality  to 
him.  I.  C.  Wright. 
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EDITORIAL 


There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  real  functions  of 
a  college  magazine  and  the  duties  of  its  editors.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  the  Magazine;  we  try  to 
present  six  times  a  year  to  the  students  of  our  University 
and  its  faculty.  The  question  is  not  a  rhetorical  one 
which  carries  about  an  obvious  answer,  but  one  to  which 
different  men  will  give  expressions  of  different  opinions. 
"We  are  entitled  to  ours  which,  after  all,  is  not  an  ex 
cathedra  utterance,  but  merely  an  opinion. 

We  think  confusion  of  ideas  regarding  magazines  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  expediency  which  makes  the  magazine 
the  factotum  publication  for  the  whole  college.     It  may 
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be  because  the  institution  is  small  and  can  afford  only 
one  periodical.  As  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  college 
increase,  the  natural  law  is  for  the  various  departments 
of  the  all-embracing-  magazine  to  branch  off  into  separate 
publications:  Athletics,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Alumni, 
the  Campus,  the  Societies,  etc.  Then  is  the  ideal  state; 
where  the  all  foreign  matter  is  thrown  off  from  the  cen- 
tral luminary,  and  moulded  into  worlds  of  themselves. 
There  is  but  one  function,  then,  that  primarily  concerns 
the  magazine  and  that,  we  conceive,  is  to  furnish  the 
literary  inclined  among  the  students  a  means  of  indulg- 
ing their  inclinations,  and  an  encouragement.  In  pro- 
portion as  it  fulfills  this  service,  it  makes  good  the  raison 
d'etre  of  a  college  literary  publication. 

We  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  at  the  University 
where  the  Magazine  can  limit  itself  to  its  one  real  func- 
tion. Fitful  notices  are  made  occasionally  of  divers 
alumni  who  should  be  subscribers  to  an  "Alumni  Regis- 
ter," edited  by  Dr.  Battle.  We  are  called  upon  to  pub- 
lish orations  and  debates,  frequently  of  doubtful  literary 
worth,  and  we  see  no  deliverance  from  this  in  sight  until 
the  monthly  "Debaters'  Union"  shall  have  been  launched 
forth  under  the  pilotage  of  Judge  Buxton  Robertson, 
Editor-in-chief,  and  James  Kenyon  Wilson,  Business 
Manager.  Owing  to  the  present  non-existence  of  this 
organ,  the  Magazine  feels  under  some  obligation  to 
review  briefly  the  inter-collegiate  debating  of  our  socie- 
ties during  the  present  year. 

e^*  e^*  *&* 

It  is  a  story  of  victory  and  defeat.  In  our  predictions 
last  fall  we  had  left  room  for  one  defeat,  possibly,  but 
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certainly  not  for  the  one  which  came.  From  the  first, 
things  looked  squally  down  Georgia-way.  Mr.  Wright, 
our  only  debater  of  inter-collegiate  experience,  already 
having  the  scalp  of  Georgia  about  his  neck,  declined  to 
try  for  a  place  in  that  contest  again,  but  operated  along- 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  appropriated  the  place 
apparently  vacated  for  him  in  the  contest  with  Washing- 
ton and  Lee.  The  question  submitted  by  us  to  Georgia 
had  one  side  which  has  been  a  popular  one  with  the 
political  party  controlling-  the  South,  and  which,  natur- 
ally, was  chosen  by  that  University.  The  debate  was  to 
be  held  on  Georgia's  grounds,  and  decided  by  her  judges. 
Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  unanimous 
decision  which  Mr.  Earnhardt  and  Mr.  Lewis  wrested 
from  their  opponents  was  a  keen  pleasure  to  us  which 
lost  none  of  its  agreeableness  from  the  uncertainty  which 
had  overshadowed  the  probable  issue. 

Washing-ton  and  Lee  we  looked  upon  with  better 
assurance.  It  appears  now  that  plenty  of  this  confidence 
was  based  upon  ignorance.  It  was  our,  first  debate  with 
this  institution.  No  rumor  of  any  forensic  reputation 
appertaining  to  it  had  reached  our  ears.  The  judges 
were  ours,  our  feet  were  on  our  native  heath  and  our 
champions  were — Wright,  who  had  once  drunk  deep  of 
the  sweets  of  victory,  to  whom  the  Philanthropic  Society 
had  presented  a  place  on  the  team,  and  in  whose  hands 
Philosophy  was  as' a  shield  and  Logic  as  a  sharp  sword; 
and  King-,  the  witty,  the  resourceful,  who  can  with  Bible 
absolute  the  Two-and-Seventy  jarring-  Sects  confute, 
and  who,  moreover,  had  won  his  place  on  the  team  in  a 
ng-ht  to  the  finish. 

It  is  not  our  place  or  purpose  to  register  here  a  kick 
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against  the  decision.  We  were  not  surprised  at  it,  though 
we  believe  two-thirds  of  the  audience  were.  Washing- 
ton and  Lee,  in  a  static  argument,  well  handled  and  well 
judged,  brought  practically  all  the  effective  ordnance  at 
their  command  into  the  action.  Our  position  was  strongly 
erected  but  not  so  strenuously  defended,  probably,  as  it 
was  attacked.  Especially  in  the  reply,  the  Parthian 
thrust,  the  advantage  seemed  to  us  to  lie  with  our  oppo- 
nents. "Their  reply  won  their  debate,"  said  one  of  the 
judges  after  the  decision.  Might  this  gentleman  have 
given  too  much  weight  to  a  rejoinder? 

t^*  t^*  V£T* 

Where  is  the  good  this  ill  wind  blew  us?  We  will 
change  our  system.  Rather,  we  will  give  the  change  we 
have  a  chance.  Mr.  Wright,  having  no  contestant  for 
his  place,  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  put  the  same 
amount  of  work  upon  this  debate  as  in  the  fight  in  which 
he  won  Iris  spurs.  He,  who  ever  was  a  fighter,  should 
have  had  one  fight  more.  Mr.  King,  an  untried  debater, 
was  a  shining  example  of  the  wonders  of  competition. 
Let  us  have  more  of  it.  Let  us  give  our  new  system  a 
show,  the  system  which  this  year  defeated  us.  It  makes 
our  debating  a  matter,  not  of  the  Societies,  but  of  the 
University  as  it  is  represented  by  the  Societies.  It  will 
insure  for  the  best  men  the  best  places,  it  will  insure  us 
their  best  efforts.  The  arguments  for  and  against  this 
change  have  been  canvassed  thoroughly  at  other  times 
and  places.  The  members  of  the  Societies,  whom  they 
concern,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with 
them.  There  is  no  occasion  to  recall  them  here.  We 
have   pronounced   upon    the    system   once.     Next   year, 
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when  we  give  it  its  trial,  we  shall  have  eliminated  the 
only  excuse  for  our  defeat  we  can  now  bring-  up.  Defects 
will  of  course  be  found  with  the  new  order  of  things;  the 
faultily  faultless  —  where  are  they?  But  faith  must  be 
leavened  with  some  unfaith.     Let  us  try  the  change. 

t&&  t£^*  t&^* 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cox  was  kind  enough  to  write  the  editorials 
for  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine,  relieving  the  Editor- 
in-chief  of  this  task  in  a  very  busy  time,  besides  doing 
the  job  in  the  style  of  one  who  has  a  healthy  idea  of  the 
purpose  of  an  editorial  department. 


EXCHANGES 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  an  exchange  editor,  and  that 
is  perhaps  more  of  the  nature  of  an  absence  of  pain  than 
of  pleasure,  is  that  he  is  excused  from  criticising-  the 
magazine  of  his  own  college.  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  we  felt  like  foregoing  this  pleasure  it  was  when 
our  last  issue  came  out.  The  managing  editor  put 
Frenzied  Finance  for  Fienzied  Fiancee,  in  criticism  of 
the  Harvard  Monthly,  and  the  whole  point  of  the  article 
was  lost. 

The  Inlander  has  one  of  the  most  interesting  essays 
of  the  month.  It  is  Sociology  as  Culture.  It  discusses 
the  significance  of  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  col- 
lege students  in  sociological  questions  as  evidenced  by 
the  increasing  number  of  college  students  who  take 
courses  in  economics,  finance  and  other  courses  treating 
of  government  and  public  questions.  The  Blight  of 
Philosophy,  Lines  to  an  Instructor,  and  The  Segregated 
Man,  are  rather  clever  rhymes,  though  the  writer  of  the 
last  two  is  rather  pessimistic.  *  Faculty  Snap-Shots  V., 
is  very  good  description. 

A  Railway  Episode,  in  the  Cornell  Era,  is  refreshing, 
because  it  dashes  cold  water  on  the  reader's  expecta- 
tions, and  has  a  well  turned  point. 

The  Nassau  Lit.  for  March  is  very  good  reading.  The 
Essay  on  Stephen  Phillips  is  thorough  and  up-to-date, 
as  is  the  rest  of  the  magazine.  And  I  suspect  that  is  as 
much  praise  as  a  man  should  bestow  on  a  college  maga- 
zine. Snuff  town,  and  At  the  Castle  of  Dawn,  are  worthy 
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of  mention,  however.  Gossip  has  utilized  Browning's 
idea  of  the  pictures  in  a  person's  room  talking"  to  him, 
missing-  him,  etc.,  has  extended  it  to  the  furniture,  and 
given  us  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  average  college  boy's 
studiousness.  The  poem  on  April  is  commendable,  and 
its  length  alone  prevents  us  from  quoting  it  in  full. 

The  Redwood  has  perhaps  the  best  story  of  the 
month — Ben  Simon.  Its  merit  consists  in  the  natural- 
ness and  likeness  to  life  of  the  setting.  It  reads  as  an 
historical  story  of  real  life,  and  that  is  always  the  high- 
est art  in  fiction. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WORKERS 

THE  BRIDGE. 

Hear  you  the  song  of  the  workers,  who  built  me  by  their  toil, 
The  men  of  the  forge  and  irongang,  the  ones  who  delve  in  the  soil. 


We  work  in  the  shelving  tunnels — rot  in  the  dampness  there, 
"We  endlessly  pick  at  ore  veins,  longing  for  light  and  air. 
The  seasons  pass  on  the  surface,  what  matter  to  us  blow? 
Our  workshop  is  always  midnight,  our  stars  the  candles'  glow. 

FOUNDRYMEN. 

We  work  in  the  glaring  forge  room,  toy  with  the  white-hot  steel, 
We  loose  the  powers  oi  inferno  with  the  twisting  of  a  wheel, 
We  toil  with  death  at  our  elbows — tempt  it  again  and  again, 
Mocking  the  glowing  furnaces — liker  to  fiends  than  men. 

IRON  GANG. 

With  the  clash  and  roar  of  our  sledges  the  rivets  are  driven  and 
burred, 
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The  girders  stretch  from  shore  to  shore,  till  hammers  no  more  are 

heard. 
We  risk  our  lh  \;  i  >n  tin  staging,  tending  the  swinging  crane, 
We  worked  for  >ocU's  at  «he  building,  braving  the  snow  and  rain. 

THE  BRIDGE. 

These  are  the  ones  who  wrought  me,  sinking  the  caissons  deep, 
Built  revetments  that  flanked  the  river,  the  river  that  was  asleep. 
She  woke  to  the  noise  of  their  hammers,  wondered  at  rivets  hot, 
Then  stormed  at  my  mighty  pier-caps,  ill  content  with  her  lot. 
But  still  I  withstood  the  pounding,  facing  each  heavy  blow, 
Her  forces  of  ice  werf;  powerless,  slowly  she  saw  me  grow; 
The  fight  endured  through  the  building,  and  I  as  a  rock  stood  fast 
Until  with  pride  I  was  finished,  the  river  conquered  at  last. 

— Sterling  Morton  in  the  Nassau  Lit. 

HIAWATHA  UP-TO   DATE. 

So  he  killed  the  noble  Mudjekeewis; 
With  the  skin  he  made  him  mittens. 
Made  them  with  fur  side  inside, 
Made  them  with  the  skin  side  outside. 
He  to  get  the  warm  side  inside, 
Put  the  outside  fur  inside, 
He  to  get  the  cool  side  outside, 
Put  the  inside  skin  outside, 
That's  why  he  put  the  fur  side  inside, 
Why  he  put  the  skin  side  outside, 
Why  he  turned  them  inside  outside. 

— Ex. 

An  Irishman  and  a  Frenchman  were  disputing  over  the  nation- 
ality of  a  friend  of  theirs. 

"I  say,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "that  he  was  born  in  France, 
therefore  he  is  a  Frenchman." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Pat,  "begorra,  if  a  cat  should  have  kittens  in 
the  oven,  would  ye  call  them  biscuits?" 

"Do  you  believe  in  telepathy?"  he  asked. 
"Go  on,"  she  whispered,  as  she  nestled  closer. 
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a  la  kuropatkin. 

The  cat  sat  on  the  backyard  fence 

And  sang  a  solo  sweet. 
He  did  not  wait  for  encore  calls, 

But  beat  a  quick  retreat. 

— Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 

Sunday  School  Teacher — "Johnny,  what  are  the  chief  curses 
of  mankind?" 

Johnny — "Hell,  damn  and — say,  yer  don't  want  me  to  blurt  'em 
all  out,  do  yer?" 

"Say,  Molly,  is  your  college  sectarian?" 

"Yes." 

"What?" 

"Why,  female;  of  course."  —  Vassar  Miscellany. 

There  was  a  young  girl  from  Duluth, 

Whose  lover,  named  Luther — God's  truth! 

Once  asked  for  a  kiss, 

Whereon  she  did  this: 

She  murmured  so  sweetly,  "Do,  Luth." 

Mistress — Bridget,  these  are  ewers;  I  hope  you  will  not  call  them 
jugs  any  more. 

Bridget — Thank  you,  mum,  sure  an  are  these  cups  moine  too? 

— Ex. 

My  lady  wrenched  her  knee  one  day — 

I  asked  how  'twas  that  night — 
She  grinned  a  fetching  little  grin, 

And  said  'twas  out  of  sight. 

"Captain,"  said  the  cabin  boy,  "is  a  thing  lost  when  you  know 
where  it  is?" 

"No,  you  fool, "  answered  the  captain,  who,  being  a  wise  man, 
abhorred  frivolous  questions. 

"Well,  sir,  your  silver  tea-pot  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

Exit  cabin  boy. 
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LINES. 


I  often  long,  when  I  am  sore  distrest, 
To  hold  communion  with  the  organ's  soul, 

And  hear  my  nameless  longings  exprest, 
In  plaining  minor  notes  and  one  long  roll. 

Till  while  the  music  storms  and  gently  pleads, 

I  lose  somehow  my  burden  of  despair, 
And  as  the  trembling  harmony  recedes, 

Go  following  through  the  boundless  realms  of  air. 
— /.  C.  Mendenhall  in  The  Red  and  Blue. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA  MEN. 

All  of  the  A.  ©.  <£.  men  are  eligible  to  <&.  B.  K.  but  are 
not  members  till  they  have  paid  the  initiation  fee. 

'92.  Chas,  Baskerville,  Prof.  Chemistry,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

'94.  E.  E.  Gillespie,  Presbyterian  minister,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

'94.  C.  H.  White,  Prof,  of  Industrial  Mining-  Geology, 
Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

'94.  A.  E.  Ellis,  practicing  law,  Austin,  Texas. 

'94.  James  T.  Pugh,  practicing  law,  Boston,  Mass. 

'95.  F.  L.  Carr,  managing  his  father's  business,  Cas- 
toria,  N.  C. 

'95.  E.  W.  Myers,  civil  engineer,  Carlsbad,  New  Mex. 

'95.  Holland  Thompson,  teaching,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

'95.  S.  M.  Bristol,  Methodist  preacher,  Despatch,  N.  Y. 

'95.  John  S.  Patterson,  Superintendent  of  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  Cotton  Mills,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

'95.  Harry  Howell,  Principal  of  the  Graded  Schools, 
Washington,  N.  C. 

'95.  Chas.  R.  Turner,  teaching  dentistry,  University 
of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'95.  H.  H.  Home,  Prof.  Philosophy,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Hanover,  N.  H. 

'95.  J.  E.  Alexander,  practicing  law,  firm  Alexander 
&  Hall,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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-'95.  Jas.  Sawyer,"  a  practicing-  physician,  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

'96.  E.  C  Gregory,  practicing  law  with  Senator  Over- 
man, Salisbury,  N.  C. 

'96.  W.  M.  R.  Webb,  teaching  at  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 

'96.  John  T.  Nool,  physician,  Boerne,  Texas. 

'96.  George  Kirby,  physician,  Ward's  Island,  N.  Y. 

'96.  R.  E.  Coker,  curator  Fish  Commission  laboratory, 
Beaufort,  N.  C. 

'97.  Darius  Eatman,  Prof.  English  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

'97.  Ralph  Graves,  reporter  for  New  York  Times,  New 
York  City. 

'97.  J.  Solon  Williams,  member  of  faculty  at  A.  &  M. 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

'97.   Burton  Craige,  practicing  law,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

'97.  F.  W.  Furgerson,  working  in  New  York  Navy 
Yard. 

'97.  W.  H.  McNairy,  teaching  at  Marion,  S.  C. 

'97.  A.  T.  Allen,  Washington,  N.  C. 

'98.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  working  in  Erwin  Cotton  Mills, 
West  Durham,  N.  C. 

'98.  Lionel  Weil,  working  with  father  in  dry  goods 
store,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

'98.  Ed.  K.  Graham,  studying  for  his  degree  at  Colum- 
bia, New  York  City. 

'98.  H.  P.  Harding,  teaching  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

'99.  Claude  B.  Denson,  lawyer  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

'99.  C.  S.  Carr,  book  keeper  in  Greenville  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
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'99.  J.    K.    Dozier,    practicing    physician    osteopath, 
Middleton,  Conn. 

'99.  Marsden   Bellamy,   practicing-   law,    Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

'00.  W.    T.    Bryan,    practicing   physician,    Asheville, 
N.  C. 

'00.  E.  C.  Best,  teaching  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

'00.  L.  V.  Branch,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

'00.  K.  P.  Lewis,  with  Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  West  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

'00.  D.    P.    Parker,    practicing   law    at    Stephenville, 
Texas. 

'01.     Dorman    Thomson,   practicing   law,   Statesville, 
N.  C. 

'01.  J.  C.   B.   Ehringhaus,  practicing  law,   Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C. 

'01.  W.  M.  A.  Murphy,  turpentine  business,  Fairfield, 
Texas. 

'02.  G.  P.  Stephens,  studying  theology,  Louisville,  Ky. 

'02.  D.  P.  Stern,  practicing  law,   firm  of  Rountree  & 
Stern,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

'02.   Ivey  T.  Lewis,  studying  medicine  and  specializing 
in  biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'02.  Reston  Stevenson,  assistant  in  chemistry   at  Cor- 
nell, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

'02.  R.  N.    Duffy,  studying  medicine,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'02.  B.    S.    Drane,    hydrographical    engineer,     U.     S. 
Geological  Survey,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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'02.  J.  S.  Henderson,  Jr.,  with  Westinghaus  Electric 
Co.,  Chicag-o,  111. 

'02.  H.  M.  Robins,  practicing-  law,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

'02.  Louis  Graves,  reporter  New  York  Times,  New 
York  City. 

'03.  R.  C.  Morrow,  Principal  Oxford  Graded  Schools, 
Oxford,  N.  C. 

'03.  R.  W.  Herring,  practicing  law,  Wallace,  N.  C. 

'03.  C.  A.  Bynum,  studying  law,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111. 

'03.  Wm.  J.  Gordon,  Jr.,  theological  student, 
Sewanee,  Tenn, 

'03.  A.  W.  Haywood,  Jr.,  Phila.  Textile  School,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

'03.  Jno.  McAden,  book-keeper  Merchants'  &  Farmers' 
National  Bank,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

'03.  B.  F.  Huske,  teaching  school,  Arden,  N.  C. 

'03.  T.  Iy.  Gwyn,  lumber  business,  Springdale,  N.  C. 

'03.  Milton  Calder,  cashier  Murchison  National  Bank, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

'03.  N.  W.  Walker,  teaching  school,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

'04.  W.  McKim  Marriott,  assistant  physiological  re- 
search chemistry,  Cornell  Medical  College,  New  York 
City. 

'04.  S.  S.  Robins,  studying  philosophy  at  Harvard, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

'04.  L.  B.  Lockhart,  teacher  in  Pensacola  Classical 
School,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

'04.  Wm.  Fisher,  law  student  at  Columbia,  New  York. 
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notes. 

William  B.  Phillips,  1877,  Ph.D.  U.  of  N.  C,  State 
Geologist  of  Texas  and  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  has  issued  valuable  bulletins  of  infor- 
mation concerning-  the  geological  formation  and  minerals 
of  Western  Texas.  The  display  of  exhibits  of  that  State 
under  his  care  at  the  great  Exposition  in  St.  Louis  was 
pronounced  by  many  the  best  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

We  grieve  to  chronicle  the  deaths  of  John  Wilson 
Broadnax,  1841,  the  oldest  graduate  at  the  last  com- 
mencement, a  Major  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Also  Lee 
Martin  Warlick,  1884,  a  lawyer  in  Roxboro,  and  of 
Heber  Amos  Lamar  Latham,  1885,  who  was  killed  in 
Asheville,  where  he  resided,  by  being  thrown  from  the 
platform  of  a  street  car. 

'01.  F.  B.  Rankin  is  a  student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va. 

'03.  Karle  P.  Holt  has  been  appointed  assistant  pay- 
master to  one  of  the  battleships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

'03.  R.  B.  Collins  is  principal  of  the  Dixie  High 
School,  Dixie,  N.  C. 

'03.  T.  B.  Foust  is  chemist  for  the  Tennessee  Coal  & 
Iron  Co. 

'03.  H.  R.  Weller  is  chemist  for  the  Garrett  Wine  Co., 
and  is  stationed  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Law  '03.  J.  L.  Barham  is  practicing  law  in  Goldsboro, 
firm  of  Dortch  &  Barham. 

Law  '03.  R.  L.  Godwin  is  of  the  law  firm  of  Godwin 
&  Godwin,  Dunn,  N.  C. 

Law  '03.  George  C.  Green  is  practicing  at  Weldon, 
N,  C. 
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Ex-'04.  J.  Harvey  Payne  is  taking  chemical  engineer- 
ing at  the  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.  He  will  finish  there  this 
year. 

'04.  W.  A.  Whitaker  is  taking  advanced  work  in 
chemistry  at  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

'04.  E.  E.  Randolph,  who  has  been  assistant  in  chem- 
istry at  the  University,  has  gone  to  accept  an  assistance- 
ship  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Law  '04.  A.  L.  Bullwinkle  is  practicing  law  at  Dallas, 
N.  C. 

Ex-'05.  Stroud  Jordan,  recently  assistant  in  chemistry 
at  the  University,  has  gone  to  New  York  to  work  as 
assistant  with  Dr.  Baskerville  in  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Ex-'06.  C.  L.  Pemberton  is  taking  a  business  course  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Ex-'06.  W.  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  is  at  Annapolis  as  a  plebe. 

Ex-'06.  E.  B.  Lee  is  at  work  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Ex-'06.  I.  I.  Davis  is  working  in  a  drug  store  at  his 
home  in  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Ex-'07.  Ed.  Smith,  Jr.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  book 
keeper  with  the  B.  G.  Taylor  Co.,  wholesale  grocers, 
Dunn,  N.  C. 

Ex- '07.  R.  H.  Davis  is  teaching  school  at  his  home  in 
Harnett  county. 

Ex-'07.  W.  A.  Hall,  who  is  with  A.  J.  Cook  &  Co., 
druggists,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  will  return  to  college  next 
fall. 

Ex-'07.  Harry  S.  Penner  is  now  chief  page  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  Raleigh. 
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Ex  '07.  L.  H.  Stowe  is  working-  with  his  brother  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

MARRIAGES. 

Gaston  S.  Myers,  '95,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Gor- 
don, of  Richmond,  Feb.  8,  1905. 

Rev.  Francis  M.  Osborne,  '00,  of  Charlotte,  and  Miss 
Mary  Winder  Bryan,  of  Raleigh,  were  married  Feb.  6th, 
1905. 

Dr.  Harry  M.  S.  Cason,  Med.  '97,  and  Miss  Alice 
Makeley,  of  Edenton,  were  married  at  Edenton  Feb.  9, 
1905. 

Mr.  Howard  Alston,  '99,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Ashton 
Thorne,  were  married  at  Bethel  church,  Halifax  county, 
Dec.  24,  1904. 

J.  L.  Delaney,  Law  '04,  was  married  on  March  2,  1905, 
to  Miss  Cora  Matthews,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Delaney  will  live  in  Charlotte,  where  Mr.  Delaney 
is  practicing  law. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


The  Law  of  the  Land,  by  Emerson  Hough.     Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Company. 

The  baw  of  the  Land  deals  with  the  race  problem  as 
it  exists  in  the  South.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Louisiana, 
and  the  quaint  customs  of  an  old  Southern  plantation 
pervade  the  book. 

John  Edding,  the  hero,  is  a  high  type  of  young-  man- 
hood, rather  bordering-  on  the  ideal.  But  he  is  by  all 
odds  a  man.  And  Col.  Calvin  Blount,  the  owner  of  the 
old  plantation,  says  to  him:  "Damn  it,  sir,  if  it  was  only 
your  description  of  a  julep,  if  it  was  only  your  mention 
of  that  old  family  silver  mug,  devoted  to  that  sacred 
purpose,  sir,  that  would  be  your  certificate  of  character 
here."  Miss  Lady  Ellison,  the  heroine,  is  a  rather  phe- 
nomenal woman,  and  the  victim  of  many  strange  circum- 
stances. But  her  remarkable  qualities  are  largely 
attributed  to  heredity.  Which  shows  in  its  own  way 
that  blood  will  tell. 

The  plot  is  intricate  and  very  skilfully  handled,  mak- 
ing an  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  description  of 
the  great  struggle  between  the  two  races  for  political 
supremacy.  It "  shows  very  accurately  the  proposition 
that  white  people  of  the  South  have  been  confronted 
with,  and  how  they  have  dealt  with  it. 
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NATURE  IN  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 

WHETHER  it  be  an  inheritance  of  English  ances- 
tors, a  passion  inspired  by  the  characteristics  of 
the  country  itself,  or  both,  the  fact  remains  the  same 
that  all  Kentuckians  are  possessed  with  an  intense  love 
of  the  land.  And  James  Lane  Allen  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Mr.  Allen  has  given  us,  in  his  stories,  Ken- 
tucky character  and  Kentucky  institutions,  but  more 
than  all  Kentucky  landscape,  though  it  does  seem  a 
sort  of  desecration  to  restrict  Mr.  Allen's  "natural  set- 
ting" by  the  word  landscape.  We  are  apt  to  think  of 
landscape  as  something  to  fill  out  the  empty  places  in  a 
story;  make  it  look  pretty,  but  not  to  have  any  vital  con- 
nection with  the  action.  But  there  is  one  thing  of 
wbich  no  one  can  accuse  Mr.  Allen,  he  certainly  does 
not  use  his  descriptions  of  Nature  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. It  is,  in  most  cases,  an  integral  part  of  the 
human  interest.  And  with  him  there  is  never  the 
temptation  to  get  the  story  and  skip  the  descriptions  as 
I  am  afraid  some  of  us  were  prone  to  do  when  we  were 
more  youthful;  and  this  in  spite  of  Bliss  Perry's  state- 
ment that  "setting  is  something  which  lies  back  of  the 
characters,  and  may  even  be  considered  apart  from  them." 
In  saying  that  Mr.  Allen  represents  Kentucky  char- 
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acter  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  portrays  the  type 
of  ordinary  life  in  Kentucky.  He  is  not  to  Kentucky 
what  Bret  Harte  is  to  the  West.  This  side  of  life  did 
not  appeal  to  him  at  all;  in  fact,  no  characters  seemed  to 
appeal  to  him  except  those  touched  by  a  sort  of  romance. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  his  interest  in  Nature  came 
first,  the  human  interest  afterwards,  and  had  to  be 
adapted  to  his  idealized  Nature  setting.  His  setting-  is 
the  outcome  of  acute  observation  and  vivid  imagination. 
Such  an  accurate  and  minute  knowledge  of  Nature  and 
her  moods,  as  we  see  presented  in  his  works,  he  could 
never  have  learned  except  from  immediate  contact  with 
Nature.  And  this  we  know  he  had,  from  the  facts  of 
his  life. 

Of  Scotch-Irish  English  descent,  James  Lane  Allen 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the  Blue  Grass  Region 
of  Kentucky.  Here  he  was  taught  by  his  mother  to  love 
Nature,  and  also  to  appreciate  what  was  best  in  litera- 
ture. He  was  sixteen  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
Gabriella's  history  in  the  "Reign  of  Law"  may  represent 
his  own  experience.  A  year  after  the  war  ended,  Tran- 
sylvania University  was  opened  and  James  Lane  Allen 
was  entered  as  a  student  of  the  academic  department. 
This  is,  if  you  recall,  the  same  college  and  the  same  time 
of  David's  entrance  in  "The  Reign  of  Law."  Unlike 
David,  however,  his  studies  were  chiefly  the  classics. 
After  the  completion  of  his  college  course,  he  taught  in 
three  or  four  country  schools,  and  finally  was  elected  to 
a  tutorship  in  his  own  Transylvania  College,  but  soon 
left  this  place  for  a  professorship  in  Bethany  College, 
West  Virginia.  It  was  not  until  1884  that  he  decided  to 
make  literature  his  profession.     Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  gives 
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us  a  brief  account  of  his  early  works  in  The  Writer,  July 
1891.  Mr.  Fox  says  of  Mr.  Allen's  works:  "Letters 
chiefly  on  Southern  topics  were  coming-  out  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  and  occasionally  a  poem  appeared  in 
Harper's,  The  Atlantic,  or  an  essay,  critical  or  humorous, 
in  7 he  Critic  or  The  Forum.  So  that  Mr.  Allen  was 
evidently  known  as  a  critic  and  essayist  before  the  first 
of  his  tales."  I  may  add  that  a  number  of  these  descrip- 
tive articles  are  gathered  into  a  volume  under  the  title 
of  "The  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky."  In  later 
years  he  has,  as  you  know,  been  doing  his  literary  work 
in  New  York,  and  is  drawing  largely  on  his  memory  and 
imagination  for  his  Kentucky  background. 

If  you  will  look  into  the  details  of  his  life,  which  I 
have  not  time  to  give  here,  you  will  be  struck,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  fact  that  interest  and  love  for  Nature  comes 
before  the  human  interest.  And  all  his  early  life  was 
such  that  afforded  him  abundant  opportunity  for  gaining 
a  more  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  own 
Kentucky.  And  herein,  I  think,  lies  the  success  of  Mr. 
Allen's  Nature  Setting:  that  he  has  a  romantic  back- 
ground to  deal  with,  and  that  he  knows  it  thoroughly. 
Add  his  idealizing  imagination  to  the  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  a  romantic  background,  and  we  have  the  elements 
of  success  such  as  he  attained.  But  in  each  story  it  is 
Ideal  Kentucky,  not  the  Kentucky  which  presents  itself 
to  a  more  prosaic  mind. 

He  possessed  intimate  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
Nature;  but,  as  yet,  lacked  the  skill  of  portraying  what 
he  knew.  So  he  wrote,  he  says,  "The  Flute  and  Violin 
and  Other  Stories"  to  train  his  eyes  to  see  and  his  hand 
to  report  things  as  they  were.     In  these  stories,  which 
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may  be  called  his  training'  school,  the  nature  and  char- 
acter interests  are  parallel.  His  characters  are  chosen 
for  their  romantic  interest,  and  he  has  not  yet  touched 
the  vital  questions  of  humanity  of  today. 

His  descriptions  in  these  stories  are  characterized  by 
their  length  and  by  a  sort  of  soaring-up-in-the-clouds 
effect.  He  has  given  way  in  his  later  workers  to  descrip- 
tions shorter  and  more  concrete,  and  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance. He  has  not  yet  learned  to  connect  his  human  and 
nature  interests. 

The  problems  in  the  stories  are  as  old  as  literature 
itself.  The  story  of  the  Master  and  Slave,  as  in  "Two 
Gentlemen  of  Kentucky,"  the  problems  of  asceticism 
and  of  natural  impulse;  and  in  "Sister  Dolorosa"  and 
"The  White  Cowl"  there  are,  as  some  one  has  said,  the 
problems  of  the  universe  reflected  in  the  history  and 
landscapes  of  his  own  State. 

In  attempting  any  set  criticism  of  "A  Kentucky  Car- 
dinal," I  have  had  much  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as  one 
of  Mr.  Allen's  critics,  who  says:  "One  hates  to  deal 
with  'A  Kentucky  Cardinal  and  Aftermath'  lest,  like 
Wordsworth's  little  sister,  in  catching  the  butterfly  we 
brush  the  dust  from  his  wing." 

"A  Kentucky  Cardinal"  is,  as  you  know,  the  story  of 
a  man's  love  for  a  bird  and  a  woman  written  under  the 
influence  of  Thoreau  and  Audubon.  The  bird  is  a 
symbol  of  all  nature  and  the  love  of  Georgiana  represents 
the  human  love  which  finally  supplanted  the  love  of 
nature.  Nature  background  could  hardly  be  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  this  story.  There  are  practically  no 
descriptions  in  the  book.  Here  Mr.  Allen  lets  us  into 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  it  is  the  story  of  her  life  he 
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gives.  Adam  Moss — such  a  green,  cool,  soft  name,  as 
some  one  says  in  the  book — did  not  love,  was  not  even 
interested  in,  humanity.  All  his  thoughts,  all  his  cares, 
all  his  life  were  bound  up  in  nature.  To  him  everything 
in  nature  meant  poetry — everything  in  humanity  prose. 
He  says,  "The  longer  I  live  here  the  better  satisfied  I  am 
at  having  pitched  my  earthly  camp  fire  Gypsy-like  on 
the  edge  of  a  town.  Each  in  turn  is  as  a  magnet  to  a 
needle.  At  times  the  needle  of  my  nature  points  toward 
the  country.  On  that  side  everything  is  poetry.  I 
wander  over  field  and  forest  and  through  me  runs  a  glad 
current  of  feeling  that  is  like  a  clear  brook  across  the 
meadows  of  May.  At  other  times  my  needle  veers  round 
and  I  go  to  town  to  the  massed  haunts  of  the  highest 
animal  and  cannibal.  That  way  nearly  everything  is 
prose."  Again  he  says:  "The  only  being  in  the  uni- 
verse at  which  I  have  ever  snarled  or  with  which  I  have 
rolled  over  in  the  mud  and  fought  like  a  cur  is  man.'' 
All  the  changes  that  occur  in  nature  are  given  to  us  in 
his  diary  which  represents  him  as  thoroughly  in  sympa- 
thy with  all  of  nature's  moods.  His  prose  passages 
interest  him  only  in  so  much  as  he  can  compare  them  to 
things  in  nature.  The  old  bachelor  is  a  "rain  crow"  and 
Mrs.  Walters  is  a  "mocking-bird."  Each  chapter  in  the 
book  represents  a  month's  changes.  But  we  find  more 
and  more  about  Georgiana  as  the  story  progresses. 
Finally  M ay  brought  with  the  birds  a  realization  of  the 
lack  in  his  own  life,  "Better  a  single  May  with  the  right 
mate  than  the  full  number  with  the  wrong.  If  only  I 
could  look  across  her  window  and  feel  that  behind  there 
sat,  shy  and  gentle,  a  wood  pigeon  for  whom  through 
days  gone  by  I  had  been  vaguely  waiting!" 
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Georgiana  showed  him  his  need  of  humanity  and  drew 
him  from  nature  for  a  time.  As  Mr.  Henneman  puts  it 
"In  'A  Kentucky  Cardinal,'  the  winter  of  bachelordom, 
thawed  by  the  spring-  time  of  love  and  a  consequent  new 
life  was  blossoming  into  a  summer  of  joy.  In  'After- 
math,' the  autumn  and  winter  of  life  come  again,  the  fall 
of  leaves  and  of  hopes  and  the  funeral  dirge."  In  the 
author's  own  words,  "It  is  the  second  spring  which  puts 
forth  between  summer  gone  and  winter  returning." 
Here  the  love  of  Georgiana  is  the  source  of  happiness. 
He  says  in  Chapter  II.,  "I  have  forgotten  nature,"  and 
again  in  the  same  chapter,  "She  has  drawn  me  farther 
and  farther  from  nature  and  nearer  and  nearer  my  own 
kind.  Two  years  ago  I  dwelt  on  the  outskirts  of  town 
and  humanity;  the  country,  nature,  rolled  away  on  the 
other  side  as  the  sweet  deep  ocean  of  my  poetry.  I  called 
my  neighbors  my  manifestation  of  prose,  my  doings  with 
the  townspeople  prose  passages.  Now  I  have  become 
less  a  woodsman,  more  a  civilian.  Unless  she  relents  it 
may  end  in  my  ceasing  to  be  a  lover  of  birds  and  running 
for  tbe  Legislature."  He  says  to  Georgiana,  "The  other 
day  you  told  me  that  I  am  not  perfectly  natural  with 
anything  but  nature.  Nature  is  the  only  thing  that  is 
perfectly  natural  with  me.  When  I  study  nature  there 
are  no  delicate  or  dangerous  or  forbidden  subjects.  The 
trees  have  no  evasions — the  weeds  are  honest.  Running 
water  is  not  trying  to  escape.  The  sunsets  are  not  col- 
ored with  hypocrisy.  The  lightning  is  not  revenge. 
Everything  stands  forth  in  the  sincerity  of  its  being  and 
nature  invites  me  to  experience  the  absolute  liberty  of 
mind  upon  all  life."  He  says  of  himself,  "Sometimes  I 
look  upon  myself  as  a  man  who  has  two  hearts;  one  lies 
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buried  in  the  woods  and  the  other  sits  by  the  fireside 
thinking-  of  it." 

These  speeches  reveal  that  love  of  nature  was  not 
extinct  in  him,  only  dimmed  by  a  greater  love.  After 
Georgiana's  death  his  return  to  nature  is  immediate. 
And  he  finds  great  comfort  in  the  fact  that  nature  can 
not  change — "It  is  pleasant  to  be  surrounded  again  by 
the  ever  living  earth  that  feels  no  loss  and  has  no 
memory." 

It  is  the  actual  forces  of  nature  in  their  influences  on 
mankind  which  interest  him  rather  than  the  background 
of  history  or  adventure.  Though  Kentucky  is  so  rich 
in  material  for  the  historical  novel,  Mr.  Allen  has  only 
two  which  have  any  pretence  to  be  called  a  historical 
novel.  In  these  the  historical  setting  is  slight  compared 
with  the  nature  setting  and  the  events  of  history  are  of 
rather  minor  importance  as  affecting  the  lives  and  des- 
tinies of  the  characters.  The  first  of  these,  "The  Choir 
Invisible,"  deals  with  the  pioneer  days  of  Kentucky  but 
is  by  no  means  a  type  of  the  historical  novel.  In  this, 
beyond  the  training  school  of  the  "Flute  and  Violin" 
stories,  beyond  the  all  absorbing  interest  in  nature  of 
"A  Kentucky  Cardinal,"  he  adopts  a  new  method.  "The 
Choir  Invisible"  has  many  descriptions  and  is  character- 
ized by  a  certain  nearness  to  nature  and  its*  influence  on 
mankind.  But  nature  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  story 
itself.  Here  the  artist  makes  his  nature  setting  serve 
more  for  vividness  in  contrast. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Allen's  use  of  historical  setting. 
"The  Reign  of  law"  in  picturing  reconstruction  days  is 
probably  a  reflection  of  Mr.  Allen's  own  life,  as  he  was 
only  a  boy  at  the  close  of  the  war.     But  in  this  also  the 
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hero  is  mainly  influenced  by  heredity  and  landscape, 
though  of  course  historical  facts  made  certain  events 
possible  in  his  life.  It  seems  rather  a  tour  de  force 
when  the  history  of  Gabriella  is  brought  in  at  the  very 
last  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Allen,  led  by  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
finally  rises  to  the  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  great  principles  underlie  both  nature  and  human 
nature  and  to  the  belief  that  every  incident  of  human 
life  finds  its  counterpart  in  nature.  This  interest  in  the 
analogy  between  nature  and  human  nature  is  manifested 
by  many  examples.  For  instance,  in  "The  Choir  Invisi- 
ble," when  John  receives  the  great  blow  from  the  girl  he 
loves,  or  at  least  thought  he  loved,  "He  did  not  speak  or 
move  but  continued  leaning  against  the  lintel  of  the 
doorway  looking  down  on  her.  The  color  was  fading 
from  the  west  leaving  it  ashen  white.  And  so  standing 
in  the  dying  radiance  he  saw  the  long  bright  day  of  his 
young  hopes  come  to  a  close." 

But  his  monumental  work  on  the  analogy  between 
nature  and  human  nature,  is,  of  course,  "The  Reign  of 
Law."  Here  a  year's  changes  of  the  growth  are  making 
of  him  are  exactly  followed  in  David's  life.  In  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  chapter  on  "Hemp"  Mr.  Allen  gives 
us  the  analogy  in.  miniature. 

"O,  type,  too,  of  our  life  which  is  also  earthgrown; 
earthrooted;  which  must  struggle  upward,  be  cut  down, 
rotted  and  broken,  ere  the  separation  takes  place  between 
our  dross  and  our  worth-poor,  perishable  fibre.  O,  the 
mystery,  the  mystery  of  that  growth  from  the  casting  of 
the  soul  as  a  seed  in  the  dark  earth  until  the  time  when 
led  through  all  natural  changes  and  cleansed  from  weak- 
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ness  it  is  borne  from  the  field  of  nativity  for  thy  long- 
service."  After  laying-  down  the  book  we  know  that  he 
is  right,  that  the  same  laws  underlie  nature  and  humanity 
and  that  for  both  they  are  inexorable. 

The  change  of  David's  attitude  toward  nature  under 
the  influence  of  the  Bible  College  is  interesting.  First 
he  had  the  Hebrew  idea  of  nature — everything  existed 
for  man,  "Nothing  had  meaning,  possessed  value,  save 
as  it  derived  meaning  and  value  from  man.  The  great 
laws  of  nature — they  too  were  ordered  for  man's  service, 
like  the  ox  and  the  ass — always  man,  man,  man,  nothing 
but  man.  To  himself  measure  of  the  universe,  as  to  him- 
self a  little  boy  is  sore  reason  for  the  food  and  furnishing 
of  his  nursery."  After  his  return  from  the  Bible  College 
he  declared  "That  animals  were  not  made  for  man  more 
than  man  was  made  for  them."  Man  might  capture 
them,  keep  them  in  captivity,  break,  train,  use,  devour 
them,  occasionally  exterminate  them  by  benevolent 
assimilation.  But  this  was  not  the  reason  of  their  being 
created.  What  that  reason  was  in  the  Creator's  mind, 
no  one  knew  or  would  know. 

"The  Reign  of  Law"  reverses  the  effect  which  nature 
produces  on  man  in  "A  Kentucky  Cardinal."  In  the 
latter,  the  sedate  bachelor  is  led  by  perfect  sympathy  and 
communion  with  nature  to  perfect  realization  that  the 
human  love  is  higher,  nobler,  capable  of  more  sacrifices. 
The  love  of  nature  leads  on  to  the  broader,  deeper  human 
love  but  in  "The  Reign  of  Law"  it  is  the  human  love 
which  softens  the  cruelty  and  inexorable  workings  of 
nature. 

As  for  the  "Mettle  of  the  Pasture,"  nature  setting  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
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the  human  interest.  Guessing  roughly,  there  are  not 
more  than  six  pages  of  description  in  the  whole  book 
and  these  seem  to  be  given  only  because  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Mr.  Allen  has  become  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  human  interests.  As  to  the  cause  of  this,  we 
suggest  the  increasing  interest  in  psychology  owing  to 
added  years,  or  absence  from  the  scene  of  his  early  inspi- 
ration. Though  we  may  gain  more  of  the  philosophy 
of  life  from  his  later  works,  there  is  a  definite  loss — the 
loss  of  a  peculiar  natural  interest  which  up  to  this  time 
has  separated  him  from  other  novelists. 

Julia  Hamlet  Harris. 


REJECTION. 

She  sang-  a  song-  when  the  scented  meadow  mists 
Rose  as  the  evening-  offering  of  the  earth  to  God; 
When  all  the  halo  of  the  dying-  sun 
Played  round  her  head,  she  sang  a  song-  to  me. 
She  was  a  priestess  that  did  sanctify 
The  day's  devotion  with  soft  melody, 
Mingled  with  incense  of  the  meads — a  plaintive  air, 
A  song  of  parting  that  did  bow  my  head, 
For  I  had  loved  where  love  had  no  requital, 
Where  hope  had  fallen,  sunken  with  the  sun  and  dead. 

'05. 


"THE    SPOUT." 
I. 

IN  THE  BACK  YARD  of  an  Asheville  home  stood 
two  small  boys,  each  beaming-  with  that  expression 
of  supreme  satisfaction  common  to  all  small  boys  after 
enjoying-  a  g-ood  swim.  They  stood  in  the  shade  of  an 
old  oak  and  g-azed  admiringly  at  a  nearby  building 
whence  came  the  sound  of  rushing  waters.  This  struc- 
ture was  not  a  thing-  of  beauty,  for  it  was  built  of  old 
dry  goods  boxes  and  scrap  lumber  of  all  descriptions,  and 
presented  a  decidedly  motley  appearance.  However, 
these  particular  small  boys  would  not  have  exchanged  it 
for  all  the  wealth  of  Vanderbilt,  for  besides  being  the 
work  of  their  own  hands,  it  contained  a  rude  but  copious 
shower  bath.  A  quantity  of  old  iron  pipe  had  come  into 
their  possession  and  they  had  connected  this  with  a 
stream  some  distance  up  the  mountain  behind  the  house. 
Immediately  beneath  the  end  of  the  pipe  in  the  back 
yard  they  had  fastened  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  liberally 
perforated  with  nail-holes.  Thus  they  procured  a  cease- 
less shower  which  fell  into  a  shallow  pool  some  some  six 
feet  square  and  was  then  conducted  away  by  means  of 
another  line  of  pipe.  About  this  pool  and  shower  they 
had  erected  a  rough  shanty  and  had  then  given  to  the 
whole  the  name  of  "The  Spout."  They  had  just  enjoyed 
their  first  bath,  and  their  enthusiasm  over  their  handi- 
work was  at  its  height. 

"Ain't  she  a  beaut?"  said  Billy,  the  older  of  the  two, 
jamming  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  gazing  at  "The 
Spout"  with  deep  satisfaction. 

"You  bet!"  replied  Bob  enthusiastically. 
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"Jimmie  Hicks  is  comin'  up  this  evenin'  an'  won't  we 
have  some  fun  though!" 

Bob  assented  again  and  then  they  proceeded  to  plan 
for  the  revels  of  the  afternoon. 

However,  some  other  plans  were  being-  laid,  unbe- 
known to  them,  at  the  same  time.  Bertha,  their  big  sis- 
ter, and  her  two  cousins,  Alice  and  Mary,  were  lounging 
in  the  window  seat  in  Bertha's  room.  As  they  talked 
they  leaned  on  the  sill  of  the  open  window,  their  eyes 
fastened  on  the  view  below.  Bertha's  home  was  situated 
on  one  of  the  mountain  sides  overlooking  Asheville,  and 
the  city  lay  clearly  in  sight  beneath  the  windows  of  her 
room.  It  was  a  July  day  and  very  hot;  naturally  the 
girls'  minds  went  back  to  the  summer  before,  which  they 
had  spent  together  at  Morehead. 

"Wasn't  the  surf  fine!"  said  Alice.  "My,  how  I  wish 
we  could  be  there  today." 

Bertha's  face  brightened.  "I'll  tell  you  what:  we'll 
take  a  plunge  in  'The  Spout!'  I  know  both  you  girls 
have  your  bathing  suits.f    Won't  that  be  a  lark?" 

The  proposition  was  greeted  with  much  laughter. 
The  girls  were  delighted  with  the  idea.  After  a 
moment,  though,  Mary  said,  as  she  heard  the  clang  of 
a  trolley  gong  float  up  from  the  terminal  beneath  them, 
"But  you  must  remember  that  Arthur  Barton  and  some 
of  the  other  boys  are  coming  up  this  afternoon.  It  would 
be  rather  embarrassing  for  you  to  have  to  receive  in 
your  bathing  suit,  wouldn't  it?" 

There  was  more  laughter,  then  Bertha  replied,  "Oh, 
they  won't  come  until  five  anyway,  and  we'll  be  through 
long  before  that." 

A  few  moments  later  Bertha  sought  her  brothers  under 
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the  oak  and  caused  a  cloud  to  form  across  their  heaven 
of  bliss  as  she  told  them  of  her  intentions  for  the  after- 
noon. They  raised  stormy  objections  to  having  their 
rights  overridden,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  she  left  them 
glowering-  after  them  in  helpless  rage. 

"What  good  is  big  sisters  anyway?"  said  Billy  angrily. 
"They  don't  do  nothin'  but  get  in  the  way  an'  be  as 
hateful  as  they  can.  I  wish't  there  wasn't  any  such 
things,  I  do." 

Bob  gazed  at  "The  Spout"  disconsolately  and  said 
nothing.  Truly  he  felt  that  the  lot  of  the  small  boy 
was  hard. 

Afternoon  came  and  with  it  Jimmy  Hicks,  radiant 
with  expectation.  He  found  Billy  and  Bob  still  in  a 
deep  melancholy,  and  his  spirits,  too,  were  soon  damp- 
ened by  their  presence.  The  trio  retired  to  the  shadow 
of  the  back  fence  to  sulk  and  condemn  the  uselessness  of 
big  sisters  in  general.  The  sight  of  the  three  kimono- 
clad  figures  which  emerged  from  the  house,  crossed  the 
yard  and  disappeared  in  "The  §pout"  did  not  serve  to 
raise  their  spirits.  Bach  shriek  and  laugh  that  reached 
their  ears  a  few  moments  later  inflamed  their  wrath  to 
greater  fights  of  abuse.  Finally,  their  disgust  surpass- 
ing expression,  they  sat  in  silence,  glaring  at  "The 
Spout."  At  this  juncture  Judas  appeared.  Judas  was  a 
little  bow-legged  negro,  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  who 
was  the  boon  companion  of  Billy  and  Bob.  He  sidled 
through  the  gate  and  ambled  toward  the  boys,  his  hands 
thrust  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  ragged  breeches,  his 
mouth  extended  in  an  ample  smile.  Judas's  aspect  of 
general  satisfaction  grated  on  Billy.  He  picked  up  a 
block  of  wood  and  chunked  it  at  the  little  negro's  head, 
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saying-  as  he  did  so,  "What's  the  matter  with  you,  nig- 
ger? Why  don't  you  act  like  you  got  some  sense  an' 
quit  grinnin'  like  a  'possum  all  the  time?  You  make  me 
tired!" 

Judas  dodged  the  missile  and,  broadening  his  smile, 
answered,  "Guess  whut  I'se  gut!" 

Billy  assumed  an  air  of  supreme  disdain.  "Who  cares 
what  you  got?"  he  returned  loftily.  Bob  and  Jimmy 
were  less  able  to  restrain  their  curiosity. 

"Marbles?"  ventured  Bob. 

"Slingshot?"  queried  Jimmy. 

Judas  shook  his  head  and  grinned  wider  than  ever. 
Slowly  he  extricated  his  right  hand  from  his  pocket  and 
held  it  at  arm's  length.  Firmly  grasped  behind  its  head 
he  held  a  small  garter-snake  which  writhed  and  twisted 
about  his  wrist. 

"Huh!"  said  Billy,  "nothin'  but  a  garter." 

Judas  paid  no  attention,  but  proceeded  to  withdraw 
his  other  hand  from  its  pocket.  In  it  was  another  garter- 
snake.  Holding  his  prizes  up  before  him  he  grinned 
appreciatively  at  his  audience.  Jimmy  and  Bob  became 
interested;  Billy  held  aloof.  The  sounds  of  merriment 
from  "The  Spout"  threw  a  pall  on  all  other  things  for 
him.  Of  a  sudden  his  face  lit  up.  He  looked  from 
Judas  and  his  wriggling  captives  to  "The  Spout"  and 
back  again.  A  moment  later  the  four  heads  were 
together  in  consultation.  Judas's  smiles  beforehand 
were  nothing  compared  to  those  that  illuminated  his 
countenance  when  he  learned  who  were  the  occupants  of 
"The  Spout."  He  shook  with  laughter  as  Billy  unfolded 
his  plan. 

"Now,    Judas,"   concluded   he,    "you   give   one   long 
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whistle  'fore  you  put  'em  in  the  pipe  so's  we'll  know." 

Bob  looked  up  hopefully.  '  'Would  it  be  any  harm  to 
put  in  some  hop-toads?"  he  inquired,  "I  got  three  in  a 
can." 

"Get  'em,"  ordered  Billy. 

Judas  departed  and  the  boys  sat  down  to  await  devel- 
opments. Soon  a  long-  drawn  whistle  reached  their  ears. 
Prom  "The  Spout"  the  sound  of  hilarious  laughter 
issued.  Suddenly  it  stopped,  then  screams  and  shrieks 
arose,  "The  Spout"  trembled  as  if  it  were  being  torn 
from  its  foundation,  then  three  terrified  girls  rushed  into 
the  yard,  this  time  without  pausing  to  don  their 
kimonas. 

"Billy!  Bob!"  shrieked  Bertha,  "Come  here  and  kill 
these  awful  snakes!" 

Then  she  chanced  to  glance  across  the  hedge  to  the 
front  lawn.  For  a  second  she  stood  as  if  petrified,  then 
she  gave  a  despairing  scream  and  fled  toward  the  house. 
Her  cousins  had  also  seen  the  object  that  caught  her 
eyes  and  joining  their  voices  with  hers  they,  too,  beat  a 
hasty  retreat. 

While  Judas  was  climbing  the  hill  to  accomplish  his 
mission,  Mr.  Arthur  Barton  had  been  leisurely  ascend- 
ing the  path  from  the  front  gate.  He  puffed  reflectively 
at  his  meerschaum  and  speculated  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
mirthful  sounds  that  were  born  to  his  ears.  While  he 
pondered,  these  sounds  changed  to  screams  of  fear. 
Surely  he  recognized  Bertha's  voice.  He  must  go  to  the 
rescue!  As  he  started  to  turn  from  the  path  and  cross 
the  lawn  his  eyes  fell  upon  three  girlish  figures,  clad  in 
bathing  costumes,  which  were  running  wildly  about  in 
the  back  yard  beyond  the  hedge.     Now  Mr.  Arthur  Bar- 
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ton  was  a  very  matter-of-fact  young-  man  and  the  sig-ht 
of  three  young-  ladies  clad  in  bathing-  suits,  in  the  heart 
of  the  North  Carolina  mountains,  so  utterly  dumb- 
founded him  that  he  lost  all  power  of  propulsion  and 
stood  g-azing-  over  the  hedg-e  into  the  back  yard,  unable 
to  move.  His  jaw  dropped  and  his  meerschaum,  falling- 
from  his  lips,  was  shattered  into  frag-ments  on  a  stone. 
At  this  moment  the  young-  ladies  became  aware  of  his 
presence  and  fled  precipitately,  leaving-  Mr.  Arthur  Bar- 
ton to  g-aze  at  the  space  before  him  as  if  he  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes  as  to  the  apparitions  he  had  just  seen. 
For  some  moments  he  continued  to  stare  over  the  hedg-e, 
then  he  looked  down  at  the  broken  pipe  at  his  feet. 
Ag-ain  he  looked  over  the  hedg-e  and,  after  satisfying- 
himself  that  there  was  really  no  surf  on  the  other  side 
and  that  there  were  no  more  bathers  in  view,  he  ejacu- 
lated very  slowly  and  impressively. 

"Well  I'll  be  d !" 

He  turned  back  into  the  path  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  proceeded  to  the  house.  There  he  suffered  a 
long-  wait  before  three  blushing-  young-  ladies  came  in  to 
entertain  him.  And  all  the  while  the  four  boys  in  the 
back  yard  rolled  on  the  ground  in  the  excess  of  their 
emotion. 

II. 

It  was  the  morning-  after  the  episode  of  the  g-arter- 
snakes.  Bertha  sat  on  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  table 
and  g-azed  moodily  into  the  back  yard.  Her  face  did  not 
wear  an  especially  pleased  expression.  The  cook  had 
failed  to  come  that  morning-  and  she  and  her  cousins  had 
had  to  g-et  breakfast.  Consequently  Bertha  was  not  in 
a  very  happy  frame  of  mind.     She  felt  as  if  she  would 
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like  to  massacre  the  whole  federation  of  cooks,  or  at 
least  witness  their  slaughter.  The  shouts  of  laughter 
which  floated  in  from  the  direction  of  "The  Spout"  did 
not  serve  to  comfort  her.  She  was  sure  that  her  young- 
brothers  knew  about  the  whole  affair  of  the  previous 
day,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  denied  all  accusa- 
tions with  an  air  of  injured  innocence.  Jimmy  Hicks 
was  on  hand  again,  and  the  boys  were  having-  a  great 
time,  rendered  all  the  more  enjoyable  by  their  victory  of 
the  afternoon  before.  As  Bertha  stared  unhappily  out 
of  the  kitchen  window  a  figure  crossed  her  vision.  It 
was  Judas.  It  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  noticed  him 
with  the  boys,  and  she  hastened  to  the  door. 

"Judas!"  she  called  quickly. 

"Yes'm,"  replied  the  little  negro,  turning  and  making 
his  way  slowly  toward  the  kitchen,  his  mind  wavering 
between  the  memory  of  the  many  luscious  morsels  he 
had  received  from  that  doorway  and  fear  of  punishment 
for  the  escapade  of  yesterday. 

Bertha  was  diplomatic.  She  offered  Judas  a  large 
slice  of  pie  which  he  accepted  with  appreciative  grins. 
Then  wholly  disarmed  of  all  fears,  he  seated  himself  on 
the  steps  and  proceeded  to  devour  it.  Before  he  was  half 
done  he  suffered  a  rude  interruption. 

"Look  here,  Judas,"  said  Bertha  sharply,  "what  do 
you  know  about  those  snakes?" 

Judas  was  visibly  perturbed,  but  he  continued  to 
munch  his  pie. 

"Whut  snakes?"  he  returned  evasively. 

"You  know  very  well,"  answered  Bertha.  "Those 
that  came  down  the  pipe  to  'The  Spout'  yesterday." 

"'Pore  Gawd,  Miss  Bertha,  I  dunno  nuthin'  'bout 
um,"  avowed  Judas  bravely.     He  was  a  faithful  ally. 
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But  Bertha  was  confident.  "Now,  look  here,  Judas," 
she  said,  "this  is  a  serious  matter  and  we  have  sent  for 
a  policeman  to  look  into  it.  You  must  sit  right  here 
until  he  comes,  for  if  you  run  away  we  shall  be  sure  that 
vou  are  guilty  and  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  you."  Her 
conscience  winced  slightly,  but  she  would  not  heed  it; 
she  was  determined  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  business 
at  any  cost. 

Having  delivered  herself  of  this  speech  she  proceeded 
with  her  work  in  the  kitchen,  keeping  a  wary  eye  on 
Judas  meanwhile.  As  for  Judas,  he  sat  on  the  step, 
twitching  at  his  cap  and  gazing  fearfully  at  the  gate. 
To  him  the  avenging  angel  could  be  no  more  awful  than 
this  tyrant  in  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  as  for  a 
warrant,  that  was  too  terrible  for  him  to  even  think  of. 
At  length  he  spoke  in  a  quavering  voice: 

"Miss  Bertha,  I  nuvver  meant  no  harm,  deed  I  didn't." 

Bertha  smiled  exultantly.  However,  she  did  not  has- 
ten to  relieve  Judas's  mind.  Instead  she  stirred  her  wits 
to  devise  some  scheme  to  get  even.  Her  eyes  fell  upon 
a  dishpan  full  of  greasy  water  and  suddenly  sparkled 
with  purpose.  She  called  her  cousins  and  told  them  of 
her  plan.  Then  she  proceeded  to  carry  it  out  at  once. 
Taking  two  large  buckets  she  emptied  half  of  the  dish- 
water into  each  and  then  filled  them  up  with  hot  water 
from  the  stove.  The  resulting  mixture,  while  not  hot 
enough  to  injure  was  still  warm  enough  to  be  unpleas- 
ant, and  would  not  be  rendered  more  enjoyable  by  its 
greasy  nature.  The  buckets  filled,  Bertha  turned  again 
to  Judas. 

"Judas,"  said  she,  "since  you  really  didn't  mean  any 
harm,  I'll  try  to  get  the  policeman  to  let  you  off  if  you 
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will  do  as  I  tell  you."  You  must  take  these  two  buckets 
up  the  hill,  cut  off  the  cold  water  from  'The  Spout'  and 
empty  them  into  it.     Can  you  do  that?" 

Judas  was  all  smiles  again,  now  that  the  policeman 
was  dispensed  with. 

"Yas'm,  yas  indeed,  Miss  Bertha,  I  c'n  do  dat  all 
skeekin,"  he  replied  eagerly. 

"Be  sure  to  cut  off  all  the  cold  water,  then,"  returned 
Bertha,  as  she  handed  him  the  buckets,  "and  remember 
that  there  is  another  piece  of  pie  waiting  for  you  when 
you  get  back." 

Judas  departed  as  fast  as  he  could  walk,  hampered  as 
he  was  by  the  two  big  buckets,  and  the  girls  sat  down 
with  giggles  of  anticipation.  From  "The  Spout"  came 
the  sound  of  water  splashing  mingled  with  the  noise  of 
unrestrained  revelry.  All  at  once  the  splashing  and 
laughter  ceased  simultaneously,  and  a  moment  later  a 
series  of  spluttering  yells  issued  from  "The  Spout"  to  be 
answered  by  laughter  from  the  kitchen.  Some  time  later 
three  crestfallen  and  angry  small  boys  emerged  from 
"The  Spout,"  their  heads  and  faces  shining  with  a  slip- 
periness  that  would  not  come  off.  The  cold  water  of 
"The  Spout"  only  served  to*  make  the  dishwater  stick 
the  closer.  The  mirthful  sounds  wafted  from  the 
kitchen  fanned  the  ire  of  the  three  to  greater  warmth, 
and  they  turned  wrathful  and  accusing  eyes  upon  Judas, 
who  sat  on  the  steps  and  ate  his  pie  with  an  unconcern 
that  was  amazing. 

The  victory  won,  Bertha  explained  the  whole  affair 
that  afternoon  to  Mr.  Arthur  Barton  as  they  sat  together 
in  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  summer-house  down  by  the 
swing.     Mr.    Barton    listened    attentively.     Later    on, 
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when  he  stood  alone  at  the  terminal  awaiting  his  car  he 
took  a  long-  pull  at  the  briar  which  replaced  his  meer- 
schaum blew  a  large  ring-  and  squinted  through  it  medi- 
tatively. Then  he  shook  his  head  and  said  with  empha- 
sis. "It's  no  use  to  try  to  get  ahead  of  a  girl!  'Men 
were  made  to  kill  men,  women  to  outwit  them.' " 

Q.  S.  Mi^s. 


MODERN  PHASES  OF  THE  RUBAIYAT. 

IN  THE  I/AST    decades  of  the  nineteenth   century, 
the  English-reading-  public,  according  to  Paul  Elmer 
Moore,  was  divided  into  two  great  streams  of  more  or 
less    mild    fanatics:    the   followers  of   Kipling    and  the 
devotees  of  Omar,  the  astronomer-poet  of  Khorassan. 

With  this  division  of  the  literary  world,  Kipling  has 
probably  kept  his  own,  but  Omar  is  certainly  not  now 
the  master  of  the  other  half.  Of  the  huge  mass  of 
magazine  articles  and  books  whirling  as  a  vortex  around 
Fitzgerald  and  his  Rubaiyat,  only  a  small  portion  bears 
a  later  date  than  1900.  Yet  Omar  is  not  dead  to  the 
readers  and  writers  of  books  nor  at  all  likely  to  die  while 
his  peculiar  philosophy,  and  Fitzgerald's  original  expres- 
sion of  it,  continue  to  touch  such  sensitive  phases  of  our 
modern  life. 

Any  literary  lion  passes  through  the  stage  of  the 
ephemeral  magazine  write-up.  He  likewise  is  afterwards 
ignored  by  the  same.  But  this  oblivion  is  not  necessarily 
total  extinction.  It  has  not  been  so  in  the  case  of  Omar 
Khayam.  There  are  still  clubs  in  his  name  and  the 
annual  visit  is  still  paid  by  the  Omar  Khayam  Club  of 
London  to  Boulge  Hall  where  Fitzgerald  lies  buried. 

And  honoring  Fitzgerald  is  honoring  Omar.  He  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  oriental  poet  delivers  his 
message,  that  unique  Psalm  of  Life  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant for  seven  centuries.  It  is  not  Omar  we  read  in  the 
Rubaiyat,  however,  but  bits  of  him  chosen  and  set  in  the 
mosaic  of  a  continuous,  connected  poem,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  made  necessary  the  shaping  of  these  frag- 
ments in  a  manner  that  certainly  never  occurred  to  the 
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writer.  This  was  the  work  of  Fitzgerald  and  a  work 
which  probably  only  he  could  have  done.  He  has  used 
the  scattered,  disconnected  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  as  a  quarry 
from  which  he  has  built  an  edifice  of  design  intensely 
modern  and  of  great  artistic  beauty.  And  so  greatly 
does  the  personality  of  the  Architect  count,  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  only  two  things  in  a  piece  of 
architecture,  the  Building  and  the  Builder.  Thus  we 
have  identified  the  translator  with  the  poet  and  when  we 
speak  of  Omar,  we  speak  of  his  re-incarnation  in 
Fitzgerald. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  translations  of  the 
Rubaiyat,  but  we  never  read  them — no  one  reads  them 
now.  Some  of  them,  like  Bodenstedt's,  Nicolas',  Justin 
McCarthy's,  and  others,  are  very  literal,  most  of  them 
being  in  prose.  America  is  represented.  Garner  of 
Milwaukee  has  recast  some  of  the  quatrains  in  very  good 
verse.  But  by  far  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
Rubaiyat  we  can  boast  is  the  illustrations  of  Elihu 
Vedder.  As  Dore  entered  into  the  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the 
Paradiso  of  Dante,  so  has  Vedder  interpreted  the  quat- 
rains of  Omar.  The  remainder  of  American  Rubaiyat 
literature  consists  mainly  of  magazine  articles  and  sundry 
parodies.  So,  it  is  the  Omar  Khayam  of  Fitzgerald 
which  we  read  today,  however  different  he  may  be  from 
the  twelfth  century  poet,  and  with  his  poem  alone  we 
have  to  deal. 

As  we  have  it,  it  is  a  poem.  In  the  original,  it  was 
many,  each  quatrain  being  a  complete  poem  in  itself. 
But  Fitzgerald  has  given  an  arrangement  to  the  ones  he 
has  chosen  to  translate,  mainly  by  forging  connections. 
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In  doing-  this  he  has  given  the  Rubaiyat  the  effect  of 
being  a  sustained  effort,  preaching  a  definite  doctrine  of 
life  and  death  and  has  otherwise  added  many  touches 
that  go  to  make  up  largely  our  view  of  Omar.  Under 
his  treatment,  there  is  evolved  a  daring,  cynical  phi- 
losophy. We  have  so  clearly  associated  this  with  the 
old  tent-maker,  that  it  is  a  real  disappointment  to  find 
that  the  following  quatrain,  for  instance,  has  but  slight, 
if  any,  foundation  for  its  sentiment  in  the  original: 

"O  Thou  who  man  of  baser  earth  didst  make, 
And  who  with  Eden  didst  devise  the  Snake, 

For  all  the  sin  wherewith  the  face  of  man 
Is  Blackened,  man's  forgiveness  give — and  take!" 

"Perfection  of  style  can  go  no  further  and  rise  no  higher 
than  in  this,  the  crowning  stanza  of  the  poem,"  said 
Swinburne.  Yet  Omar  did  not  create  a  philosophy. 
Though,  like  Lucretius,  he  overthrew  for  himself  a 
religion.  He  contented  himself  with  writing  complaints 
in  various  keys  against  the  order  of  things  as  he  found 
them  to  exist  then  and  as  his  admirers  find  them  to  exist 

today. 

"Ah  Love!  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire, 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Re-mould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  desire!" 

Though  Omar  originated  no  new  philosophy,  he  has 
given  eternal  expression  to  many  of  the  problems  that 
beget  systems  of  philosophy.  In  this  he  differs  from 
constructive  philosophers  only  in  offering  no  solution  of 
these  questions. 

"Up  from  Earth's  Centre  through  the  Seventh  Gate 
I  rose,  and  on  the  Throne  of  Saturn  sate, 

And  many  a  Knot  unravel'd  by  the  Road; 
But  not  the  Master-Knot  of  Human  Fate." 
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No  one,  not  even  Horace  himself,  has  urged  the  "carfte 
diem"  motto  to  greater  extremes.  Fitzgerald  has  given 
it  its  classic  expression  in  this  quatrain: 

"All,  my  Beloved,  fill  the  Oup  that  clears 
Today  of  past  Regrets  and  future  Fears; 

Tomorrow! — Why,  Tomorrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  Yesterday's  Sev'n  thousand  Years." 

And    again    in    this,    recalling    the    sybaritic   revolt    in 

Lycidas :  - 

'  'Perplext  no  more  with  Human  or  Divine 
Tomorrow's  tangle  to  the  winds  resign, 

And  lose  your  fingers  in  the  tresses  of 
The  Cypress- slender  Minister  of  Wine." 

This  is  the  lesson  that  all  nature  teaches  him,  and  all 
life.  The  Lip  of  the  Urn  murmurs  "Drink  while  you 
live,  for  once  dead  you  never  shall  return."  The  retreat- 
ing Whisper  carries  the  refrain.  Wine  is  his  favorite 
theme.  Through  stanza  after  stanza;  he  exorts  us  to 
drink  and  be  drunken.  As  to  the  question  whether  this 
may  have  a  mystic,  double  meaning,  and  may  typify  by 
wine  the  God  of  the  mystics,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say, 
although  the  majority  of  critics  believe  with  Fitzgerald 
that  Omar  was  no  mystic.  But  wine  was  life  with  the 
Persian  of  Omar's  time.  Feasts  of  reason  and  flows  of 
soul  were  confined  in  those  days  to  wine  parties,  as  they 
were  limited  to  the  cenae  and  the  bath  in  the  days  of 
Rome.  Religious  life  was  so  narrow,  hemmed  in  by 
mysticism  and  dogmatism  and  fanaticism,  some  other 
refuge  had  to  be  found  in  which  to  expand  a  whole 
existence.     This  freedom  Omar  identified  with  wine. 

"The  Grape  that  can  with  Logic  absolute 
The  Two-and- Seventy  jarring  Sects  confute: 
The  sovereign  Alchemist  that  in  a  trice 
life's  leaden  metal  into  Gold  transmute." 
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There  is  another  and  darker  side  to  his  theory  of  life 
and  its  living-.  He  mocks  at  himself,  at  believers  and 
unbelievers,  priests  and  mystics,  especially  at  them  who 
discoursed  upon  the  past  and  future.  He  had,  as  he  said, 
struck  from  his  calendar  unborn  Tomorrow  and  dead 
Yesterday.  Therefore,  he  could  have  no  patience  with 
that  which  treated  not  of  Today  alone.  Where  was  the 
profit?  he  asked. 

His  view  of  death  was  tinged  with  materialism.  The 
future  is  dark  to t  him.  Yet,  in  the  bitterness  of  soul 
inspired  by  a  view  of  inevitable  fate,  he  sometimes  jeers 
at  it:  "Pish,  He's  a  good  fellow  and  'twill  all  be  well." 
Or,  it  enrages  him  to  think  of  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  injustice  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  six  moods  which 
Edward  Henry  Whinfield  traces  in  the  quatrains  and 
which  he  characterizes  as  "irreligious  and  antinomian 
utterances,  charging  the  sin  of  the  creature  to  the 
account  of  the  creator."  In  this  phase  of  his  poem,  Fitz- 
gerald has  made  Omar  the  fore-runner  of  the  "Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious"  which  we  associate  with  Schopen- 
hauer. Sin  crept  into  the  order  of  things  through  igno- 
rance of  its  consequences.  If  the  Creator  of  things  had 
foreseen  the  effects  of  evil  in  His  creation,  He  would  of 
course  have  eliminated  it.  Now,  says  Omar,  since  sin  is» 
and  through  no  fault  of  man,  then  we  demand  that  man 
be  not  held  responsible  for  the  issues  thereof.  "Give, 
ay,  and  receive  forgiveness  for  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the 
Face  of  Man  is  blackened." 

"O  Thou,  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 
Beset  the  Road  I  was  to  wander  in, 

Thon  wilt  not  with  Predestin'd  Evil  round 
Enmesh,  and  then  impute  my  Fall  to  Sin?" 

In  the  light  of  this  hope,  or  in  the  inspiration  of  this 
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daring-,  lie  rejects  all  pretensions  others,  the  "unco  guid," 
may  make  to  the  key  of  all  truth.  They  are  dreamers 
who  awake  from  sleep  and  to  sleep  return.  Philosopher 
and  Doctor  are  but  links  of  the  chain  that  none  break, 
or  slip,  or  over-reach. 

"Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about;  but  evermore 
Game  out  by  the  same  door  as  in  I  went. ' ' 

He  has  been  compared  to  Voltaire,  but  as  Whinfield 
says,  he  is  also  something1  more  than  the  great  satirist: 
he  has  much  of  Voltaire's  flippancy  and  irreverence,  but 
he  possessed  what  Voltaire  had  not,  strong  religious 
emotions  which  at  times  over-rode  his  rationalism  and 
found  expression  in  those  devotional  and  mystical  quat- 
rains which  offer  such  contrast  to  the  rest  of  his  poetry. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  students  of  Omar  that  in 
his  life  he  did  not  practice  the  precepts  which  his  quat- 
rains give.  There  is  no  tradition  of  his  debauchery,  but 
only  of  his  wisdom  and  modest  wants.  He  declined  a 
position  at  the  court  of  his  patron  and  asked  in  place  of 
it  only  a  cottage  and  a  grave  "by  some  not  unfrequented 
garden-side."  It  seems  that  the  sterner  critics  of  Omar's 
life  have  based  their  censures  upon  his  verses  through 
which,  as  he  says,  his  reputation  has  suffered  much 
wrong. 

But  we  will  always  look  upon  him  as  the  one  who 
strangely  felt  the  modern  moods  of  Epicurean  fatalism 
as  one  would  think  moderns  alone  felt  it.  And,  if  we 
were  asked  to  give  what  we  considered  the  representative 
quatrains  of  the  Rubaiyat,  probably  we  would  include 
these  with  some  we  have  quoted  before: 
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"And  fear  not  lest  Existence  closing  your 
Account,  should  lose,  or  know  the  type  no  more; 
The  Eternal  Saki  from  the  Bowl  has  poured 
Millions  of  Bubbles  like  us,  and  will  pour. 

"The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on;  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it." 

The  moods  that  dominate  much  of  mankind  at  a  certain 
time  of  life  are  here,  and  set  to  such  final  art  in  their 
expression  that  none  may  attempt  to  better  it.  He  fulfills 
too,  as  Andrew  Lang-  says,  the  condition  under  which  we 
may  find  charms  in  ancient  literature:  we  find  ourselves 
again  in  him.  One  can  understand  why  critics,  unac- 
quainted with  the  original,  should  indict  Fitzgerald  as 
the  forger,  to  a  large  extent,  of  a  modern  poem  with 
little  in  common  with  that  of  which  it  professes  to  be  a 
translation.  There  is  in  it  the  hatred  of  cant,  the  scorn 
of  pretenders  to  wisdom  and  philosophy  and  the  cynical 
fatalism  that  we  think  characterize  exclusively  modern 
life.  So  it  is  a  discovery  that  the  nineteenth  century 
has  made  through  the  translators  of  these  quatrains. 

Mr.  Paul  Elmer  Moore,  on  a  basis  of  its  elements, 
divides  style  into  masculine  and  feminine;  the  masculine 
being  characterized  by  virility  of  thought  and  action, 
the  feminine  by  form  and  beauty.  Of  masculine  style 
in  the  English  of  today,  he  considers  Kipling  the  great 
representative.  Omar  as  translated  by  Fitzgerald  he 
takes  as  a  great  example  of  the  feminine  qualities,  form 
and  beauty.  Then  this  is  the  great  reason  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Rubaiyat  with  the  pre-Raphaelitism  and 
dillettantism  that  pervades  English  and  American  life. 
It  appeals  to  that  side  of  our  culture.     We  are  liable  to 
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imagine  this  the  essential  that  marks  the  cultured  man. 
As  Andrew  Lang  again  says,  "The  really  sad  thing 
about  Omar  I  take  to  be  this:  he  is  becoming  a  kind  of 
shibboleth  of  cheap  culture;  a  short  cut  to  literary  taste. 
Many  enraged  Omarites  know  nothing  of  Homer,  and,  I 
fear,  uncommonly  little  of  Sophocles;  greater  poets  than 
the  Anglo-Persians." 

The  same  may  be  said  about  many  other  popular 
writers  of  the  day,  which  fact  goes  to  establish  a  theory 
that  the  day  may  come  when  a  first-hand,  knowledge  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
requisites  of  what  is  vaguely  known  as  literary  culture. 
Bernard  Shaw  entertains  a  similar  idea  about  Shake- 
speare. Anyway,  the  charms  of  the  Rubaiyat  are  not 
primarily  for  the  erudite.  One  can  easily  imagine  the 
fearful  joy  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  felt  at  being  given  a 
chance  to  fulminate  a  criticism  upon  it.  Its  appeals  are 
made  to  the  modern,  every-day,  magazine-reading  man 
of  the  world.  He  finds  in  it  the  philosophical  indifference 
with  which  he  had  already  come  to  regard  things  which 
go  against  the  grain  of  an  average  life,  and  he  straight- 
way fetches  a  "Eureka  1"  and  rejoices.  He  has,  in  fact, 
discovered  that  his  species  is  not  a  special  product  of 
modern  materialism  and  spiritual  indifference,  but  has 
an  existence  dating  back  some  seven  or  eight  centuries 
at  least.  For  the  philosophy  of  cakes  and  ale  is  as  old 
as  human  nature  and  has  survived  much  other  philosophy 
and  divers  religions.  T.  B.  Higdon. 


THE    BROKEN    PROMISE. 

Fold  that  missive,  read  no  more, 
Too  painful  are  its  words,  too  sad 
To  know  those  promises  are  dead, 

Hopes  have  sped,  and  joys  are  o'er. 

Dearest  words  and  sweetest  smiles 
Were  venom,  poison  to  my  heart, 
A  luring-,  ruinous,  hidden  art, 

Formed  to  dart  me  in  his  wiles. 

Fold  it,  let  me  only  remain 

To  watch  the  curling-  into  smoke. 

His  words:  "Ere  New  Year's  morn  is  broke, 

You,  dear  Ruth,  and  I  are  twain." 

Solemn  vow,  in  ashes  go, 
Your  meaningj  once  so  dear,  is  gone, 
For  in  that  missive:     "  'Twas,  I  own, 

Just  to  beat  your  other  beau." 

D.  Z.  N. 


THE  BEST  GIFT  OF  ALL. 

JOHN  AND  ETHEL/  had  quarrelled.     It  was  evident 
even   to   a   casual   observer,    and    Ethel's    keen-eyed 
sisters  did  not  belong"  to  that  class. 

"What  do  you  suppose  is  the  matter?"  whispered  Ger- 
trude to  Edith,  as  she  poured  candy  from  a  little  scoop 
into  the  horns  and  boxes  that  she  was  filling-  for  the 
Christmas  tree  that  the  Brevards  had  every  year  for  the 
negroes  of  the  North  Carolina  neighborhood  in  which 
they  lived. 

"I  can't  imagine.  Some  foolishness,  probably.  If  I 
had  a  sweetheart  you  may  be  sure  I  wouldn't  waste  my 
time  fussing  with  him,"  replied  Edith,  with  a  younger 
sister's  philosophy.  "Now,  if  these  are  done,  I'll  put 
them  on,"  and  she  filled  her  apron  with  the  boxes  and 
went  across  the  long  room  to  the  tree,  where  Jack  and 
Ethel,  separated  by  the  branches'  widest  stretch,  were 
hanging  dolls,  packages  of  fire-crackers,  knitted  head- 
scarves,  and  brilliant  but  meretricious  jewelry  with  an 
assumption  of  interest  that  would  not  have  deceived  a 
day-old  kitten. 

"May  I  join  this  festive  throng?"  asked  Edith  ironi- 
cally. "I  always  like  to  be  where  the  gayety  is  live- 
liest," she  went  on  mercilessly. 

John  and  Ethel  bent  their  heads  meekly  to  her  sar- 
casms, and  from  their  unusual  lack  of  repartee  their  tor- 
mentor realized  at  last  that  the  matter  was  too  serious 
to  be  swept  aside  by  jokes.     She  resorted  to  strategy. 

"These  small  cornucopias  ought  to  go  up  high,  John. 
Put  them  just  as  far  up  as  you  can  reach,  please,  and  all 
the  way  around." 
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Then  she  withdrew  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
apparently  interested  only  in  the  selection  of  new  gifts 
from  the  provision  heaped  on  the  big-  table. 

But  the  plan  did  not  succeed,  for  as  John's  labors 
brought  him  towards  Ethel's  side  of  the  tree,  she  moved 
around  it  so  that  there  was  always  a  thicket  of  pine-tags 
between  them.  It  was  only  when  he  went  in  search  of 
new  supplies  that  she  allowed  herself  to  forget  her 
industry  and  stand  idle,  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
the  glorious  mountain  range  behind  whose  snowy  tops 
lay  Tennessee. 

John  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  her  pre-occupa- 
tion.     She  was  startled  to  hear  his  voice  close  behind  her. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear,"  he  pleaded.  "I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  why  anything  I  said  should  have 
annoyed  you,  but,  as  it  has,  I  certainly  am  sorry  enough 
to  earn  your  forgiveness." 

Ethel  turned  to  him,  her  lips  trembling. 

"I'm  not  angry,  John;  I'm  hurt;  and  the  fact  that  you 
can't  see  why  makes  it  all  the  worse.  I'm  afraid  that 
we're  not  in  sympathy  with  each  other  after  all.  I — I 
think  we've  made  a  mistake;  and — here's  your  ring." 

She  dropped  her  engagement  ring  into  his  hand, 
mechanically  outstretched  to  receive  it,  and  ran  away 
that  she  might  reach  her  room  before  the  storm  broke. 

"What  is  it,  John?  What's  the  matter?"  cried  Ger- 
trude and  Edith  together. 

He  turned  towards  them,  the  picture  of  distress.  "I 
give  you  my  word  I  haven't  an  idea,"  he  said  in  despair, 
"but — "  he  held  out  the  ring  to  them. 

Gertrude  looked  at  it  in  awe  struck  silence,  but  Edith 
was  given  to  frank  expression.      "Did  you  ever  see   such 
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a  fool  as  Ethel!"  she  said  heartily,  tying-  her  hair  ribbon 
with  decision  on  to  the  end  of  her  long-  braid. 

John  was  in  no  mood  to  discuss  the  situation,  but  he 
promised  to  come  to  the  tree  the  next  night,  Christmas 
Eve,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  he  said  that  he 
would  consider  a  suggestion  of  Gertrude's  that  might 
tend  towards  reconciliation. 

"Though  she's  not  worth  it,"  asserted  Edith.  "She's 
a  fickle  piece." 

At  "early  candle-light"  of  the  next  evening  the  dusky 
clan  began  to  gather  in  the  yard  around  the  Brevards' 
kitchen.  Every  negro  who  ever  had  worked  on  the  place 
brought  his  wife,  and  his  children  unto  the  third  genera- 
tion, until  it  was  a  little  army  of  nearly  a  hundred  that 
filed,  giggling,  into  the  hall,  and  crowded  against  the 
door  of  the  living-room  that  held  the  Christmas  glory. 
When  entrance  was  allowed  they  pressed  forward,  a 
silent  throng,  to  see  the  glittering  wonder.  The  long 
room,  larger  than  many  of  their  whole  houses,  the  bril- 
liant lights,  the  young  girls  in  their  pretty  evening 
gowns,  and  the  young  men  whom  they  had  asked  to  help 
them  correspondingly  dressed — all  forced  them  to  an 
abashed  stillness.  But  noiseless  demonstrations  of 
delight — the  widest  of  stares  and  the  broadest  of  grins — 
could  not  be  suppressed.  To  the  tune  of  a  gay  march, 
Mr.  Brevard,  in  the  guise  of  Santa  Claus,  wandered 
amiably  among  his  guests,  joking  with  the  elders  and 
prodding  the  children  with  a  jovial  finger. 

The  three  girls  and  their  assistants  began  to  distribute 
the  presents  from  the  tree.  Edith  looked,  and  with 
reason,  as  if  she  had  been  weeping  for  hours,  but  she 
was  very  gentle  and  sweet  with  the  youngsters,  though 
she  showed  no  sign  of  relenting  to  Jack. 
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Every  person  had  some  candy,  and  something-  to  wear — 
a  muffler,  or  a  pair  of  warm  gloves,  or  a  sweater;  and 
every  child  had  a  toy  besides.  Sometimes  a  shrewd  boy 
managed  to  secure  more  than  one  toy,  and  they  were 
quick  to  learn  that  Ethel  was  their  easiest  prey,  and 
Edith  the  purveyor  to  be  avoided.     It  would  be, 

"What  have  you  got  to  wear,  Vanderbilt?" 

"These  yere  mittens,  Miss  Edith." 

"And  you  have  some  candy?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"What's  that  in  your  mouth?" 

"Oh,  jus'  one  lil  bit  o'  piece." 

"And  what's  that  in  your  hand?" 

"That's  a  sack  what  done  had  candy  in  hit.  Hit's 
most  gone  now,  all  but  three,  seven  pieces." 

"Here's  another,  then.     Have  you  had  a  toy?" 

"No,  ma'am,  I  sho  ain't." 

At  this  point  the  absent-minded  Ethel  would  turn  to 
the  tree  to  make  good  the  omission,  but  Edith  would 
pounce  on  the  urchin. 

"What's  that  sticking- out  of  your  pocket,  Vanderbilt?" 

"Nothin'  but  a  lil  ole  horse,  Miss  Edith." 

"And  what's  that  on  your  finger?" 

"Jus'  a  ring,  Miss  Edith.  You-all  knows  dat  ain't 
nothin',"  and  sometimes  even  stern  Edith  had  to  bolster 
her  self-respect  against  such  scorn  by  adding  another 
offering  to  the  despised  collection. 

Some  of  the  girls'  pots  among  the  children,  particularly 
the  little  Ethels  and  Gertrudes  and  Ediths,  of  each  of 
whom  there  were  several,  had  especial  gifts  done  up  with 
their  names  on  them,  a  distinction  of  which  they  were 
very  proud. 
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"I  got  a  pin  and  a  book,  too,"  asserted  a  Gertrude. 
"Isn't  they  lovely?" 

After  the  departure  of  the  flock  the  tired  helpers  had 
supper,  and  then  found  themselves  sufficiently  refreshed 
to  consider  dancing-  a  not  too  arduous  diversion.  Ethel 
thought  her  safest  method  of  continuing  her  avoidance 
of  John  lay  in  her  playing  the  role  of  orchestra,  but  she 
reckoned  without  John.  She  found  him  beside  her  at 
once. 

"Won't  you  put  it  on  again,  darling?"  he  whispered, 
as  she  dashed  into  the  "Sultan  of  Sulu." 

"Put  what  on?"  asked  Ethel  with  dignity. 

"Can't  you  guess?     Our  ring  of  course." 

"I  don't  wish  to  wear  it  again,"  returned  the  musician 
haughtily. 

"Oh,  Ethel!"  cried  John  in  a  tone  of  such  pain  that 
the  girl's  eyes  suddenly  were  blinded  by  tears,  and  she 
had  to  feel  her  way  through  the  merry  measures.  She 
relaxed  her  severity  a  trifle. 

"Besides,  how  could  I — even  if  I  wanted  to?" 

"Why  not,  dear?" 

"Why  not?     Because  I  haven't  it." 

"You  haven't  it?  Surely  you  found  it?  Didn't  you 
find  it  under  the  tree,  Ethel?" 

"Under  the  tree?     How  could  it  get  under  the  tree?" 

"I  put  it  there  hoping — hoping  you  might  be  willing 
to  wear  it  again.  Gertrude  and  Edith  said  that  they 
wouldn't  touch  it — that  they'd  leave  it  for  you  to  find." 

"But  I  didn't  find  it,  John."  Ethel's  eyes  were  fixed 
frankly  enough  on  John's  face  now,  and  the  Sultan  was 
meeting  but  a  scurvy  fate  at  her  hands. 

"Never  mind  it  then;  just  tell  me — would  you  have  put 
it  on  if  you  had  found  it?" 
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But  Ethel  only  shook  her  head,  though  whether  in 
negation  or  doubt  John  could  not  tell. 

Ethel's  indifference  as  to  the  ring's  loss  assuredly  was 
belied  by  her  behavior  on  Christmas  Day.  If  ever  the 
Brevard  house  endured  a  thorough  ransacking  it  was 
during  Miss  Brevard's  search  for  "something  John  had 
lost." 

"It  seems  to  me  you're  mighty  worried  about  John's 
affairs  considering  that  you've  quarrelled  with  him,"  said 
Edith  pertinently;  an  observation  to  which  Ethel  did  not 
deign  to  reply. 

As  she  hunted,  her  attitude  to  her  lover  seemed  to 
stand  before  her  in  a  different  light.  She  was  honest 
enough  to  call  herself  a  few  hard  names  as  she  realized 
her  pettiness,  and  she  redoubled  her  efforts  with  a  sort 
of  unformulated  feeling  that  she  was  making  some  small 
amends  to  John  by  exhausting  herself  in  the  quest. 
Besides,  if  only  she  could  find  it,  it  would  be  the  easiest 
way  to  "make  up,"  simply  to  hold  up  her  hand  with  the 
ring  on  it.     How  his  dear  eyes  would  shine! 

But  her  most  diligent  search  was  in  vain.  The  nooks 
and  crannies  of  the  living-room  gave  up  their  pins  and 
needles  and  hair-pins,  but  no  ring.  In  despair  she 
ordered  her  horse  saddled  and  sought  solace  in  a  canter. 

But  solace  did  not  come.  Duke  caught  the  contagion 
of  her  nervous  fingers,  and  behaved  outrageously. 
Between  his  spells  of  fractiousness  Ethel's  mind  still 
turned  over  and  over  the  same  thoughts,  and  she  further 
reflected  that  John  had  not  been  near  her  all  day — not  a 
comforting  remembrance. 

She  had  just  succeeded  in  pulling  the  sorrel  down  to  a 
walk  in  a  narrow  wood-path,   when   she   came   to   the 
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clearing  where  Uncle  Peter  Eince's  one-roomed  cabin  sat 
"by  the  road,"  like  Whittier's  school-house,  "a  ragged 
beggar  sunning."  Like  most  of  its  kind,  it  had  no  win- 
dows, and  the  door  was  open,  at  once  lighting  and  chill- 
ing the  interior,  and  displaying  frankly  the  beds,  cloth- 
ing and  other  appurtenances  for  a  family  of  six. 

But  the  family  of  six  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
Ethel  was  on  the  point  of  riding  by  without  her  usual 
greeting,  when  a  piping  little  "Howdy,  Miss  Ethel," 
drew  her  attention  to  the  side  of  the  cabin. 

"Howdy,  Ethel,"  she  called  back  to  her  dusky  name- 
sake, who  began  to  run  after  the  horse. 

"Oh,  Miss  Ethel,  I'se  all  alone;  they's  all  done  gone 
away,  an'  won't  you  light  an'  come  an'  see  my  Christmas 
tree,  please  ma'am?  Hit's  just  around  the  corner,  please 
ma'am." 

The  soft  voice  was  so  imploring  that  Ethel  turned 
back.  Slipping  from  the  saddle  she  tied  Duke  by  the 
bridle  to  one  of  the  posts  of  the  porch,  and  followed  the 
child  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  There  in  the  sun- 
shine stood  a  rhododendron  shrub,  decked  as  never  was 
Solomon  in  his  gayest  moments. 

The  child  began  a  sort  of  dance  around  the  bush,  while 
in  all  unconsciousness  she  crooned  a  weird  minor-dance 
and  song — the  natural  descendants  of  their  forbears  on 
the  Congo — and  Ethel  looked  with  an  interest  that  over- 
came even  her  abstraction  at  the  trappings  of  this  minia- 
ture Christmas  tree.  All  the  trophies  that  the  Eince 
family  had  amassed  at  the  Brevard's  on  the  previous 
evening  now  played  the  part  of  Yule-Tide  fruit  upon 
these  humbler  boughs — scarves  and  mittens,  horses  and 
dolls,  candy  bags  and  books;  and  glittering  among  them, 
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gilt  balls  and  brooches'  and — a  ring.  Ethel's  heart  gave 
a  big  jump,  and  she  almost  snatched  it  from  its  twig. 
It  was — it  was  her  own  dear,  beautiful  ring,  the  symbol 
of  the  tie  that  bound  her  forever  to  her  own  dear,  dar- 
ling John! 

She  sat  down  on  the  dry  grass  and  pulled  in  front  of 
her  the  little  darky,  who  was  beginning  to  weep  at  this 
incursion  among  her  wealth. 

"Don't  cry,  honey,"  Ethel  chattered  as  fast  as  she 
could.  "I'll  send  you  a  dozen  other  rings  and  some 
bracelets  and  lots  of  things  for  your  tree  that  will  shine 
a  great  deal  better  than  this.  You're  a  duck,  Ethel,  do 
you  know  it?  And  a  pet  and  a  peach!  There,  go  on 
with  your  dancing-." 

She  turned  her  recovered  treasure  round  and  round 
upon  her  finger. 

"That's  just  the  way  it  happened,"  she  murmured. 
Looking  up  she  saw  John  tying  his  horse  to  the  corner 
post,  warned  of  her  nearness  by  seeing  Duke  before  the 
cabin.  Ethel  held  up  her  hand  excitedly  and  cried,  "Oh, 
John,  it  was  marked  'Ethel,'  and  I  gave  it  to  the  child 
myself  with  her  other  things!"  quite  as  if  nothing  but 
the  ring's  loss  ever  had  come  between  them. 

And  John  was  too  grateful  for  her  change  of  mood  to 
make  question,  but  took  the  girl  in  his  arms,  regardless 
of  the  dusky  little  Ethel  looking  on  with  every  pigtail 
alert,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again  and  again. 

M.  S.  C.  Pei/ton. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  SOME  CHRISTIAN  IDEAS  TO 
PROGRESS. 

IT  IS  NO  EASY  TASK  to  trace  the  influence  of 
Christian  ideas  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  partly 
on  account  of  many  influences  that  are  not  Christian 
which  have  been  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  church, 
partly  because  the  effects  of  many  causes  are  so  deeply 
occult  and  the  operation  of  these  causes  so  subtle  and 
elusive  as  to  have  not  yet  been  well  understood.  Chris- 
tianity has  been  preeminently  an  inclusive,  not  exclusive 
religion.  In  it  are  found  the  morality  of  the  Buddhists 
and  Parsees,  the  monotheism  of  the  Brahmins,  the  insti- 
tutions of  Platonic  philosophy  and  of  Egyptian  and 
Roman  life,  the  emotionalism  of  the  Hebrews  and  phases 
of  Greek  intellectualism,  with  many  other  elements 
acquired  by  inheritance,  by  contact  with  other  faiths 
and  by  internal  evolution.  It  has  been  the  most  adapt- 
able of  all  religions.  It  has  no  locality  and  is  confined 
to  no  class.  The  highest  intellectual  development  of 
Europe  and  America  finds  in  Christianity  a  sufficiency 
for  its  spiritual  wants;  the  African  savage  deserts  his 
fetishism  and  the  Hindoo  his  Brahminism,  an  older  insti- 
tution, for  it.  There  is  no  explanation  for  this  prose- 
lytism  but  in  the  fact  that  these  several  types  of  mjnd 
find,  in  this  religion,  elements  suited  to  their  own  relig- 
ious longings  and  which  Christianity  holds  in  common 
with  their  old  creeds;  and,  moreover,  that  in  addition  to 
these  common  bonds  it  holds  an  entity  that  their  relig- 
ions lack.  It  follows  then  that  Christianity  is  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all  systems  of  faith  and  worship.  It 
is  a  complex  of  many  ideas,  original  in  itself  or  acquired, 
in  which  some  stand  out  above  others  and  leave  a  plainer 
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impress  upon  human  history.  The  influence  of  these  it 
is  possible  to  trace. 

Christianity  was  born  when  the  Institution  held  sway 
over  the  civilized  world.  Its  incarnation  was  the  State, 
and  the  great  representative  of  this,  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  new  religion  at  once  showed  the  adaptability  which 
has  ever  characterized  it.  Finding  the  Institution 
supreme,  it  accepted  it,  and  in  later  years  appropriated 
it,  in  the  form  of  that  magnificent  hierarchy,  the  Roman 
Church.  But  not  the  appropriation,  the  acceptance  only 
was  authorized  by  Christ:  "Give  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's."  Upon  an  after  saying  of  his,  "On 
this  rock  will  I  found  my  church,"  the  Christian  fathers 
placed  a  wide  interpretation.  They  construed  this  into 
the  permission,  the  injunction,  even,  to  raise  an  earthly 
monument  to  their  God.  They  made  of  it  a  monopoly 
which  carried  the  exclusive  right  of  direct  intercourse 
with  the  Deity.  They  made  of  it  a  gigantic  Institution 
with  the  Roman  State  as  its  prototype.  Thus  the  Insti- 
tution has  become  a  Christian  idea. 

The  Church,  in  the  form  of  an  institution,  has  had  an 
existence  dating  almost  from  the  birth  of  Christianity. 
The  original  conception  of  it  has  undergone  changes. 
The  Toll-gate,  the  Sublime  Porte  to  the  Deity,  kept  by 
the  Pope,  was  forced  open  by  Luther,  who  let  such  a 
rabble  into  the  sacred  precincts  after  him  that  thinking 
men  have  seriously  considered  whether  the  Gate  was  not 
a  good  thing-  after  all.  The  temporal  possessions  of  the 
Church  have  been  abandoned,  or  have  been  wrested  from 
it.  To-day  the  Vatican  laments  that  the  Quirinal  no 
longer  counts  it  as  a  factor  in  the  statecraft  and  that 
the  rulers  of  Europe  do  not  come  to  receive  their   divine 
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right  and  their  crowns  from  the  Holy  Father.  Kings 
no  longer  hold  their  possessions  in  fief.  But  the  Church 
has  not  been  robbed  of  its  entity.  It  has  lost  much  of 
the  show  of  its  power,  but  less  of  the  substance. 

The  influence  of  the  Church  as  an  institution  upon  the 
world's  progress  has  been  the  greatest  of  all  the  agents 
that  have  affected  it.  In  some  cases  it  has  forwarded 
this  progress,  in  others  its  dogmatism  has  checked  and 
crushed  it.  The  early  Church  appropriated  much  of  the 
philosophical  thought  of  the  great  Greeks,  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Yet  it  viewed  philosophy  statically;  it  embod- 
ied some  of  the  conclusions  of  Greek  thought  into  its 
theology,  thus  setting  the  final  stamp  of  approval  upon 
them  and  exalting  them  above  controversy  which  is  the 
life  of  philosophy.  In  consequence,  Christianity  in  its 
early  history  gave  but  scant  attention  to  speculative 
philosophy.  Most  of  such  discussion  was  unorthodox, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Church.  Heretics  alone  pur- 
sued it.  Its  re-birth  in  modern  times  came  along  with 
that  spring-time  of  the  world  when  all  Europe  went 
back  to  fountains  of  Greek  thought  and  learning  at  the 
Renaissance.  And  the  Church  has  not  yet  counted 
Spinoza  and  Des  Cartes  among  her  children.  A  typical 
aspect  of  the  old  orthodox  view  toward  philosophy  was 
shown  in  the  damper  with  which  theologians  attempted 
to  stifle  the  heresies  of  Hume.  Here  was  plainly  shown 
the  impotence  of  such  arguments;  and  the  answers  to 
the  Scotchman's  proposition,  if  they  have  been  answered 
were  given  by  the  German  School  of  Philosophy  which 
he  aroused  to  action.  Christianity  has  broadened  since 
that  day.  It  ha.s,  as  it  would  seem,  recognized  another 
institution  in  Philosophy.     Christianity,   as  a  religion, 
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is  fitted  to,  and  includes  all  life.  Philosophy  is  a  great 
and  growing-  phenomenon  of  life.  Then  Christianity 
must  comprise  it.  In  this  broader  view,  Kant  and  Fichte 
and  Hegel  may  be  included  in  the  Church,  most  of  whose 
dogmas  they  rejected;  and  even  Hume  and  the  like  of 
him,  who  argued  against  the  "Christ  myth,"  lived  under 
motives  inspired  for  the  most  part  by  principles  for 
which  Christianity  stands.  These  men  are  well  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  Church,  but  the  distinction  must  be 
here  borne  in  mind  between  the  Church  and  the  Christian 
religion.  One  has  ever  discouraged  unguided  thought, 
the  other  welcomes  in  philosophy  the  founder  and  cham- 
pion of  the  ground  principles  upon  which  it  itself  stands. 
The  influence  of  the  early  Church  on  the  arts  and 
sciences  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  the  writers 
and  readers  of  history.  They  are  inclined  to  take  the 
cases  of  Copernicus  and  of  Galileo  as  typical  of  the  treat- 
ment advanced  scientific  thought  received  from  the  relig- 
ious institution.  They  are  rather  the  exceptions.  These 
scientists  undertook  to  supplant  a  system  of  astronomy 
that  had  the  name  of  the  great  churchman,  Gregory,  as 
its  founder.  They  even  tried  to  prove  the  sun  and  not 
the  earth  was  the  center  of  the  planetary  system.  Their 
opinions  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  Accordingly  the  Church  condemned  him.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  fostered  learning  in  its  convents 
and  in  its  scholastic  teachers,  like  Duns  Scotus,  Abelard, 
and  Aquinas,  who  had  their  followers  and  their  divers 
interpretations  of  the  doctrines  of  the  great  Stag-eirite. 
It  gave  to  the  world  the  reputed  inventor  of  gunpowder, 
Friar  Bacon.  It  preserved  and  improved  the  ancient  art 
of    architecture   in   its   great    cathedrals    designed    by 
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Giotto,  by  Michael  Angelo,  by  Brunelleschi  and  other 
great  builders  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  their 
religion.  Its  great  prelates  and  princes  kept  alive  at 
their  courts  the  love  and  pursuit  of  literature,  where  the 
names  of  Charlemagne,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  the 
noble  House  of  Kste  have  shone  as  the  successors  of 
Maecenas,  the  patron  of  letters;  and  where  Dante,  Tasso, 
Chaucer,  Petrarch,  Rabelais  and  Walther  connect  the 
ancient  world  of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  of  Vergil  and 
Horace,  with  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  Cervantes, 
Moliere,  and  Goethe.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  service 
of  the  Church  to  the  fine  arts  was  given  in  the  nurture 
of  painting,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  art  reached 
its  great  climax  under  the  patronage  of  the  religious 
institution.  The  Church  furnished  the  subjects  of  the 
great  religious  paintings.  It  bought  the  pictures  for  its 
cathedrals,  for  the  residences  of  its  prelates  and  princes. 
In  all  countries  the  Bible  was  the  supreme  source  of  this 
art.  Though  some  of  these  painters  sometimes  chose 
classic  subjects,  yet  the  Bible  was  the  common  inspira- 
tion of  all:  of  Raphael,  Corregio,  Titian,  da  Vinci,  and 
Angelo;  of  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Velasquez  and  Vero- 
nese. The  second  great  revival  of  sculpture  originated 
in  the  influence  of  the  Church;  in  it  Angelo  and  Canova 
wrought  their  great  masterpieces,  and  Thorwaldsen,  the 
Dane,  who  consecrated  much  of  his  life  to  the  glory  of 
Rome  in  art. 

From  the  alchemy  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  sprung  the 
chemistry  and  physics  to  which  more  than  all  other 
science  together  is  due  the  material  advancement  of  the 
human  race.  These  were  not  checked  by  the  Church, 
they  clashed  with  none  of  its  ideas.     It  is  only  in  later 
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days,  when  Wallace  and  Darwin  bring-  up  a  theory  of 
human  origin  that  supplants  the  literal  Biblical  history 
of  the  Creation,  and  when  geologists  like  I/yell  and  Smith 
back  this  heresy  with  the  autobiography  of  the  earth, 
that  the  old  institution  has  arisen  and  anathematized 
and  excommunicated.  But  the  Christian  idea  has  broad- 
ened beyond  the  limits  of  the  institution  and  science  has 
the  favor  of  its  approval. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  when  the  power  of  the  Church  as 
an  Institution  was  supreme,  but  few  of  the  sciences  and 
none  of  the  arts  suffered  from  its  overlordship.  And 
when  a  clearer  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  Church 
as  an  Institution  is  gained  by  the  world,  namely  to  deal 
with  matters  of  religion  and  confine  itself  to  these,  then 
we  may  look  for  a  cessation  of  the  enmity  it  bears 
toward  all  sciences  and  philosophies  that  collide  with  its 
dogmas.  Then  Church  and  State  will  recognize  the 
respective  rights  of  each  other;  bishops  will  no  longer 
inherit  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  nor  preachers  head 
delegations  to  Houses  of  Representatives  and  State  Leg- 
islatures. No  king  will  be  held  accountable  to  Pope, 
no  crusade  will  waste  the  blood  of  generations  of  men. 
For  that  which  is  Caesar's 'will  be  rendered  unto  him 
and  Caesar  will  be  content. 

"I  and  the  Father  are  one  and  ye  are  my  brethren," 
was  the  supreme  utterance  of  Christ  upon  earth.  It 
was  his  expression  of  a  great  central  idea  of  Christian- 
ity that  is  still  far  ahead  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
world.  Two  thirds  of  human  life  runs  counter  to  it. 
Yet  it  has  slowly  gained  hold  upon  mankind  since  its 
birth  and  the  future  will  find  it  waxing.  All  optimism 
based  upon  it.  All  progress  has  been  toward  its  realiza- 
tion. 
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This  proposition  asserts  two  facts,  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  the  indwelling-  of  God.  It  is  the  latter  that 
the  world  has  been  slow  to  grasp.  Christianity  has 
railed  at  pantheism.  Pantheism  has  scoffed  at  Christ- 
ianity. They  have  not  yet  discovered  that  there  is  no 
great  barrier  between  them,  that  one  truth  is  the  basis 
of  both.  This  truth  has  never  been  received  in  the 
Church,  it  has  lingered  about  the  gentle  philosophy  of 
Spinoza  and  the  poetry  of  Shelly  and  Keats.  It  has 
never  had  the  power  of  becoming  a  prominent  factor  in 
human  life,  so  its  influence  upon  human  progress,  out- 
side of  forming  the  school  of  Higher  Pantheists,  is  hard 
to  detect. 

The  other  fact  embodied  in  this  utterance  of  Christ  is 
the  basis  of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  The  whole  Christ  life  was  an  exposition  of  it. 
"Go,  preach  the  gospel  to  every  living  creature,"  he 
commanded.  "Go  over  into  Macedonia,"  said  the  vision 
to  the  apostle.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the  world.  No 
creed  had  included  this  thought.  The  children  of  Israel 
were  a  "chosen  people."  What  did  they  have  in  common 
with  the  Canaanites  whom  their  armies  overthrew  and 
whose  land  they  appropriated?  The  Chinese  had  built 
a  wall  around  themselves  in  their  exclusiveness.  Theirs 
was  the  "Celestial  Empire"  which  no  Tartar  might 
enter.  Zarathustra  was  prophet  to  a  chosen  few. 
Buddha  enunciated  no  doctrine  that  would  level  the 
iron-bound  caste  system  of  Brahmanism.  The  Pariah 
was  as  much  an  integral  part  of  their  religion  as  the 
Nirvana.  The  Egyptians  held  that  Apis  was  the  god  of 
the  pure  in  heart.  The  worshippers  of  other  deities, 
whether  Jew,  Greek  or  Assyrian,    had  nothing  in  com- 
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mon  with  them.  The  Greek  divided  the  world  finto 
Greeks  and  Barbarians;  this  division  they  bequeathed 
to  the  Romans,  where  the  Christian  Church  collided  with 
it  and  overthrew  it. 

The  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  then  began  the 
career  which  has  from  the  first  profoundly  affected  the 
course  of  civilization.  It  is  the  great  principle  along 
which  the  Church  spread  its  doctrines  into  the  Goths 
and  Visigoths,  the  Huns,  Franks  and  Teutons,  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Northmen.  When  the  Angle  slaves 
Stood  before  Gregory,  "Non  Angli,1'  he  said,  "sed 
Angeli;"  and  forthwith  despatched  missionaries  to 
Britain.  This  new  idea  broke  the  helot's  chain  in 
Sparta.  It  freed  the  slaves  of  Rome.  It  has  made  of 
Christianity  an  inclusive,  and  not  an  exclusive,  religion. 
It  is  the  great  secret  of  the  universality  and  adaptability 
of  this  religion.  All  missionary  enterprises  have  their 
origin  in  it,  however  perverted  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  put.  All  reform  is  based  upon  it,  and  all  state- 
manship. 

The  growth  of  this  idea  has  been  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  the  human  race.  It  was  set  back  by 
the  Dark  ages  and  rose  again  with  the  Renaissance.  It 
has  warred  against  the  absolutism  of  the  Church  and  of 
Empires.  The  nineteen  centuries  of  battle  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  won  by  it  single-handed. 
What  there  is  of  improvement  in  the  governments  of  the 
world  to-day  over  the  despotism  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  feudal  tyrannies  at  the  dawn  of  learning,  is  the  work 
of  this  principle  in  life.  It  has  inspired  poets  and 
romancers.  It  was  the  idea  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Romantic  movement  in  literature.    The  most  significant 
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fact  in  the  history  of  modern  economics  as  contrasted  to 
the  ancient  or  mediaeval  is  the  rise  of  the  laboring- 
classes  from  serfdom  to  social  recognition,  from  penury 
to  comfort  and  affluence.  The  brotherhood  of  man  has 
lifted  them. 

There  is  an  attraction  for  one  to  pursue  this  idea  into 
the  future  and  prophecy  its  effects  upon  the  years  to 
come.  What  further  changes  will  come  over  our  form  of 
government  under  its  influence?  Huxley,  in  his  Life  of 
Hume,  detects  in  the  British  government  system  a  ten- 
dency toward  despotism,  rather  than  toward  republi- 
canism. The  writers  have  taken  pains  to  disprove  this 
theory  in  general,  and  it  seems  the  trend  of  modern  his- 
tory contradicts  it.  From  an  unsuccessful  experiment  in 
ancient  times,  the  republican  form  of  government  has 
become  an  established  and  successful  fact.  It  is  possible 
in  only  the  most  highly  civilized  nations  and  a  history  of 
its  failures  has  been  a  history  of  the  incompetency  of 
mankind  to  govern  itself. 

But  what  is  all  government  but  a  satire  upon  humanity? 
Why  should  one  man  or  set  of  men  rule  another?  There 
is  no  fact  in  human  experience  that  shows  more  vividly 
than  government  the  great  gap  that  cuts  asunder  the 
ideal  and  the  real  in  life,  the  perfection  we  may  attain 
in  theory  and  the  imperfection  we  are.  It  is  a  travesty 
upon  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Yet  it  has  been  the 
preservation  of  national  distinctions  in  languages,  ideas, 
customs  and  religion.  It  has  made  unities  of  races,  has 
excluded  and  included  according  to  the  nature  of  peoples 
and  their  rulers.  Its  foundation  is  in  boundaries  and  limits, 
differences  and  homogeneity.  Germany  strengthens 
against  Prance  her  frontier  along  the  Rhine.     To  her 
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the.  French  are  beings  who  have  no  valid  claim  to  por- 
tions of  the  earth.  La  Revanche  looks  to  another  Eylau 
and  Austerlitz.  We  shut  out  the  goods  of  the  underpaid 
European  laborer  and  offer  to  bar  his  immigration  here 
to  the  advantages  of  higher  wages.  How  else  can  we 
protect  our  own  working  men?  But  in  legislation  and 
counter-legislation  we  lose  sight  of  a  higher  truth,  that 
the  earth  was  made  for  man  and  that  there  is  no  power 
vested  in  him  to  exclude  his  brother  from  the  common 
enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  nature  when  the  rights  of 
others  are  respected.  How  many  years  humanity  is 
behind  this  idea  is  hard  to  conjecture  now.  But  it  will 
come  as  surely  as  the  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
obtains  in  the  future.  It  will  be  the  doom  of  hostile 
coalitions,  armies  and  battleships.  It  will  repeal  immi- 
gration laws,  for  it  cannot  come  before  the  human  race 
has  advanced  to  where  the  necessity  of  these  laws  is  no 
longer  felt.  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  will  vanish  before 
its  advent;  the  federation  of  the  world  will  be  founded 
whose  constitution  is  the  creed  of  fraternal  love. 

Race  problems  are  among  the  great  disturbing  forces 
incident  to  the  present  state  of  human  development. 
The  "Yellow  Peril"  has  alarmed  occidental  civilization 
more  than  once,  and  is  now  a  factor  of  weight  in  inter- 
national diplomacy.  The  Negro  Problem  is  an  incubus 
upon  Southern  life  and  a  clog  to  our  national  progress. 
It  takes  the  prophetic  faith  of  the  optimist  to  see  the 
final  readjustment  of  these  disorders.  But  an  end  to 
them  will  come  as  surely  as  the  belief  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man  obtains  in  the  future.  What  has  kept  the  races 
distinct?  Racial  hatred  partly,  which  is  based  upon 
ignorance  and  upon  differences  in   color    and  in  social 
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station;  racial  prejudice,  which  is  engendered  by  a  dif- 
ferent life  and  by  opposing-  religions;  but,  more  than  all 
beside,  lack  of  inter-communication  between  the  races. 
The  steamship  and  the  railway  have  bridged  the  natural 
barriers  between  peoples.  They  have  opened  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  its  inhabitants.  They  have  broadened 
the  life  of  the  world  to  the  breadth  of  the  earth. 

What,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  will  be  the  final 
state  of  the  peoples  into  which  the  world  is  divided?  An 
answer  to  this  must  have  some  regard  to  the  past  and  to 
the  present.  There  is  only  one  answer  that  the  past  and 
present  justify.  It  is  the  amalgamation  of  the  races.  A 
tendency  toward  this  has  characterized  every  contact  of 
the  races  since  their  primeval  separation.  Copt  and 
Ethiopian,  colonist  and  native  African,  Spaniard  and 
Indian,  white  and  negro,  white  and  Mongolian  in  China, 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  in  Japan,  are  illustrations. 
Science  has  shown  that  every  race  has  some  trait  that 
all  others  lack  and  which  they  may  gain  only  by  union 
with  it.  It  took  Saxon  and  Celt  and  Norman  blood  to 
make  an  Englishman.  It  took  Goth,  and  Vandal,  Etrus- 
can, Lombard  and  Roman  to  make  an  Italy.  The  com- 
bining of  peoples  will  mean  the  union  of  all  languages 
into  a  universal  speech;  of  all  creeds  into  one  world- 
religion;  and  of  all  colors  the  visages  of  men  may  wear 
into  one  hue — when  aeons  and  aeons  have  passed.  Then 
all  war  shall  have  been  forgotten  and  men  will  be  the 
citizens  of  a  universal  State.  For  this  is  themilennium: 
when  "I  and  the  Father  are  one  and  ye  are  my  brethren" 
is  brought  home  to  the  life  of  the  world.  '05. 


SKETCHES 


the  center  of  gravity. 

Man  was  devised  of  the  Lord  God  even  as  a  pie  which 
is  compounded  in  the  cooking-  school.  He  •  is  sliced 
equatorially  into  hemispheres,  man  and  woman.  He 
is,  moreover,  cut  asunder  longitudinally  into  two  types 
of  humanity,  that  which  has,  and  that  which  has  not, 
a  well-developed  centre  of  gravity.  Of  these  types  are 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  there  are  none  that  belong 
not  unto  them, — no  not  one. 

For  of  man,  who  shall  say,  ist  er  Deutsch?  (is  he 
German?)  ou  francais?  (or  French?)  Or  who  shall 
demand,  does  he  view  with  alarm  the  combination  of  two 
country  cane  mills  into  a  "sorup  factory"  (is  he  a  Dem- 
ocrat)? or  does  he  favor  the  raising  of  tariffs  upon  imports 
until  the  duty  upon  barnacles  will  be  such  that  a  ship 
will  be  forced  to  scrape  herself  at  Sandy  Hook  and  the 
German  immigration  is  demolished  by  reason  of  the 
import  tax  upon  words  of  more  than  twenty  syllables 
(is  he  a  Republican)?  Verily,  these  things  be  merely 
matters  of  ideas,  even  of  books.  But  when  a  man  is  two 
yards  in,  the  waist  about,  it  is  by  original  endowment, 
and  no  idea,  nor  diet,  nor  Christian  Science,  will  provide 
him  with  passport  "into  the  land  of  them  that  eat  heart- 
ily and  are  lean. 

Of  this  type  was  my  friend  Gaylor,  who  hailed  origin- 
ally from  lytibeck.  "Hans,"  I  said  to  him  not  long  ago, 
"did  you  bring  this  stomach  with  you  from  Germany?" 
iiAch,  /a,"  he  replied,  "but  he  iss  grown  after  I  swapped 
Berlin   for  Milwaukee   alretty."     Hans   considered  the 
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Milwaukee  beer  worse  in  developing-  a  centre  of  gravity 
than  the  home  product.  Just  the  other  day  I  ran  across 
him  at  the  depot  paying  the  express  on  a  box  labelled 
"Schlitz,  Milwaukee."  "Mit  dis,"  he  explained  as  I 
glanced  at  the  box,  "I  will  be  able  to  Christmas  to  do, 
yes.  Mein  brother  will  me  then  a  with  the  best  German 
peer  filled  keg  yet  send.  I  shall  then— ah — I  shall — vat 
you  call  it?     Ach,  ja  wo  hi,  I  shall  celebrate! 

Duchy  is  another  of  my  friends,  as  he  will  fervently 
proclaim  amid  embraces  and  tears  upon  special  occasions. 
These  are  when  the  last  crate  of  cognac  is  announced  at 
"ze  petit  Sans  Souci,"  as  he  denominates  his  suburban 
cottage,  or  the  last  baby,  as  the  case  may  be.  Not  long 
ago,  he  paid  me  a  call  in  which  by  language,  embrace, 
and  general  carriage  he  heralded  the  arrival  of  one  of 
these.  It  turned  out  to  be  brandy.  "My  brrother  ees 
been  si  bon — so  kind,  ah!  le  plus  cher  frere  du  monde. 
He  has  me  sent  of  the  cognac!  My  brrother  ees  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  the  Deputies,  mats  out."  He  rarely 
mentioned  his  brother  without  this  information.  "A 
whole  crate  of  cognac  ees  for  me  at  the  depot  since  yes- 
terday, and  the  brigand  agent — le  bete  sot! — ess  not 
noteefied!  I  ignore  why  not.  Mais,  tonight  I  break  for 
him  the  head  if  I  perchance  catch  him.  To-morrow, 
mon  ami,  we  take  a  party  of  the  fish  on  the  river;  I  shall 
go,  you  shall  go,  and  our  friend,  V Allemand,  shall  go." 
Henri  and  Hans,  it  may  be  said  here,  had  never  let  the 
traditional  enmity  between  their  native  countries  affect 
the  firm  friendship  which  had  begun  between  them  on 
their  first  acquaintance.  There  seemed  to  be  a  mutual 
agreement  between  them  never  to  talk  of  it.  "Z,« 
Revanche'1''  was  a  subject  tabooed  by  Henri  in  conversa- 
tion even  with  me. 
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That  nig"ht,  I  went  out  to  "le  petit  Sans  Souci"  where 
I  found  my  friend  Gaylor.  Here  we  arranged  for  next 
day's  fishing-  party.  We  also  made  way  with  much  cog- 
nac. I  proposed  to  them  as  the  conversation  wandered 
off  on  various  themes,  the  theory  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity with  which,  the  reader  may  remember,  this  article 
was  begun.  "Which  ees  true!"  said  Duchy.  Gaylor  con- 
templated his  waist-bands.  "How  much  arrround!" 
asked  the  Frenchman.  "Forty-eight,"  said  Gaylor, 
meaning  inches.  "It  iss  f  or  you  upon  the  body  a  not 
very  too  small  stomach  likewise  alretty,"  he  continued. 
"Yes,"  replied  Henri,  complacently,  patting  himself 
gently  upon  that  region.  Henri  was  short  and  duck- 
legged  and  very  stout.  "I  measure  myself  forty 
arrround."  "We  are  then,"  said  Gaylor  impressively, 
rising,  "mein  lieber  Henri,  Hans  and  Henri,  of  der  self- 
same quarter  of  der  human  pie."  He  gave  him  his  hand. 
"It  iss  not  of  separate  and  of  always  warring  among 
themselves  kingdoms  we  are  citizens.  Dare  iss  no  Rhine 
between  us."  They  embraced.  "I  remove  my  Wacht 
am  Rkein."  "I  have  forgotten  the  revenge,  cherHans," 
said  Henri.  "I  make  myself -pride  of  the  stomach,"  con- 
tinued Hans.  "I  shall  add  of  the  inches  to  mine  as  fast 
as  may  be  done,"  said  Henri.  "Der  great  Fallstaff  was 
a  famous  man;  he  was  seventy-two  around."  "The 
grand  Napoleon  was  of  a  good  girth  for  his  height," 
returned  Henri.  "Der  grosse  Friedrich  was  with  a  very 
good  waist  endowed,  yess,"  continued  Hans.  "And  Von 
Moltke,"  said  Henri.  "Danke,  und  der  great  Henri  von 
Navarre."  "Je  vous  remercieV  cried  Henri.  "Ah,  how 
many  of  big  men  are  of  the  quarter  of  pie  with  us!" 

Which  led  to  more  brandy.     "Vive  le  Big-arrround!" 
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was  the  toast  Henri  proposed.  "Hock,  hoch"  responded 
Hans.  "May  for  him  the  girth  and  empire  increase," 
said  Henri.  "Hock, hoch, "  said  Hans,  "Er  soil  leben!" 
I  proposed  here  that  we  save  some  cognac  for  the  fish- 
ing-party. After  some  consideration  this  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  company  dispersed. 

Thus  have  I  chronicled  the  reception  of  the  first  pro- 
posal of  my  theory,  the  success  of  which  reception  can 
augur  but  one  thing,  which  is  the  basic  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  in  the  last  analysis  man  shall  be  classi- 
fied according  as  he  measures  amidships. 

'05. 


idylls  of  the;  banjo. 

The  low-hanging  Southern  moon  traced  in  long  sil- 
houettes the  shadows  of  the  magnolias  and  cedars. 
From  the  distance  the  faint  boom  of  the  surf  rose 
and  fell  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  soft  breezes 
piping  low  from  the  west.  The  twilight  was  not  yet 
dead  in  the  western  sky;  there  the  rocky  headlands  of 
the  cape  stood  out  in  jagged  profile  against  the  smooth 
horizon  of  the  sea.  Faint  scents  of  the  salt  waves  min- 
gled with  the  heavy  odors  of  magnolia  blooms,  roses 
and  pungent  cedar  groves.  And  music  floated,  jjined 
with  the  wandering  perfumes.  It  came  across  the  bay 
from  the  city,  distance  softening  the  crash  and  blare  of 
the  bands  from  which  it  originated.  It  drifted  up  from 
the  guitars,  mandolins  and  human  voices  on  the  pleasure 
boats  in  the  bay.  It  floated  out  from  the  lighted  win- 
dows of  the  hotel  upon  the  hill,  and  from  the  banjo  of 
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the  young  man  singing  "Love's  Young-  Dream"  on  the 
porch. 

But  down  on  the  lawn  they  were  conscious  of  these 
surroundings  only  in  a  general  way,  as  we  feel  when  we 
call  a  night  fine,  or  when,  at  a  noisy  and  crowded  street 
crossing,  we  contract  a  state  of  "nerves,"  and  thus  fall 
easy  prey  to  street  cars,  drays  and  automobiles.  They 
sat  in  the  shadow  of  a  cedar,  not  being  too  far  apart,  in 
fact  as  close  together  as  they  could  could  conveniently 
get.  Her  head  had  been  resting  against  his  shoulder, 
but  when  the  youngster  upon  the  hotel  piazza  struck  up 
his  tune,  she  had  raised  it  to  catch  the  air. 

"It's  'Love's  Young  Dream,'  "  she  reported  to  her  com- 
panion. 

"What  that  Freshman  is  giving  us  up  there  on  the 
porch?"  he  asked. 

"Yes.     It  goes  something  like  this: 

"  'The  days  are  gone  when  beanty  bright 
My  heart's  chain  wove, 
When  my  dream  of  life  from  morn  till  night 
Was  love,  still  love.'  " 

He  chimed  in  here  and  they  finished  the  stanza  together, 
humming  it  to  the  banjo  tune: 

"New  hopes  may  bloom  and  days  may  come 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam, 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  Love's  young  dream." 

"That's  by  Tom  Moore,"  he  said. 

"Who  was  he?" 

"Oh,  an  Irishman,  and  he  wrote  'Come,  Ye  Discon- 
solate.' " 

"Indeed,"  she  replied,  laying  her  head  back  against 
his  shoulder. 
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"Isn't  this  an  ideal  Riviera  evening-?"  he  resumed  after 
a  pause.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  that  sea  is  the  South 
Atlantic  and  not  the  Mediterranean." 

"You  don't  hear  the  vesper  bells." 

"No,"  he  assented,  "nor  the  inane  remarks  of  your 
chaperon.     Did  you  ever  read  'Bleak  House?'  " 

"That's  a  tiresome  book  by  Dickens,  yes." 

"Well,  the  governess,  duenna,  chaperon,  companion, 
whatever  she  was,  in  it — what  was  her  name?  She  had 
a  formula,  'papa,  prunes,  prisms,  potatoes,' — recom- 
mended for  use  of  young-  ladies  in  conversation,  intended 
to  keep  the  lips  ship-shape.     What  was  her  name?" 

"Oh,  she  comes  from  'Little  Dorrit!'  That  was — I've 
forgotten,  some  outlandish  Dickens  name,  though." 

"Well,  your  chaperon  in  Italy  was  a  life-size  replica 
of  this  amiable  prude." 

"She  spoilt  Venice  for  us." 

"Yes,  and  Naples  and  Rome  and  Florence.  The  only 
creditable  thing  she  did  was  to  take  an  ague  at  Nice." 

"Dear  old  Nice.  'How  mad  and  bad  and  sad  it  was, 
but  then  how  it  was  sweet,' "  she  quoted,  referring  to 
the  ague,  no  doubt. 

"But  he'll  never  meet  a  joy  so  sweet 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame, 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 
His  soul-felt  flame, 

And.  at  every  pause  she  blushed  to  hear 
The  one  loved  name," 

sang  the  banjo-player  on  the  piazza. 

"We'll  go  to  Nice  on  our  wedding-tour,"  he  said. 
"And  live  in  Paris  forever  afterward,  won't  we?" 
"Oh,  we'll  wait  till  you  get  your  divorce,"  he  returned. 
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"Charles!  to  think  that  we  could  ever — but  if  I  were  a 
— widow,  I  would  go  to  Washing-ton  to  live." 

"Let's  don't  think  about  that  just  now.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  time  we  discovered  each  other?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  at  Milan.  Before  the  Cathedral  too, 
and  you  were  wearing-  a  sweater  and  a  monogram  cap." 

"And  a  Baedeker." 

"And  you  insisted  paying  the  cicerone  for  the  whole 
party." 

"And  you  smiled  at  me  for  scattering  the  beggars  out 
of  the  way. 

"You  did  it  so  thoroughly  and  systematically." 

'"Result  of  football  work,  I  suppose." 

"Italy!"  she  sighed  after  a  pause.  "Open  my  heart 
and  you  will  see,  graved  inside  of  it,  Italy!" 

"Anything  else?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  '  Charles, '  of  course. "  And,  •  'Now,  that  will  do, " 
she  added  presently. 

*  *  *  * 

There  was  silence  which  the  wind  filled,  wheezing 
through  the  cedar  boughs.  The  banjo  was  still  thump- 
ing away,  but  the  tune  was  now  "Stars  of  the  Summer 
Night,"  and  the  rendition  only  tolerable.  The  moon  had 
sunk,  the  stars  were  brighter.  The  band  across  the  bay 
was  heard  no  more,  and  down  in  the  harbor  the  boats 
were  gone. 

The  banjo  was  hushed  as  they  came  up  the  gravel 
path  to  the  hotel  porch,  and  the  Freshman,  who,  being  a 
cigarette  fiend,  was  troubled  with  insomnia,  and  conse- 
quently kept  indefinite  hours,  swore  softly.  "Thought 
I  was  the  last  one  out.  Wonder  where's  their  chap- 
eron?"    Subsequently  he  went  to  bed.  D.  S. 
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an  incident. 

The  night  was  chilly.  One  hour  before,  while  the 
second  relief  was  being-  posted,  a  heavy  shower  had 
fallen,  A  deathlike  stillness  reigned  over  the  camp, 
broken  only  at  intervals  by  an  oath  or  a  groan  from 
the  far  away  guard  tent.  The  new  moon,  just  com- 
ing out,  lit  up  the  spectral  surroundings  with  its  half- 
light  and  half-dark  radiance,  causing  the  bodies  of  the 
pines  to  look  like  quiet  and  immovable  figures  of  the 
nearby  enemy. 

The  thick  mat  of  pine-straw  deadened  the  sound  of 
the  tramping  of  the  tired  sentry.  It  was  his  first  night 
on  guard  duty,  and  he  was  suffering  intensely  from  an 
immense  blister  on  his  heel  and  from  the  places  around 
his  collar  bone  which  the  old  Springfield  had  bruised  by 
too  much  "right-shouldering."  Only  that  day  had  he 
finished  memorizing  the  general  orders,  and  he  sought 
to  forget  the  soreness  by  repeating  those  parts  that  best 
he  remembered. 

But  suddenly  he  caught  the  sound  of  rustling  bushes. 
He  intuitively  felt  that  one  of  the  enemy  was  near.  In 
desperation  he  shouted: 

"Halt!     Who  goes  there?" 

Softly  back  to  him  came  the  muffled  answer: 

"S-s-h!  a  friend  with  a  bottle." 

The  pain  left  his  sore  shoulder  instantly;  the  blistered 
heel  passed  out  of  his  thoughts.  An  expectant  look 
overspread  his  face.  So  soft  was  his  reply  that  it  was 
heard  only  by  the  ears  for  which  it  was  intended: 

"Advance,  friend,  with  the  stopper  out!" 

Isham  King, 
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EDITORIAL 

With  this  issue  of  the  Magazine;,  the  present  Board  of 
Editors  takes  its  departure  from  the  old  sanctum  which 
the  da.rkferras/i  will  soon  prepare  for  other  guests.  We 
have  not  found  the  editing-  of  a  magazine,  however 
poorly,  a  sinecure..  Yet  there  is  a  certain  training  to  be 
got  out  of  it  which  can  be  had  nowhere  else  in  the  Uni- 
versity. So  it  is  with  congratulations  and  not  with  con- 
dolences that  we  welcome  the  next  year's  Board  to  our 
desk  and  table. 

In  the  course  of  the  year's  work  in  the  Magazine; 
office  we  have  gained  a  few  points  which,  probably, 
every  editor  finds  out  sooner  or  later  in  his  term  of  ser- 
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vice,  but  generally  rather  late  to  get  much  advantage 
from  them.  We  see  no  reason  why  they  might  not  be 
handed  down  in  apostolic  succession  along  with  last 
year's  Exchanges  and  Press  bills. 

In  our  last  Will  and  Testament,  then,  in  which 
we  do  make  over  and  bequeath  to  our  successor, 
John  Kenyon  Wilson,  said  sanctum  with  all  appur- 
tenances thereto,  we  hereby  insert  the  following  mem 
oranda:  firstly,  That  all  Editors-in-Chief  of  the  Uni- 
versity Magazine;  are,  by  virtueof  their  office,  life- 
time subscribers  to  said  Magazine;;  to  whom  no 
Business  Manager  shall  under  any  pretence  send  any 
bill  whatsoever  for  said  subscription.  Secondly,  That 
the  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  University  Magazine; 
is  entitled,  ex-officio,  to  free  tickets  to  all  games  of  ball, 
both  foot-  and  base-,  which  shall  be  played  on  the  Hill 
during  his  term  of  office:  provided,  firstly,  that  the 
managers  of  the  teams  be  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge 
this  regulation;  secondly,  that  this  privilege  is  with- 
drawn from  the  aforesaid  Editor  at  the  Virginia  and 
A.  and  M.  games  and  other  similar  ones  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, he  will  not  care  to  attend.  (The  present  Editor 
saved  a  quarter  during  the  year  by  judicious  use  of  this 
exemption.)  These  points,  as  was  said  before,  if  left  for 
the  Editor  to  discover  for  himself,  may  come  too  late  to 
be  of  much  service.  Out  of  personal  regard  for  the  Edi- 
tor-elect, we  tender  him  these  fruits  of  experience  that 
he  may  not  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  collecting  them  him- 
self, and  we  feel  sure  that  in  applying  them  he  will  meet 
with  success  not  inferior  to  ours. 

There  are  other  experiences  that  we  must  leave  our 
successor  since  in  bequeathing  him  the  sanctum,  we  are 
forced  to  include  the  skeleton  in  the  editorial  closet. 
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Otherwise  we  would*  spare  him  these.  Yet  he  will  find 
that  the  course  of  college  magazines  never  did  run 
smooth,  not  in  song-  nor  in  history.  Time  he  will  want, 
first,  last  and  all  the  time.  He  will  want  "copy"  also, 
and  will  find  there's  truth  in  the  old  saw,  "If  you  want 
a  thing-  done — "  etc.  Yet  in  this  he  begins  a  kind  of 
self-examination  that  helps  him.  He  may  have  never 
before  essayed  anything  in  literature  higher  than  a 
theme  in  English  2,  but  here  he  suddenly  finds  himself 
called  upon  to  write  a  small  novel  and  an  epic  poem. 
And  he  writes  them.  There's  the  rub.  He  writes  them, 
and  refrains  from  signing  his  name  to  them  for  various 
reasons,  chiefly  because  they  are  sorry.  Then  the 
Exchanges  roast  him.  Well,  then,  let  the  roasting  be 
mutual,  we  have  said,  and  this  motto  he  might  also 
adopt.  For,  though  there  are  magazines  on  our  table 
that  repay  any  one's  time  spent  in  reading  them,  yet 
there  are  others  that  are  an  affliction  to  the  soul.  But 
these  things  will  come  in  their  own  time.  And  there 
are  other  and  more  pleasing  things  that  go  far  towards 
offsetting  the  tedious  side  of  the  work;  so  far,  that  we 
can  not  find  it  in  now  our  heart  to  exult  at  the  prospect 
of  laying  down  the  pencil  arid  the  pen  and  hailing  our 
successor  with  the  morituri  salutamus. 


The  editorial  Board  which  will  take  charge  of  the 
Magazine  for  the  coming  year  has  been  chosen,  we 
believe,  with  more  regard  to  qualifications  for  its  work 
than  has  usually  been  shown  in  our  Society  elections. 
For  Editor-in-Chief,  the  Philanthropic  Society  has  elected 
Mr.  J.  K.  Wilson  of  the  class  of  '05.    He  will  be  assisted 
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by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Parker,  '06,  J.  B.  Palmer,  '07,  and 
H.  L.  Sloan,  '07,  from  the  Philanthropic  Society,  and  by 
Messrs.  Q.  S.  Mills,  '06,  R.  M.  Brown,  '06,  and  W.  H.  L. 
Mann,  '06,  from  the  Dialectic  Society.  Mr.  W.  B.  Love, 
'06,  was  elected  Business  Manager  by  the  Dialectic 
Society,  to  be  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Herring-,  '07,  of  the 
Philanthropic. 

O*  <^*  *&* 

In  new  departures,  the  class  of  '05  still  sets  the  pace. 
During  its  senior  year,  this  class  inaugurated  various 
and  sundry  movements  never  before  attempted  here.  Of 
the  success  of  these  we  feel  justly  proud.  We  feel  that 
our  class  smoker  in  the  fall  has  drawn  us  near  together, 
has  made  us  better  known  to  each  other.  The  reception 
we  gave  to  our  debaters  and  to  the  team  from  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  we  hope  will  be  established  into  a  precedent. 
The  senior  singing,  we  confess,  has  proved  an  innova- 
tion of  doubtful  success  so  far,  its  chief  drawbacks  being 
the  conflict  with  a  period  of  time  which  the  hard-worked 
senior  finds  most  available  for  study,  and  the  lack  in  the 
class  of  an  extended  musical  repertohe.  We  have,  how- 
ever, great  hopes  of  its  revival  after  senior  examinations. 
The  class  banquet  or  reception  to  be  held  at  Commence- 
ment, if  successful,  as  we  have  cause  to  hope  it  will  be, 
will  fill  a  most  urgent  lack  in  our  class  life  and  will 
make  Commencement  exercises  more  pleasant  to  our 
visiting  relatives  and  friends. 

But  the  originality  of  the  class  has  shown  itself  more 
strikingly  in  the  manner  of  selecting  the  class  gift. 
The  plan  is  to  reserve  the  presentation  of  the  gift  till 
the  decennial  reunion  of  the  class  in  1915,  each  member 
pledging  himself  to  an  annual  contribution  to  the  fund 
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during-  the  intervening-  years.  By  this,  the  University 
is  assured  of  a  better  gift  than  she  receives  at  the  yearly 
Commencement,  and  the  permanent  class  organization  is 
strengthened.  It  will  insure  attendance  at  the  reunion. 
It  is  a  plan  that  has  worked  well  at  other  institutions 
and  there  is  no  cause  why  it  should  not  work  here.  The 
class  of  '05  is  pledged  to  inaugurate  it;  its  success,  then, 
is  a  question  of  class  integrity. 


__ EXCHANGES 

We  can  sympathize  with  the  newly-elected  "Under 
the  Elms"  editor  of  The  Brunonian  in  his  quandary  as 
to  what  his  department  is  intended  for.  The  Editor  says, 
"criticise  the  exchanges."  "Is  that  all?"  I  ask  with 
relief,  and  his  horrified  look  almost  frightens  me.  "No, 
it  must  be  more  than  a  number  of  dry  criticisms,  like  a 
collection  of  book  reviews,"  he  replies.  In  short,  do 
most  anything,  so  your  talk  is  remotely  about  the 
exchanges,  but  above  all  things  "sparkle."  And  I  go 
away  with  the  feeling  that  another  Marlowe  must  be 
here,  with  his  D 'Amour  d' 'Impossible.  But  consolation 
comes  with  the  remembrance  that  a  thing  can  sparkle 
by  reflected  light.  And  so  for  the  last  time  I  set  out  to 
reflect  the  light  of  the  college  magazines,  or  at  least 
that  of  a  few  of  those  which  sparkle. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  that  The  Harvard 
Monthly,  with  its  introspective  over-seriousness,  comes 
in  this  class,  but  the  May  number  has  two  good  stories. 
Old  Man  Peaslee  is  a  rather  pathetic  description.  Un- 
claimed is  a  story  of  the  war  in  the  East.  A  Russian 
bribes  a  peddler  to  cut  the  wires  of  the  Japanese  field 
telephone  line.  A  concealed  Jap  guard  detects  him  of 
course,  and  the  conclusion  is  evident.  Such  stories  as 
that  give  a  college  magazine  an  up-to-date  air,  and 
make  the  magazine  liked  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
well-groomed  man  is  admired.  Appropriateness  may 
not  be  the  whole  thing,  but  a  commencement  speaker 
doesn't  want  to  choose  as  his  subject  the  Elegy,  and  as 
some  one  remarked  about  us,   a  college  magazine  does 
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not  want  to  print  poems  on  the  glories  and  beauties  of 
winter  when  the  trees  are  budding  in  April. 

The  Brunonian  has  decidedly  the  most  interesting 
story  of  the  month.  The  Cobble  Hill  Mystery  is  the 
title.  It  is  a  continued  story,  and  though  one  can  see 
the  end,  or  thinks  he  can,  as  much  of  it  as  has  come  out 
so  far  is  good  enough.  We  only  hope  the  rest  will  be  of 
as  high  a  standard.  The  Scoop  is  another  well  written 
story.  It  deals  with  two  college  students  who  were 
doing  apprentice  work  in  reporting.  One  was  from 
Yale,  the  other  from  Princeton.  Both  are  on  the  same 
case,  and  Yale  gets  the  story. 

From  the  number  of  editors  on  The  Amherst  Lit. 
Board  the  interest  of  Amherst  in  the  magazine  is  about 
on  a  par  with  what  it  is  here.  But  they  get  out  a  very 
creditable  magazine.  I  only  hope  we  are  on  a  par  with 
them  in  that  respect.  Her  Cheek  is  the  one  which  a  fel- 
low sees  once  in  his  life,  and  on  only  one  girl.  We  have 
had  that  experience  ourselves,  but  like  the  writer  of  the 
sketch,  we  looked  at  her,  and  "went  on  to  our  own 
place." 

The  Redwood  for  Easter  comes  with  one  of  the  pretti- 
est cover  designs  we  have  seen.  It  also  has  one  of  the 
novelties  of  the  month  in  The  Poet's  Nine.  Tennyson 
leads  off  at  the  bat. 

"'Strike,  strike,  strike,' 

O,  the  umpire's  voice  was  free. 

But  I  would  that  I  had  not  muttered 

Some  thoughts  that  arose  in  me." 

And  he  expresses  "the  next  time  hope"  of  some  regular 
players,  when  he  says,' 
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"But  O  for  a  grip  on  a  hickory  limb 
And  a  swat  at  another  ball." 

Wordsworth  gets  hit.  The  ball  gets  lodged  in  Long- 
fellow's whiskers,  and  he  makes  a  home  run.  When  it 
comes  Poe's  time  at  the  bat,  he  "couldn't  hit  the  high 
balls."  The  writer  is  evidently  guilty  of  an  anachronism 
here,  for  history  has  it  the  other  way.  He  was  an 
"artist"  at  hitting  the  high-balls  we  thought. 

The  Inlander  gives  another  of  its  Faculty  Snapshots. 
This  is  No.  VI.,  and  we  quote  it  in  full,  as  it  is  a  por- 
trait of  a  member  of  our  faculty  also. 

"We  know  that  he  is  in  his  seventies,  as  years  go,  but  we  feel  that 
age  has  not  consumed  him.  It  has  not  robbed  his  cheeks  of  their 
color,  it  has  not  hung  a  drag-stone  to  his  steps;  best  of  ah*,  it  has  not 
quenched  in  his  heart  all  glow  of  the  precious  fire  of  youth.  A  wise 
man,  and  a  good,  kindly  but  firm,  simple  of  speech  but  with  the 
manners  of  the  world,  sane,  wholesome,  a  true  American, — he 
enlarges  our  conception  of  our  own  possibilities,  and  makes  the  pros- 
pect of  our  own  old  age  seem  bright,  hopeful,  and  gracious. 

"Hats  off!" 

And  we  are  glad  that  we  have  a  man  like  that,  as  well 
as  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Trinity  Archive  has  a  very  good  article  on  Major 
W.  A.  Graham.  Our  State  college  magazines  should 
publish  more  than  they  do  about  the  State's  history,  and 
more  biographies  of  her  men. 

But  as  Guide's  advocate  says  in  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,  time  runs  short,  and  we  must  "push  to  the  perora- 
tion." But  like  that  of  Guido  himself  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  sincerely  and  wholly  true  thing  we  have  said. 
Like  the  recently  deceased  actor  on  another  and  infinitely 
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broader  stage,  with  our  best  bow  to  our  successor,  and 
with  our  face  set  toward  larger  and  better  things  we 
hope,  yet  with  love  for  what  we  leave,  and  best  wishes 
for  our  fellow  actors  we  have  met, — like  him  in  this 
respect  at  least,  we  pass  from  the  stage. 


Ophelia — "Why  do  you  call  your  mother  'Mud'?" 
Hamlet — "Because  she's  a  brick." — Punch  Bowl. 

Polonius — "Why  is  that  low-roofed  mill  with  the  water-wheel 
like  the  Garden  of  Eden?" 
Laertes — "Givtup. ' ' 
Polonius — "It  has  A  dam  and  Eaves." — Punch  Bowl. 

Since  folks  will  think  a  man  should  rise 

Before  he  tells  them  how, 
If  you  love  life,  don't  moralize, 

But  climb;  that's  talk  enow. 

— The  William-Jewel  Student. 

AN  OLD  PINE  BY  THE  SEA. 

Lone  heir  of  countless  forests, 
Magnificent,  alone, 
The  beating  waves  thy  courtiers 
The  tawny  sands  thy  throne. 

What  music  quivers  through  thee 
Great  harp  for  master  winds? 
What  melody  dreams  in  thy  soul 
Which  never  mortal  finds? 

Majestic  son  of  ages, 

Far  visions  be  to  thee! 

Far-heard,  long  may  thy  voice  repeat 

The  rhythm  of  the  seal 

—  William  Smith  Pettit  in  The  Williams  Lit. 
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on  a  crowded  car. 
First  Gent. — "Quite  a  load  aboard  this  evening,  eh?" 
Second  Gent. — "Ye-ye-yesh,  but  don'  tell  an 'body." 

— Punch  Bowl. 

Should  fortune  smile  upon  my  earnest  toil, 
And  aid  me  on  to  scale  the  heights  of  fame, 

I  wish  from  men  their  approbation. 
But  should  my  course,  with  failures  thick  beset, 
Be  such  that  men,  weak  worshipers  of  great  success, 

Accord  to  me  no  admiration, 
I  wish  from  them  no  pitying  glance  of  sympathy. 

— Davidson  College  Magazine. 

I  too  wish  no  "pitying-  glance,"  but  I  would  be  glad  of 
their  sympathy.     Isn't  there  a  difference? 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


'41.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  report  of  Major 
Broadnax's  death  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  was, 
like  the  report  of  Mark  Twain's  death,  "greatly  exag- 
gerated." And  we  thank  Mr.  McRae  for  the  following 
letter,  which  the  editor  received: 

"Spray,  N.  C,  May  11,  1905. 
'■''Dear  Sir: 

'  'I  notice  in  your  April  issue  you  chronicle 
the  death  of  Major  Jno,  W.  Broadnax,  '41,  the  Univer- 
sity's oldest  living  alumnus.  This  is  an  error,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  you  would  correct  the  same.  The 
old  gentleman  is  in  good  health,  and  is  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine.     His  address  is  Spray,  N.  C. 

"Yours  very  truly,  Lawrence  McRae." 

'55.  This  class  will  hold  a  reunion  at  the  University 
during  commencement  week. 

'71.  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor,  ex-'71,  is  scheduled  to 
address  the  North  Carolina  Bankers'  Association  at  Win- 
ston-Salem on  May  19.  Mr.  Taylor  is  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's greatest  sons.  He  was  born  at  Newbern  in  1851. 
He  entered  the  University  in  1867,  but  on  account  of 
family  misfortunes,  he  was  unable  to  spend  more  than  a 
year  here.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  1868  and  since 
then  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  counsellor  and  as  a 
writer  on  jurisprudence.  He  has  been  retained  as  counsel 
in  many  very  important  cases.  His  "The  Origin  and 
the  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution"  is  a  monumental 
work  that  has  received  the  highest  commendation  of 
authorities  in  Europe  and  America.     It  won  for  him  the 
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degree  of  LL.D.  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  His 
"International  and  Public  Law"  won  him  the  LL.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  also 
been  honored  by  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  this  Univer- 
sity. His  latest  work  is  "The  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  This  work 
will  also  endure  for  many  decades.  Since  1892  he  has 
been  a  lecturer  on  constitutional  and  international  law 
at  Columbia  University.  Prom  1893  to  1897  he  served  as 
Minister  to  Spain.  He  is  now  counsel  for  the  United 
States  before  the  Spanish  Claims  Commission  and  is 
living-  and  kept  very  busy  in  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

'79.  Robert  W.  Winston  will  address  the  Dialectic  and 
Philanthropic  Societies  at  their  annual  banquet  during 
commencement  week. 

'80.  This  class  will  hold  a  reunion  at  the  University 
during-  next  commencement. 

'80.  Hon.  Chas.  B.  Aycock  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  at  its  last 
meeting. 

'81.  Hon.  Chas.  R.  Thomas  will  deliver  the  alumni 
address  during-  the  coming  commencement. 

'90  and  '95.  These  classes  will  hold  a  reunion  during 
the  next  commencement. 

'00.  "Pot"  Graves  was  one  of  the  five  first  honor  men 
in  the  graduating-  class  at  West  Point  this  year.  He 
has  thus  shown  himself  to  be  a  scholar  as  well  as  an 
athlete. 

'02.  Thad.  A.  Adams  is  travelling  in  the  interest  of 
The  Presbyterian  Standard,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

'02.     Chas.  A.  Jonas  is  teaching  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  C, 
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'02.  Guy  V.  Roberts  is  practicing-  law  with  the  firm 
of  Zachary  &  Roberts,  Marshall,  N.  C. 

'02.  Geo.  P.  Stevens  is  studying-  theology  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

'02.  Reston  Stevenson  is  a  candidate  for  Ph.D.  at 
Cornell  University. 

'02.  A.  M.  Carr  is  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills. 

'02.  R.  R.  Williams  is  practicing  law  at  Newton, 
N.  C. 

'04.  Chas.  P.  Russell  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Charlotte  Handkerchief  Manufacturing  Company. 
He  has  gone  into  business  permanently. 

T.  G.  Britton,  Law  '04,  is  practicing  his  profession  at 
Houston,  Texas. 

'04.  Rolanda  C.  Holton  is  engaged  to  marry  Miss 
Miranda  Spencer  at  Pantego,  N.  C,  on  May  24. 


